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BE_A CERTIFICATED 
ELECTRICIA 










| WILL TRAIN You AT HOME 


A real position like this—for you 


The country needs thousa thousands of trained, Certificated Electricians to fill good positions—and at big 
pay. It’s all a matter knowing how, and I will teach you by my up-to-date, modern instruction. You 
can learn at home, without interfering with your regular work, by my highly successful method of 
Home Instruction in Practical Electricity. Prepare NOW, and be ready in a few months to earn your 


$65 to $175 a Week 





Send for This Book 


My book, ‘‘HOW TO BECOME AN EXPERT 
ELECTRICIAN,’’ has started thousands of 
young men on the way to splendid success. A new edition 
of this book has just been —, I want every young 
man interested in Electricity to have a copy and will 


send you one ABSOLUTELY FREE AND PREPAID. 
Write me to-day. 


. 

How I Train My Students 
As Chief Engineer of the Chicago Engineering 
Works I know exactly the kind of training a man 
needs to enawle him to get and hold good positions, and to 
earn big pay. I have trained hundreds of men who are 
holding splendid elect:ical positions. Many are now suc- 
cessful Electrical Contractors. 



















I give each of my students personal attention 
and a complete and thorough training I 
give him a SPLENDID ELECTRICAL OUT- 
FIT FREE, and much of the training is done 
by actual work. When my students gradu- 

ate and receive their Certificate they are 


Chief ready for a real position. But still more, 
. at any time you wish you can come to 
Engineer our splendidly equipped Electrical 
COOKE, Shops for special training. Na 
Dept. 43X other school can give you this. 
1918 Sunnyside Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Str: Send at once—fully 
prepaid and entirely free— 
complete particulars of your 
great offer for this month. 


Chief Engineer 
Dept. 43x 














L.L. COOKE, 


YoU CAN DO IT 


e 

A Real Opportunity for You 
Wishing is never going to make your dreams 
come true. You've got to study—to learn. 
A man is worth $2 or $3 a day from his neck down—and 
no more; but there is no limit to what he can be worth 
from his neck up. 

A trained mind is what gets the big pay. It 
is this training that you need, and I can train 


you ina few months. Are you ambitious to make a real 
success—then send me the coupon—to-day. 


Electrical Outfit—Free 


To every student who answers this ad I am 
giving a Splendid Electrical Outfit of standard 
size Electrical Tools, Instruments, Materials, etc., abso- 
lutely free. Futhermore, to every Electrical Student I 
give a truly valuable surprise that I cannot explain here, 


Free Employment Service 
I am continually receiving requests from em- 
ployers to send them trained Electrical men. 
I assist my students to secure good positions. I keep in 


touch with them for years, helping and advising them in 
every possible way. 


WRITE NOW—DON’T DELAY 


Delay never got you anything. Action is whatcounts. Get started— 
and get started now. Write me, or send me the coupon, right NOW. 


Chicago Engineering Works 


1918 Sunnyside Ave. CHICAGO 
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The Old 


Salesman 


THE OLD WAY: 
sell you a typewriter. 
offices in many cities, 


share. 
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Two Ways of Selling the 


OLIVER 
Typewrit@r 
The New Way Saves You $36 


It cost $36 to 
Rents of 
salaries, 
commissions and other costly 
practices — each demanded 


The New 
Way 





THE NEW WAY: We ship from the 

factory to you, eliminating all wastes. 

This saves the $36, and it now goes 

to you. A $100 Oliver costs you but 

its $64. Why waste $36 by buying type- 
writers the old way? 


These Facts Will Save You Money 


self. 


vers of an earlier model. 


The old way, as explained above, was wasteful and 
wrong. So people have welcomed our new econom- 
ical plan and our output has multiplied, 

We offer for $64 the exact machine which formerly 
sold at $100. This is our Model Nine, the finest type- 
writer we ever built. It has the universal keyboard, 
s0 any stenographer may turn to it without the 
slightest hesitation and do better work more easily. 

And it has dozens of superiorities not found else- 
where. For instance, it has far fewer parts. This 
means longer wear, and naturally few or no repairs. 

This Oliver Nine is a 20-year development. If any 
typewriter is worth $100, it is this splendid model. 

It is the same machine used by great concerns such 
as United States Steel Corporation, National City Bank 
of New York, National Cloak & Suit Co., Otis Elevator 
Company and hosts of others. Such concerns demand 
the best. Yet they are not wasteful. 


FREE TRIAL 


Merely clip the coupon below, asking us to send a 
free trial Oliver, We do not ask a penny down. When 








Note that this advertisement is signed by The Oliver Typewriter Company it- 
It is not the advertisement of a concern offering second-hand or rebuilt Oli- 
The Oliver Typewriter Company makes only new machines. 


the Oliver arrives, try it out. 
Compare its workmanship. 

Then, when you are convinced that the Oliver Nine 
is all we claim, and you prefer it, pay us at the rate 
of $4 per month. 

During the free trial, you are not under the slight- 
est obligation to If you wish to return it, we 
even refund the out- -going transportation charges 

Used typewriters accepted in exchange at a fair 
valuation. 

Or, if you would rather know more about our plans 
before ordering a free-trial Oliver, check the coupon 
for our amazing book entitled, “The High Cost of 
Typewriters— The Reason and the Remedy.’ We 
accompany it with our ee illustrated catalog 
describing the “Oliver Nine 


“OLIVER 


Tpewritér Gmpany 
738 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


SVBBBABeseeeeesananausanaanuaay 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
738 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
0 Ship me a new Oliver Nine for five days free i 


tion. If I keep it, I will pay $64 at the rate of $4 per 
month. ‘he title to remain in you until fully paid for. 


My shipping point is...........e00.+++5 ™ 
This does not place me water an obligation oe =a it I 
choose to return the Oliver, I will ship it back at your ex- 
pense at the end of five days. 


Do not send a yy until I order it. Mail mc 

your book—‘*‘The High Cost of Typewriters—The 

eason and the Remedy,” your de luxe catalog and 
further information. 


Put it to every test. 
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Secrets of Selling 


that Make These 





110000 aYear 
Star Salesmen 


Some Amazing Stories of Quick Success 


T is hard to believe that a man 
who has been working for years in 
a routine job at small pay could 
almost over-night step into the 
$10,000 a year class. Yet that is 
just what many men have done and 
are doing today. If I should tell you 
that one man who had been a fireman 
on a railroad stepped from his old job 
to one that paid him $10,000 a year, 
you would be inclined to doubt the truth 
of my statement, 
But I can show you the man’s own 


story. And that is only one instance. I 
can show you many more, These men 
were just average men, They came 


from all walks of life, from all fields of 
work, Some of them had never earned 
more than $60 a month—some of them 
had drudged for years at a dull, unin- 
teresting work without prospects of 
anything better in life. And then, in one 
quick jump, they found themselves 
€arning more money than they had ever 
thought possible, 


The Secret of Their Success 


These men decided to get into the 
great field of Selling—they learned about 
the wonderful opportunities in this fascinating profes- 
sion—why Salesmen are always in demand—why they 
receive so much more money than men in other fields 
of work, And they became Star Salesmen! 

Probably if you had told any one of these men that it 
was possible for him to become a Star Salesman in his 


Send Me 


1 have shown 
how to step from 


jump. $10,000 a 


—has come to men as a result of 
Just let me send you 
a whole amazing proof—entirely free 


writing to me. 


cost or obliga 
Slade, President, 


spare moments at home, without interfering with his 
work, he would have dismissed your statement as 
being absurd. For you must remember that most of 


them had never had a day’s experience in Selling—no 
special qualifications—no thought of ever becoming 
Salesmen, 

As a matter of fact, they would probably be working 
still as clerks, bookKeepers, mechanics, etc., if they had 
not learned about the National Salesmen’s Training As- 
sociation’s system of Salesmanship Training and Free 
Employment Service. This is an organization of top- 
notch Salesmen and Sales Managers formed just for the 
purpose of showing men how to become Star Salesmen 
and fitting them into positions as City and Traveling 
Salesmen, 

Through its help hundreds of men have been able to 
realize their dreams of big opportunity, success, weulth 
and independence. Men without previous experience or 


Please mention this magazine 





the big money class 


special qualifications have learned the 
secrets of selling that make Star Sales- 
men—for Salesmen are not “born” but 
made, and any man can easily master 
the principles of Salesmanship through 
the wonderful system of the National 
Salesmen’s Training Association. Any- 
one who is inclined to doubt that this is 
so has only to read the stories of men 
who tell in their own words what the 
Association has done for them. Here 
are just a few examples: 

J. P. Overstreet of Dallas, Texas, who 
was formerly on Hae Capitol Police Force of 
Washington, D. states: ‘‘My earnings for 
March were ke, $1, 000 and over $1,800 for 
the last six weeks, while last week my earn- 
ings were $356. The N. 8, A. dug me 
out of the rut where I was earning less 

than $1,000 a year, and showed me how to 
make a success, 

C. W. Campbell, of Greensburg, Pa., 
writes: “‘My earnings for the past thirty 
days are $1,562 and I won Second Prize in 
March, although I only worked two weeks 
during that month.”’ 


You Can Do It Too! 


It will not cost you a penny to learn how you, 
too, can become a Star Salesman and take your 
place among the big money makers of business. 
Whatever your ambition may be—$5,000, $10,000 
or more a year—find out about your great op- 
portunity in the wonderful profession of Sales- 
manship. See how the N. 8. T. A. can open to 
you the way to a big selling job, to prosperity 
and a life of fascinating work, travel, contact with influential men. 
Just mail the coupon or write, and you will receive, without cost or 
obligation, proof of what the remarkable o—- of the National 
Salesmen’s Training Association and its REE EMPLOYMENT 
SERVICE can do for you. In addition a ps. book on Salesman- 
ship will be mailed to you without charge. You owe it to yourself 
to read the secret of big money in the wonderful field of Selling. 
Mail the coupon or write today. 


. +] ee . . 
National Salesmen’s Training Association 
Dept, 4-8 Chicago, Tll., U. 8. A, 
a 
National Salesmen’s Training ar nae 
Dept. 4-8 Chicago, Iil., U. S. . 
Send me Free Proof that you can ‘make me a Star Salesman and 
tell me how you will help me land a selling job. Also list showing 
lines of business with openings for Salesmen. This does not obli- 
gate me in any way. 


Your Name 


hundreds of men 
smail-pay jobs into 
in one quick 
year—yes, and more 


tion.—J. 


Green- 
N. S 


Name 


Street ..ccccccccccccccccccccccsscccsssvcvesssessevesesese 
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Which Job Do 
YOU WANT? 


Office Men 
Auditors, Accountants, Office Managers, 
Credit Men, Cashiers keepers and 
Cost Clerks—$2,500 to $7,500 a year. 


Factory Men 
Electrical and Mechanical Engineers, 
Factory Managers, Superintendents, 
Foremen, Designers and Draftsmen— 
$2,500 to $12,000 a year. 


Construction Men 
Civil and Structural Engineers, Transit 
| aah Constgnetion oo and 
Estimato’ Designers 
a ey 500 to y $10,000 a year. 


Trades 
Machinists and Toolmakers, Auto Re- 
| mong ng id Lag 
iremen, Plumbers, Carpenters, 
Pattern Makers and Telephone Men 
$2,500 to $3,000 a year, 



















HHAT’S what business men demand these days. The man 
who gets ahead is the fellow who trains to go ahead. You 
want a better position—more pay—a brighter future. You 

can assure yourself of all these things by giving a few spare 
hours a week to reading and study of any set of 


Our Great PAY-RAISING Books 


At Genuine Bargain Prices 
volar and Con meracting. 5 Law and Practice (with reading 
v —, a cee, 1000 pi course), 13 volume pages, 
illustrated. Was $90.00......... Now $49.80 
Fire Prevention and Insur- 














Was ance, 4 volumes, 1500 pages, 600 
Now $39.80 pictures. Was $30.00............ Now $19.80 
Electrical — 8 z: Telephony and Telegraphy, 4 
3000 pages, ictures. volumes, 1728 pages, 2000 piete ures. 
Si itdetsinithndeisatebundetand Now 7 $34. 80 Was $30. ‘00 .... Now $19.80 
Automobile Engineering.6vol., Sanitation, He ong 
pages, 2000 pictures. Was tilating, 4 volumes, pages, 
Riasiatnesdeorvecnapeneiiibenesinsaten low $29.80 1400 pictures. Was $30. 00" ....Now $18.80 
Machine Shop Prac ioe, 6 yol.. Accountancy and _ Business 
2300 ° pictu Management, 7 volumes, 2700 
Now w $29, 80 pages, 800 pictures. Was $52.50, now $29.80 


Steam ‘and. "Gas. ‘Engineering, 
v anges. 3300 gpaces, 2500 - 
tures. Was $52.50. r 


Drawing. 4 vol., 1578 pages, 1000 
pictures, blueprints, ete. beeen 
CART AROS Now $19.30 


SEND NO MONEY 
Use Them a Whole Week FREE! 


Don’tsend a single penny. Just fill out coupon and mail it. 
We wiil send you any set selected, express collect. Study it 
—use ita week; then if od = afford to be without it, send it 
back at ourexpense. If you decide to keep it, pay $2.80 within 
a week and send us $3 each month until the reduced price is paid. 


-B-108 
American Technical Society cnivagoe us. A. 
Cee ee es lr ee. 
American Technical Society, Dept.B-108 peaennan mu, 
es send me set res 7S pwning evssocssnean geese = ° 
” exami e es collect 
tbe oaks ieesenahty ead. ipping cfed will send $2.80 within. 7 
days and $3.00 each month until I have paid the special price 
MR If I decide not to keep the books, I will return 
them by express at your expense, 
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The Missing Life Line 


By Elizabeth Irons Folsom 
Author of “A Corner of His Heart,’ “The Arch Fear,” etc. 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


ROBERT A. GRAEF 


Rarely has it been the good fortune of any magazine to offer its readers 
a story of more absorbing and thrilling interest than this romance of a 
young American singer. From its opening scenes, which are laid in 


Italy, to its last page in next 


month’s issue, it is a story so 


dramatic, so stirring, so remarkable, that we don’t want you to miss it. 


A TWO-PART STORY—PART I. 


CHAPTER I. 

HE crack of a shot struck through 
the stillness of the April noon. 
A young man, leaning idly 
against the stone wall, turned, his face 
for an instant, surprised and unbeliev- 
ing. Then his legs folded under him 
and let him down; his cheek scraped the 
stone wall as he went; his head lay 

against it when he was still. 

There was no movement from the big 
house across the lawn. Its long win- 
dows stood open, the curtains sway- 
ing in and out. The broad stone ve- 
randa, flanked by wide, low steps and 
gay with flaunting pillows and wicker 
chairs, was untenanted. The sudden 
crisp sound had not attracted notice; 
the warm silence dominated again. 

Between the wall and the house, there 
was a wide sweep of lawn edged with 
flower beds, among which a sprinkler 
flicked water as it whirled. There was 
the smell of wet earth and soaked 
grass. From the terrace beneath came 
the sound of voices and laughter of 


olive pickers; far below lay the city, 
sleeping in the sun, and the bay still, 
with its morning glow of greens, pinks, 
crimsons—for it is in the morning that 
the water there catches color from the 
hills of Naples and flings it back 
shimmered with its own blue, unlike 
any other blue that the world holds. 

The sun crept higher and the line 
of shade near the wall crept back ; some 
spread so that quiet fingers lay in the 
grass in the glow. 

An hour earlier, Cesare Sabelli had 
come down the steps and walked across 
to the wall which held in the garden, 
and had stared over the city to where 
curled the smoke, climbing from the 
restless heart of the mountain which 
watches over Naples. Off there, was 
something very dear to him; behind 
Vesuvius, up a wonder road, high 
among lemon orchards. Each morn- 
ing when he was at home, he came out 
there to stand and do homage, to send 
his love and his thought to one who he 
knew was watching. 
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“There is no reason why you should not know her name—nor 


her. I 


That particular morning was 
weighted. He had dawdled to the end; 
he could do so no longer, and he was 
glad. He had fought his training and 
had won, and would dally no longer. 
He was glad that it was to be over; the 
putting-off, the make-believe, the shift- 
ing, the covering up. The time was 
definitely at hand to speak. He caught 
his breath and looked off over the 
mountain. 


contessa—she—we are married.” 


“Cesare.” 

He turned his 
head quickly, two 
lines came between 
his brows. Some- 
thing like sullenness 
was the quality of 
his answer. 

“Si, contessa.” 

“Will you kindly 
give me your atten- 
tion—at a more con- 
venient distance ?” 

Countess Tullia 
put her lorgnette be- 
tween her eyes and 
her son-in-law, as he 
approached her. It 
was a dreadful thing 
to see Countess Tul- 
lia put up her lor- 
gnette; even when 
directed elsewhere, it 
chilled the beholder. 
Without the glass, 
the countess was im- 
posing enough. No 





human being had 
ever willingly ap- 


proached her, as far 
as her son-in-law 
had observed. Her 
deep slate-colored 
eyes, her long 
straight nose, her 
chin which set out at 
its tip, her thin, thin 
lips, and her high 
white pompadour, 
could ice instantly any emotion that 
ever was. But with the gold lorgnette, 
there could be no hope in anything; 
that there were diamonds circling it 
added the final touch to the impressive- 
ness. Her cheeks were now faintly 
pink ; that, in itself, was a bad sign. Ce- 
sare could remember but one other time 
when he had seen that color, and the 
whole establishment had been in chaos 
tor days thereafter. 
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Cesare himself, had he but known it, 
had that morning a wash of stubborn- 
ness over his courtesy. As nearly as 
his birth and breeding allowed him, he 
looked defiance at his dead wife’s 
mother. His dark eyes, which had al- 
ways the dreamer’s vagueness, were 
drawn a bit at the corners, his straight, 
tall figure was more square at the 
shoulders; much negligence had gone, 
new fixity of purpose had touched him. 
He was ready for this occasion, al- 
though he had been taught never to 
defy age; to the age of woman, he was 
especially to submit. Every precept, 
practice, and tendency lay in gentle 
obeisance to’those who, through years 
or experience, should know better than 
he. It was impossible for him to stand 
before that stately person without his 
head slightly bent, without his mood 
as receptive as he could compass it. He 
could have done no more if he had 
loved the countess; he could have done 
no less under any provocation. 

“You know, of course, what I am 
to speak about, Cesare.” 

“T am waiting for vou to tell me, 
contessa.” 

“Do you 
know ?” 

He remained silent, still in the listen- 
ing and respectful attitude. 

She waited. His jaw squared itself 
slightly, impelled by the alien thought 
that he would not help her; that he 
could wait as long as she could. 

That she felt his strange state of 
mind he knew, because the pink climbed 
higher on her cheek bones. So he was 
not unprepared for the method of attack. 

“IT never expected that I would one 
day say that I was glad my daughter 
was dead.” 

He made no reply; there seemed no 
words for a statement like that. 

“She is spared the disgrace that you 
are bringing upon this house.” 

“Disgrace ?” 

“Disgrace. 


mean that you do _ not 


For the world is seeing 


that you have very soon forgotten your 
wife.” 

“T have not forgotten her.” 

“Then more shame to you! Could 
you not wait a decent time, before mak- 
ing yourself conspicuous with a 
woman?” 

“It is—it was five years.” 

“Five years! What are five years, 
to guard and respect the memory of a 
wife like Consuelo, before entering 
upon a disgraceful liaison?” 

“T am not doing that, contessa.” 

“Then what do you call it?” 

He shifted his position slightly. The 
occasion had no precedent. To say 
what he must say, and to say it with 
the respect due Consuelo’s mother, was 
his present task. 

“You are referring to my acquaint- 
ance with—Miss Fey?” 

“T do not know the name,” said the 
countess scornfully. “I have never 
known the name of a woman of that 
kind !” 

“There is no reason why you should 
not her name—nor her. | 
contessa—she—we are married.” 

“Married!” She did not drop her 
lorgnette, she flung it away. It snapped 
its slight chain and glittered itself into 
a flower bed. Cesare picked it up and 
offered it gravely, ceremoniously. His 
face was flushed, but his eyes were 
bright and his lips parted. He had 
achieved the impossible—broken the 
news to the contessa, and survived. It 
was victory, such victory as he had 
never seen accomplished. Now, if only 
the lorgnette had broken 

Then he looked at the countess 
curiously. The pink had been replaced 
on her cheeks by a pallor. 

“Married!” she repeated. 
got your vow to your wife!” 

“No, contessa,” he answered, and 
stopped. Then he went on, speaking 
eagerly, boyishly. “No, I did not for- 
get, but I knew—I knew Consuelo bet- 
ter than you did, contessa. I knew that 


know 





“You for- 
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when she asked me to promise that I 
would not marry again, that it was the 
illness—the weakness of that last hour. 
She would never have done it, other- 
wise. In her real mind; she’ would 
never have asked of me that I spend my 
life alone. What she would have 
asked if she had known what she was 
saying, was that I should always re- 
member our life together ; that I should 
always love her in the memory of that 
life. I always shall, contessa.” 

He had seen her beat a dog once; a 
small dog and a small whip; but she 
had broken it in her hands. And they 
looked then, those yellowed hands, 
with their shining stones, as if they 
might yet break whips. 

“Married! When?” 

“A year—nearly.” 

She laughed, and again the whip 
curled in his memory. 

“Oh, I see! There is something to 
make right and you have taken this 
Way.” 

“We were married at La Cava. The 
records are there to be seen, contessa.”’ 
“Then why have you not told it?” 

He flushed. 

“Because I have been a coward. It 
was well enough known where she— 
we have lived. There was no secret 
there. And as for bringing her home 
—I waited——” 

“You expected I would be gone to 
Vienna, leaving your house.” 

He lifted his head. 

“Si, contessa.” 

She laughed again. 

“It was her idea?” 

“She knows nothing about it. Have 
the truth, contessa. You have domi- 
nated—you were going back to your 
home for a stay of some length; at that 
time we could have been alone to begin 
the new life. She did not care. We 
were happy. She was willing to wait.” 

“You would bring her here! Into 
Consuelo’s place! A woman of the 
stage !” 


He saw her fingers tremble among 
the laces of her gown. He felt a sud- 
den pity. After all, she was just an 
old woman—one who had frightened 
people into doing what she liked—but 
an old woman. One who trembled at 
the strangeness of being opposed—but 
old. 

“Let me tell you about her, contessa,” 
he said eagerly. “She is such a girl 
as—as I would have liked Consuelo to 
know, and I cannot say more than that, 
can I? She had meant to go on the 
stage, yes—after her voice was finished. 
She came here from America, expect- 
ing to be ready to sing soon, but the 
teachers here—they said her voice had 
been placed wrong. They have been 
working with it and she is just begin- 
ning to use the new voice.” 

“T cannot believe that you will make 
it necessary for me to leave my home 
here and take Tito 

“Take Tito!” 

“Certainly! Consuelo wished me to 
take her place with the child. You do 
not intend to show disrespect to all her 
wishes, I suppose.” 

A flood of the blood of his ancestors 
came into Cesare’s throat and loosened 








his gentleness and reserve with its 
surge. 

“Tito is mine. The house is mine, 
contessa. I shall take possession of 
both.” 


He reached out his hand to stop her. 
She swept past. Then he walked back 
to the end of the garden and waited 
for the blood of his ancestors to get 
down where it belonged, so that he 
might remember that she was an old 
woman. And, as he stood there, came 
the crack of the shot, and he slid down, 
with his head against the wall. 


Just beyond where Cesare Sabelli 
lay, there was a gate from which steps 
led down to the first terrace. There 


came the sound of a light thump; a step 
at a time, first sharply, as one foot came 
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up; then lightly, as the other joined it. 
There was also the faint rattle of some- 
thing that clinked. The latch ticked, 
the gate scraped as from a weight hang- 
ing from it, then swung back, and Tito 
Sabelli, five years old, dragged in the 
battered toy that clanked. 

He left the gate open. Tito never 
closed gates or doors—that was the part 
of Maddelena or some other of his sub- 
jects; he had nothing to do with the 


closing of anything. At once, across 
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With its mouth still open, it stopped crying and 
looked straight at Gerard with dark, great eyes 


which were really intent, nearly curious. 


the turf, he saw the heap where the 
sun was touching it. His mouth opened 
wide. A new thing, a brand-new thing 
lying there on the grass! Five years 
had not brought so suddenly new a 
thing to the lawn there. 

Tito was disheveled from his journey 
on the terrace. One button of his white 
kilt was off; there was a strip of flesh 
through the gap; both stockings were 
down over his red shoes; the thick 
fringe over his forehead stood up, and 
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at the back, his hair bunched out in a 
rough mass, because he had lain on the 
ground and kicked his heels among the 
olive pickers below. 

He stared at the new object on the 
grass and took a couple of furtive steps 
toward it. Quite new and very inter- 
esting, that crumpled mystery! He 
edged around to get a view of the other 
side. He went nearer and squatted 
with a hand on each knee for a close 
investigation of what, of course, had 
been placed there for his entertainment. 

He looked closely. 

Then Tito screamed—yelled with 
all the strength of the strong Sabelli 
lungs. 

Like the appearance of figures on a 
cuckoo clock, heads and bodies ap- 
peared from the upper windows, from 
the ells of the big house. The retinue 
of the household was on the qui vive 
constantly for that voice. 

Down from the veranda ran a woman 
with a red scarf circling her head, her 
white apron whipped back from her 


blue skirt. Across her breast the scar- 


let of her kerchief made a _ brilliant 
stain. She caught the child away from 


the heap on the ground, cuddied him in 
her arms, and fled back without .a 
glance at anything else. 

But they were coming now from the 
house, and in a few moments Cesare 


Sabelli was carried in. A messenger 
streaked down the hill to bring the 


physician. 

A shot through the apex of the lung, 
touching a nerve as it went and causing 
partial and temporary paralysis—re- 
covery slow, but probable. Such was 
the verdict of the physician when he 
looked at Countess Tullia in the em- 
brasure of the bay window across the 
room from the bed. The yellow of the 
countess’ face was bleached, but her 
drab eyes met his as straightly as eyes 
could look. 

He hesitated. 
“Now, concerning the—accident and 


the steps of investigation, contessa. The 





wound was not self-inflicted. The 
proper officials ” The doctor 
stopped. Countess Tullia looked at him 


as if she held the entire investigating 
system of Italy under the firm be- 
jeweled hand resting on the window 
sill. 

“An investigation would simply make 
it harder for us,” she said. Her cold 
smile touched the doctor chillily, but 
gratefully; it was not every one who 
had seen the countess smile. 

“There will be talk,” he suggested. 

“Need there be?” 

“T don’t see how else.” 

“The servants will not talk if I for- 
bid it.” 

The physician thought that was prob- 
ably true. They would not talk if they 
expected to remain upon the same 
planet as the countess. 

He gathered that she expected him 
to feel the same way. He did not. He 
did not want to. Doctor Sagi had a 
reputation to maintain; also, he was 
used to having persons in awe of him. 
So he said nothing. 

Countess Tullia 
smiled again. 

“The fact is—you are my old friend 

Cesare has had an unfortunate con- 
nection. Any investigation would un- 
cover that—must uncover it 


came closer and 


” she said 
meaningly. “He will not care to prose 
cute.” 

She knew he had received the im- 
pression she meant. She knew he vi 
sioned the unusual. 

“T see,” he the 
smiled again. 

“We would be grateful if the impres 
sion of the illness would not touch the 
—accident. Maddelena will nurse him; 
she is devoted to us, especially to the 
child; she adored his mother. No 
gossip will go out from this house.” 

“Well,” said the doctor, “I hope I 
do not talk too much, contessa.” 

“T am sure you do not,” she said, and 


occasion as not 


said, and countess 
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there were four smiles recorded for a 
five-minute talk. 

Cesare Sabelli came back, after a few 
days, into a world of pain. From the 
first he had run up a temperature. The 
physician could not understand why it 
did not yield to remedies which he ex- 
plained carefully each day to Madde- 
lena. But the fever stayed; it muddled 
the brain; it muddled the words, so that 
the listening women—two of them— 
did not always understand. Maddelena 
moved noiselessly about the darkened 
room, her face sullen, her black eyes 
watching, her strong arms efficient. She 
measured the fever doses carefully; 
then poured them as carefully from the 
open window into the trees, which came 
close. 

The contents of the bottle sank regu- 
larly. The physician frowned when he 
looked at it and at the man on the bed, 
who flung his unbandaged arm and mut- 
tered through dry lips. He changed the 
medicine and again the stern Italian 
woman measured the dose and admin- 
istered it to the turf below the window. 
Strong youth battled the fever with its 
own strength unaided. 

Below stairs, Countess Tullia watched 
the mails. After a week a letter came, 
which she examined closely. She car- 
ried it to her room, opened it, read it 
carefully and without expression, tore 
it into minute bits, and went to sit on 
the terrace. 

This went on from day to day—the 
little method upstairs and the little 
method downstairs. It went on until 
youth conquered and Cesare Sabelli 
opened sane eyes one day, felt feebly of 
his bandages, and spoke. The inquiry 
was for letters. 

“No, signor, none,” said Maddelena. 


CHAPTER II. 

Gerard Carlton just caught the ex- 
press as it was ready to move north 
from Rome. The tiny whistle had been 
tooting during the last block of his run. 


The guard had his hand up and only 
by his special grace did Gerard shove 
his bag ahead and feel the door scrape 
his coat tails as it closed after him. 

But that was the way Gerard liked 
to catch trains; he worked upon the old 
“train - goes - in - three - minutes - 
drive-down-in-two” system. 

He stood in the corridor to catch his 
breath after his run. At once, the wail 
of an infant took his attention. It was 
loud, eerie, piercing ; it had a permanent 
sound unlike a sudden burst, as if it 
had been coming a long time. 

He moved along and looked into the 
first compartment. There it was—a 
small bundle bending in what seemed 
to be the wrong way, a woman over it. 
Except for the two, the compartment 
was empty, but Gerard passed on in 
quest for more quiet quarters. 

The next section was full and so was 
the next. It occurred.to him that his 
had not been the first thought to evade 
the child; others had “beat him to it.” 
At last he turned in, took a seat by the 
door, and settled himself. In came the 
wail, loud and prolonged. 

The fat man opposite lifted his hands. 

“Great cats!” he cried. ‘“That’s been 
going on all the way from Naples!” 

“Tt provides them with a section 
alone, all right,” said Gerard with a 
smile. 

“Well, I guess, yes!) Nobody wants 
a closer seat to a noise like that!” 

Two Italian women gathering, in a 
general way, what the talk was about, 
nodded and also raised deprecating 
hands. 

The train sped on. The air was thick 
and hot; there was the smell of lunch- 
eons, of too-ripe fruits, of garments 
that had been worn too long, of the 
dusty plush of the car seats, too long 
unaired. The woman next to Carlton 
untied a package; a buttery roll came 
out and struck him on its way to the 
floor; another followed as she leaned 
to recover the first. Her sharp elbow 
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‘Tito’s nurse came then and took hold of him. I asked again, to make sure, to be sure, 
that the child knew. I must be sure! I asked again.” 
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sank into his knee. There was the 
smell of pent-up cheese. 

Gerard looked across at the fat man, 
who compressed his lips and turned his 
eyes heavenward. The train whipped 
around a curve, and the woman and her 
luncheon became again parts of Ge- 
rard’s location. Her shoulder edged 
him. While she tried to uncork a bottle 
of wine, the buttery rolls slid again. 

Gerard got up and went out into the 
corridor. Sometimes he had been able 
to get a camp chair and sit there. 
There were four hours ahead of him 
before he should reach Florence. 

There was no camp chair and he 
leaned against’the window frame and 
watched the country speed by. No one 
spoke in the compartment opposite ; not 
a voice broke through the hot air ex- 
cept the baby’s, which rose, fell, and 
rose again. He passed their door and 
looked in. The seat opposite the wo- 
man and child looked broad and as 
cool as the day could produce. And 
the thing had been howling like that 
all the way from Naples! Hideous! 
It should be getting tired, such a small 
person as it apparently was! Did all 
babies yell like that? He had known 
his sister’s pretty well, and they had not 
done so—at least, not perpetually. Sick, 
likely. These Italian babies were not 
properly taken care of. 

Suddenly the sound stopped abruptly, 
as if from desperate exhaustion. He 
waited, and as it did not immediately 
begin, he stepped to the opening, hesi- 
tated, went in, and sat down on the 
seat nearest the door. The silence con- 
tinued. 

Then Gerard looked for the first time 
at the woman holding the child. 
American! No mistaking it! No 
other women traveled in such pretty 
shoes, topped by silk stockings which 
matched the skirt which said “New 
York” as plainly as a label. No woman 
other than American put on a tight hat 
that way or had such a slim throat held 


so well. Gerard could tell an American 
woman as far as he could see one. He 
had one then, just opposite him, her 
arms full of baby. 

She looked up at him. There was no 
question about her being tired; prob- 
ably her eardrums ached from the long 
din she had held close. There were 
blue shadows about her eyes and about 
her mouth, there were creases coming 
out from under her hat between her 
eyes; little beads of perspiration stood 
over the slight curve of the cheek near- 
est- him. Her ears were lovely—he 
doted upon beautiful ears. Her hair, 
which was pinned without straggling 
locks, was oddly brown, as if it had 
sunlight all over it. Distinctly a lovely 
young woman, although tired and very 
cross, her white blouse rumpled where 
a restless, small, damp head had been. 

He was surprised and pleased. But 
as he looked, the small bundle bent it- 
self again and the wail recommenced. 
Gerard could not well get up and leave 
at once as if too annoyed to stay; he 
could not treat an American girl like 
that. Also, he could not sit opposite 
that noise and pretend not to notice it. 
So he said: 

“Is the baby sick?” 

“T suppose she must be,” said the 
girl. 

He moved opposite and looked down 
at the child. It-.was lying on a pillow 
in her lap, its elfin face a criss-cross 
of wrinkles, its eyes tightly shut. The 
interior of its mouth was very clean; 
its little tongue waved above its rose- 
pink gums; its tiny hands clutched the 
air. Two small knees were not where 
they should have been in pictures of 
cherubs. 

“IT wonder what is the matter,” he 
said loudly and thoughtfully. “Couldn’t 
some of those women help you?” 

“They just. looked in and scowled,” 
she answered. 

He touched one waving hand, then 
grasped it firmly. The baby opened its 
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eyes; the creases about them lowered. 
With its mouth still open, it stopped 
crying and looked straight at Gerard 
with dark, great eyes which were really 
intent, nearly curious. 

“See the tears,” said Gerard com- 
passionately. 

“Yes.” She looked at the child as if 
she were afraid of it. 

The survey of Gerard finished, the 
crinkles spread again about his eyes and 
the wail began once more. 

The girl looked up despairingly. 

“She has cried all the way from 
Naples,” she said helplessly. 

Gerard considered. 

“My sister used to turn them over 
on the other side, to rest them.” 

“What other side?” 

“On their—stomachs.” 

“Oh! 

“Let’s see,” considered Gerard again. 
“Tt must be uncomfortable. Let’s con- 
sider it reasonably. I wouldn’t like to 
lie on that pillow myself; it’s hot and 
creased. If you will lift—her—up, I 
will see if I can fix it.” 

She lifted the child gingerly. Gerard 
believed she had never taken care of 
it before; she did not gather it, as he 
had seen his sister do. 

The pillow was, 
and creased. He 
and turned it over. 

“Try putting this on the seat beside 
you, fora change. Let it cool a minute. 
Now, he added desperately, “if you 
would put her down, other side up, on 
her stomach, maybe she would like it.” 

“You think it would be all right?” 

“T’m sure,” he said positively. 

The baby was lowered tentatively to 
the pillow, the dented little back upper- 
most. The girl, with swift inspiration, 
slipped her hand under its clothing, 
rubbed the hot back lightly, lifting the 
clothes where they were tight. 

The baby stopped crying instantly. 
It turned its head to one side and spread 


And would you-—” 


as he had said, hot 
shook it vigorously 
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its hands out over the smooth pillow 
with a short, gasping sigh of relief. 

“See!” said Gerard triumphantly. 
“Tt’s the change. Nice little thing,” he 
said gently, sitting down where the child 
could fix him with its great black eyes. 
He said the words over again and the 
baby listened to them and watched him, 
while the girl continued her slight 
stroking movement. In an incredibly 
short moment, the black eyes closed, the 
mite of a mouth relaxed, the tiny fin- 
gers stretched, clutched, and loosened, 
and the long sigh was the beginning of 
slow breaths. 

‘*She’s asleep,” whispered Gerard. 

Cautiously the girl removed her hand, 
stealthily she straightened the clothes, 
warily she sat back and folded her 
hands and looked across at Gerard. 

“Well!” she said. 

“Well!” he answered her and 
laughed, very low and quietly, youth 
grasping a bit of humor from the 
moment. 

“IT wonder why I could not have 
thought of trying that,” she considered, 
not answering his laugh. ‘You see, she 
is the first baby I have ever known, 
and she is only six weeks old.” 

“IT have known a great many,” said 
Gerard largely. ‘My sister has four.” 

“Four!” The tone of the word spoke 
cataclysm. 

‘She doesn’t mind it. 
you know how. The baby wanted a 
change. It’s queer how quick they 
know,’. he went on learnedly. ‘She 
wanted a change. She was tired of 
you.” 

“Quite likely,” said the girl quickly. 
“That would be natural enough.” 

There were distinctly straight lines 
between her eyes. Her voice had a lot 
of bitterness in it and the set of her 
chin was savage. Gerard, watching her, 
met her eyes, and his first thought was 
that blue eyes were not, of necessity, 
mild and gentle, that they could flash 
and have depths of somberness not as- 


It’s easy when 
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have been a stray 


Cesare looked back at the countess. 


sociated with that color. And they 
were blue, too, like sections of the Ital- 
ian sky outside the windows. 

He was immensely curious at once. 
Was she the mother of the child? 
Naturally, he decided. No one but a 
mother would be lugging a six-weeks’ 
old infant about the country. 

“IT thank you very much,” she said. 
“I was quite at my wit’s end.” 

She put her head back and closed her 
eyes. Gerard did not intend to let the 
acquaintance lapse in that way. 


that your understanding, contessa—that it may 
and chance shot?” 


“Yes, you would be,” he said cor- 
dially. “It’s hard work,” he added, as 
if he had traveled with infants for long 
years. “I knew at once you were Amer- 
ican, and to be that is a passport to ac- 
quaintance, isn’t it?’ 

“That and—kindness,” she said, and 
smiled. Heavens! How. different she 
was when she smiled! 

“Did you come from Naples?” 

“No. From Ravello. I did not stop 
at Naples, and that is why we were 
both so tired.” 


’ 
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“I don’t know Ravello. 
it?” 

“Oh, yes,” she said indifferently. “I 
suppose so. But | hate Italy—and the 
Italians.” The last part of the sentence 
seemed to speak itself. Gerard, watch- 
ing, saw her mouth again put its curves 
into a line, and her chin creased with 
the set of her lips. Yes, he was im- 
mensely curious. 

He leaned over and looked at the 
baby. 

“I’m glad I happened in. Maybe I 
can help you at the end of your journey. 
Florence ?” 

“No, Paris.” 

“George! That’s some undertaking 
with this,” said Gerard, indicating the 
sleeping bundle. “I hope you have some 
one in Paris to meet you.” 

“No.” 

“No? It’s no joke to get in there 
alone, I promise you. You speak the 
language ?”’ 

‘Some of it.” 

He smiled at the answer. 

“T think we Americans all speak just 
some of it.” 

“T mean I speak just what I happen 


Lovely, is 


to have learned. I mean | sing in 
French, but—I have not learned 


much else.” 

“You sing?” asked Gerard alertly. 
That touched his closest interest. That 
was why he had been in Rome—to see 
a girl who could sing and would per- 
haps sing for him. 

“Ves, I have been studying in Milan 

until recently.” 

For his life he could not help glanc- 
ing at the baby. Six weeks, she had 
said. No, he could not ask. her how 
long since she had studied at Milan. 

“Have you sung in public?” 

“Yes, but not here. I hoped to.” 

“Bad luck?” 

“No-o. I sang in concert in New 
York.” 

“Sang in New York? Would you 
mind telling me your name? You see, 
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that is my business—to find singers. I 
have just been to Rome to hear a girl 
whom I hoped to engage.” 

Her eyes opened widely. 

“To engage?” 

“Yes—for chorus or concert. 
you tell me your name? 
I know it.” 

She hesitated. 

“Alice Fey.” 

“No, I don’t know it. Soprano?” 

“That is what it was. Over here, 
they have made it contralto.” 

“Yes, they do that trick. 
study in Paris?” 

Her eyes turned to the pillow by her 
side. 

“T don’t know.” 

Gerard looked at the fleeing coun- 
try. He wondered what the story was 
—there was one, of course. Was it the 
old one, the world-wide one? He 
could not think it—and yet, she cer- 
tainly did act queerly. 

“T’'ll tell you what,” 
like to hear you sing. 
for fresh voices. 


Will 
I wonder if 


Shall you 


he began. “I'd 
I’m always keen 
| don’t suppose you 
are ready to go back to God’s country 
—or do you want to sing in public?” 

“IT want very much to,” she answered 
with the first interest she had really 
shown. “It would be a solution for— 
many things. Wouldn’t it be odd if 
through this journey--—” 

He smiled. She was building the 
quick castles of youth. He could see 
them go up, turret by turret. 

He decided to be businesslike, and at 
once, so he told her his name, the or- 
ganization which he represented, some- 
thing of the way in which the work 
of reaching new singers was conducted, 
the anxiety of his management to make 
a mark in the new method of search- 
ing out fresh voices, not taking for 
minor positions anything that presented 
itself. 

She heard him, leaning a bit forward, 
one hand steadying the bundle on the 
pillow, the other lying palm up in her 
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lap close to him. He looked at the 
cupped fingers and the deep, soft palm 
as he talked. Her hands had attracted 
him from the first; they were like her 
ears, unusual in their beauty. 

“And so,” he finished, “I would like 
to hear you sing, after you get to Paris 
and have decided what you want to 
do. I might be able to offer you some- 
thing—at least, give you a chance, if 
you would take a small thing. Of course 
—the little girl ” he glanced down 
at the child and hesitated. 

Her lips parted and closed again. 
Then she said: 

“She is my sister’s child. I am tak- 
ing her to hef mother in Paris.” 

“Oh,” said Gerard. He wondered if 
he believed her, and he looked out of 
the window and meditated, while she 
lay back and closed her eyes. Did he 
believe it? She wore no wedding ring 
—but she was hardly the person to be 
owning a baby without one. She had 
said she was taking the child to her 
sister in Paris—from Ravello—-and it 
was six weeks old. The sister must 
be some traveler to have made the 
journey ahead of six weeks. 

Then why was the girl op- 
posite him savage? She 
that. It was only 
when they were talk- 
ing of her voice that 
she had seemed really 
young. As she lay 4 
back that moment, her 
face was taut. She 
had not shown enough 
anxiety about her 
voice to produce that 
look, and voices don’t 
do that. Gerard 
thought he was astute 
and he said to himself 
that neither voice nor 
lack of voice nor dis- 
appointment nor care 
nor sister’s babies 
brought that look into 





WAS 


the face of a young woman. He had 
observed sagely, and about the girl op- 
posite there was mystery. 

He interrupted her quiet. 
’ “Tf -you will take my Paris address 
and let me know where you are, I 
would like to hear you sing and see if 
I can offer you anything. I will be in 
Paris in ten days. You will be there 
then?” 

‘IT suppose so.” 

He gave her a card, after writing 
upon it the name of his hotel in Paris. 

She took it and closed her eyes again. 
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“We would like, if you please, to leave this child here, until its 


folks come for it.” 
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Gerard sat back and watched her. 
It was only when he knew his journey 
was nearly over, that he moved. She 
started, looked up, and smiled, and all 
her young beauty became suddenly 
alive. 

“Here’s where I get off,” he said. 
“My recipe acts like a sleeping potion 
on the youngster there.” As he moved 
to get up, he looked down again at her 
hands, where the palm of the right one 
lay again uppermost. He bent down. 

“Pardon me, but that’s an odd palm 
you have.” He did not touch her hand, 
but merely bent above it. “I had the 
palmist fever one time, and I’m always 
trying out what I learned. I never 
saw as lineless a hand as you have. 
Do you know that you have hardly a 
life line at all? By all the rules of 
palmistry, you should have been dead 


long ago.” 


” 


“Oh, I shall live!’ she said crisply. 
“T am not of the kind who die. I can 
defy all fortune tellers or sciences. 
There is no danger of my dying.” 

There was the savage again, striking 
through all else about her. 

“Well, live until I see you in Paris, 


anyhow,” he said gayly. “Don’t for- 


get. Here is Florence. Do you know 
ite’ . 
“No. And I don’t want to. Good- 


by, and thank you.” 

“Good-by, little lady,” he said to the 
placid sleeper. He touched one of the 
tiny, crumpled hands and laughed with 
a little embarrassed fondness. It had 
no answering gleam in the straight blue 
eyes looking at him. Nor did they turn 
to watch him, as he crossed the plat- 
form outside. He looked back to see. 


CHAPTER III. 

As Gerard Carlton had suggested, an 
arrival alone in Paris is not altogether 
a joy; especially to one accompanied by 
a young child and all the appurtenances 
thereunto appertaining. Alice Fey had 
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not made a confidant of the useful 
young man on the train between Rome 
and Florence; she had not told him that 
she knew quite well where she was go- 
ing in Paris, and that the small hotel 
was one where she had stayed many 
times, and that the two spinsters man- 
aging it had been told of her coming. 

The cab was very full of belongings 
when it stopped in front of the Hotel 
Michel, just as the gray of twilight 
blanketed the streets. There would be 
one of the sisters in the small, plain 
room to the right of the entrance. They 
took careful turns, but, as they were 
so precisely alike in appearance, it took 
a long-resident guest really to under- 
stand that there were two of them. A 
slight change of mood, an annoyance, 
or a joy, would take from either face 
its own personality and Mademoiselle 
Michel in anger might be Mademoiselle 
Baptiste, or contrary. But, as to tem- 
perament, there was the difference of 
continents between them. Mademoiselle 
Michel was fiercely proper, savagely 
intolerant of the irregular, while Made- 
moiselle Baptiste carried a secret sym- 
pathy for anything that was or would 
be or might have been romance. There 
had been a recalcitrant half-lover in 
Mademoiselle Baptiste’s history, and 
her view of life trailed along after her 
recollection of him. 

Alice Fey, who had lived at the 
Michel during two years of study, had 
wondered which of the two sisters she 
would be obliged to approach first with 
the new, soft bundle in her arms which 
had little to do with music students. 
If Mademoiselle Michel, her mind 
hardly grasped what it might mean; 
but if Mademoiselle Baptiste—— She 
felt a little warm at the thought of her 
and was not so afraid. 

It was Mademoiselle Baptiste. She 
got up at once from her chair. The 
sisters did not usually rise to receive 


guests. She spoke in her careful Eng- 
lish. 
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“So—Mademoiselle Fey—your mes- 
sage came to us gratifyingly. We have 
not your old room, but another—— .” 
She stopped, and Alice Fey, without 
looking up, knew where Mademoiselle 
Baptiste’s gaze was centered. For a 
wonder, the baby slept. 

“I wrote my letter in my old name, 
Mademoiselle Baptiste, because you 
would not know me by the new one. 
You had not heard of my marriage?” 

“No, no. Not at all. Not in the 
least,” said Mademoiselle Baptiste hur- 
riedly. Straight into her French heart 
had flashed the swing of romance. She 
had not kept a hotel for twenty years 
for nothing’ Pale girls with babies in 
their arms and gentle stories about ab- 
sent husbands were not. new to her. 
To the other sister they acted as the 
torch to powder, but not so to Made- 
moiselle Baptiste. She was willing to 
hear and then judge; not judge first, as 
was the hurtling system of Made- 
moiselle Michel. 

“Your husband—is into the cab upon 
the outside? I fear that the room re- 
served for you-—” 

“Oh, it will be quite all right,” in- 
terrupted Alice Fey. ‘‘My husband will 
not be here for a short time, Made- 
moiselle. I am sure I shall like what 
you have for me.” 

Mademoiselle Baptiste was approach- 
ing close to the bundle in the crook 
of the girl’s arm. She came near with 
a startled, wondering look, a_ little 
afraid, very curious. But both emotions 
blended with the look of woman—the 
universal woman light in her face and 
her lips half smiling because of it. 

“Mon Dieu!” she murmured. ‘How 
veree small! It has veree little age, 
I am sure. Mon Dieu!” She touched 
one crumpled fist and her face grew 
pink ; she looked excited, eager. _ 

“T will—I will go up with you my- 
self and see that it is comfortable. I 
would like to see the infant—more com- 
plete, madame.” She had changed her 


form of address deftly. Long years of 
experieince had given that facility. 

“Thank you very much. Is there— 
there is no one in the house I used to 
know, I suppose?” 

““Non—oui, madame, Mademoiselle 
Bates—she is still here. I will send 
word that you have arrive.” 

“No, no. Oh, no,” said the girl 
quickly. Mademoiselle Baptiste dropped 
her hand from the child. 

“Why not?’ she asked sharply. 
There was coming an hour of reckon- 
ing with her sister, anyhow; she would 
not give that hour too many possibil- 
ities; therefore, her voice was quick 
and she lIcoked as if she might be 
Mademoiselle Michel herself. 

Alice Fey heard and saw. She re- 
membered that life was not to be any 
too smooth at best, and that it would 
take piloting to make it at all safe. No 
use going to pieces for slight things. 
So she laughed a little and said that she 
should prepare to see any one. 

“You see, I have come straight from 
southern Italy, mademoiselle, and I am 
dirty beyond belief, and tired. But do 
let Miss Bates know that I am here and 
—you are awfully good to me, Made- 
moiselle Baptiste.” 

She heard her own voice give way 
as she spoke and she knew that the 
Frenchwoman must hear it, too. They 
were in the room by that time. The 
girl went to the window and stood there 
for a moment. She met the eyes of 
the older woman when turned. 
\lice Fey could not know that she had 
set to flaming stealthily some fires of 
memory buried for long under the ashes 


} 
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of a spinster’s life. But she felt 
vaguely that Mademoiselle Daptiste 


would see to it that a tale was provided 
which would stand the analysis yet to 
be made by the rigorous member of the 
management, and she felt, too, that the 
little family newly installed in number 
thirty had found a friend. 

Left alone, Alice unpacked hastily. 
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“Do you mind?” she asked very 


low. “Do you mind if I do this?” 


Unless Marian Bates had changed since 
she had last seen her, she would be 
flashing in at once. She knitted her 
brows. She had never cared especially 
for Marian when they had met at Paris 
and had studied under the same master. 
There were no_ reservations about 
Marian—she was big and strong and 
chock-full of verve. Because her 
clothes matched her speech in its easy 
startlingness, because for her there 


were no such things as conventions, she 
had not cared especially for her. If 
she had known Marian was there, she 
would almost rather have sought an 
unknown place. 

But as she fed and quieted the child 
in the brief respite which would com- 
pass only Marian’s ignorance of her 
arrival, she began to feel something like 
comfort in the presence under that roof 
of a girl who didn’t care, who was 
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fearless, faithful, too. Even her rough- 
ness gathered value as Alice listened. 

The rap on the door was distinctive. 
No one else would rap like that, but 
Alice really clung a little tightly to 
the vigorous shoulders which were at 
hand. 

“Well, they tell me you have annexed 
a baby. Incidentally a husband—but 
what is he compared with a miracle? 
You lucky thing! A baby to play with, 
whenever you feel like it. Show me!” 

Alice waved her hand to the bed. 
She knew with quick intuition that 
Marian was putting a good face on. 
Whatever the situation was, Marian did 
not know, but she was starting cheer- 
fully. Then, too, she did not look at 
Alice—because her voice had cracked 
or because of something else. But, 
whatever the reason, it was a kind one, 
Alice was sure. 

“How do they build them so small?” 
Marian was saying at the bed. “Is it 


possible this mite will ever grow to the 


size of me? I’m going to take her up 
and rock her, Alice. I want to look 
like the pictures—madonna and child, 
you know.” 

“She isn’t used to being rocked.” 

“Well, she might as well get used to 
some of the joys of life. This shall be 
my job. What’s her name?” 

“She isn’t named.” 

“Just heavens! At this vast age and 
not named! I have named my first three 
children already and no man has ever 
wanted to marry me. But I have my 
names ready, anyhow. Oh, how dear 
it is! See it shut its eyes, one at a 
time. You cunning, cunning thing! 
What are you going to do with it when 
you go to class, Alice? Shall you take 
up with the professor?” 

Alice looked at her across the room. 
Marian was not going to ask any ques- 
tions. It must look pretty bad then! 
She had accepted the baby and jumped 
over the time of their separation. She 
intended to let that time alone. A fresh 
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start, which should take up the pro- 
fessor and the old life—no! Marian 
was not going to ask questions. 

She sat in a rocking-chair, doing, as 
she had said, the “madonna-and-child 
act.” She was a big girl, forty pounds 
overweight, with wonderful gold, shin- 
ing hair—not a surface gold, like perox- 
ide, but a color which was deep and 
thick and heavy, which had brownigh 
shades where the coils were thickest. 
She had creamy skin and round, pale- 
gray eyes, which only black lashes re- 
deemed. She was sitting with her knees 
crossed, one foot as high as the chair 
arm to make a deep, wide couch for 
the baby, who waved its arms luxu- 
riously and made a first sound of con- 
tent. 

No, Marian was not going to ask 
questions. It was as bad as that—the 
situation! The anger, savage and prim- 
itive, which had been plain to Gerard 
Carlton on the train, surged again and 
colored her face. Marian, whom she 
had looked upon as an inferior, was 
accepting her and her child uncon- 
ditionally—as a matter of charity, in 
fact, because Marian was kind. That 
she should be placed in a position to be 
thus accepted, fired her. She had made 
no plan of real action; she had waited 
to see how things would turn. Well, 
they had turned! She would not be 
considered what Marian Bates chose to 
consider her. 

“You need not go to sleep,” Marian 
was saying to the child. “That is the 
worst thing about you babies—you sleep 
all the time and don’t give aunties a 
chance to see you at all. Such big, 
black eyes! Where did you get them, 
little girl?” 

“She got them from her father.” 
Alice’s voice was sharp and firm. 

Marian did not look up, but made 
some unintelligible remark in the fan- 
tastic jargon of a child lover. 

“Why don’t you ask me where I have 
been, Marian? Why do you treat me 





if my past would not bear speaking 

of ” 
~ “You will talk when you please, my 
dear.” 

“Do you think there is—the usual 
story here?” 

“T don’t care whether there is or not. 
Right here, Alice—I am not asking any- 
thing and I am not speculating. You 
are here, this little thing is here, and 
I'll do what I can to help take care of 
it, because I shall like to. It will en- 
tertain me. There is no objection to 
my being entertained, I suppose ?” 

Alice Fey came away from the win- 
dow where she had been leaning, watch- 
ing the two with cold eyes. She came 
across the room slowly, drew a chair 
near the swaying rocker, and sat down. 

“Yes—she is here—the little thing, as 
you say. She—no matter how I feel 


about it—she is to be taken care of.” 
“That is the idea I intended to con- 
vey.” 
“And how—am I gong to do it? I 


have less than one 
How can I study? What can I do with 
her? I have no one to appeal to. No 
one to help——” She stopped. 

Marian rose and put the baby on the 
bed, covered it carefully, patted it more 
than once. Then she came back to 
where the other girl was sitting, stiffly 
looking at a point outside the window, 
too far off for eyes to see. 

Marian put her heavy white hand on 
the other girl’s shoulder. 

“Go to it, my dear. Get it off your 
chest. Talking to me will be like talk- 
ing into a well. I'll not give it out. 
It’s a pity if two good live girls can’t 
put up a scheme that will work out. 
I mean it right! If you’d kept off the 
subject, I would have. As you have 
brought it up, go to it, Alice. Maybe 
I can suggest.” 

Alice Fey looked at her friend with 
dry eyes—dry, hot eyes, burned by the 
flame inside over which the cooling 


hundred dollars. 


wash of tears had never spread. She 
looked stern and her lips curled. 

“Shall I tell you his name?” 

“Suit yourself.” 

“Then I will not.” 

“All right.” 

“His name is Cesare Sabelli—of the 
Italian nobility.” 

“Whew!” 

“T went to Milan, you know, when 
I left here more than a year ago.” 

“Yes, I remember.” 

“T could have had a chance in opera 
there, in the fall. I was working hard, 
doing well. -Even the master said so. 
Oh, I wonder if I will ever again feel 
the joy of doing good work, of really 
getting where I am aiming!” 

“Sure thing, you will. 
Alice!” 

“Then—I met—him. You would not 
believe the rush of the way he made 
love to me. It took me off my feet. 
He ” She stopped and swallowed 
hard. 

“Yes, they do it that way in Italy, 
I’ve heard,” said the other girl coolly. 

“I forgot that I was nearly ready 
to sing. I forgot everything but what 
he said. I—I ran away with him, the 
second week I knew him. To Sor- 
rento. We were married at La Cava.” 

She waited for a reply. She did not 
get it. Marian did not look up. 

“You do not believe that we were 
married?” 

“My dear, this is your story. It is 
of no consequence what I believe.” 

“But you do not believe that we were 
married—that the records are there at 
La Cava, where any one can see?” 

“Well, then—I don’t get the point of 
your traipsing about the country with 
milk bottles,” Marion replied, indicat- 
ing the traveling nursery kit. “Mar- 
ried to the Italian nobility and living in 
the Hotel Michel doesn’t—er—track, as 
it were.” 

“The records are there.” 


Buck up, 
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“T’'ll take your word for it. Then 
you quarreled.” 

“No, no, never! Never!” 

Marian Bates looked at her then. She 
saw, as Gerard Carlton had seén, the 
way in which youth mounted; how the 
lines were put away; how lovely the 
curves of her mouth, how soft the ten- 
der eyes—how quite another girl was 
there beside her. But Marian Bates 
did not speak. 

“No, we never quarreled. 
heaven together there! The quaintest 
villa—all rose trees! Oh—Marian!” 

“But why not the ancestral castle and 
the armorial bearings? Where were 
the escut¢heons and the whole layout ?” 

“At his home near Naples. His wife 
had been dead five years. There was 
a child—a little boy—at his home.” 

“Why didn’t he take you there?” 

“This is what you are not going to 
understand. I do. That is, I did—in 
a way. He was romantic—a lover of 


It was 


poetry, of art, of just such things as 
you might expect from his bringing up. 


He told me about his wife, Consuelo, 
and of how much he loved her and of 
how he felt when she died. I was 
pleased that he talked of her and loved 
her. Since her death, his home had 
been in charge of her mother, and she 
—well, you would say, he was afraid 
of her. I didn’t quite say so, because 
I knew him. How he hated words! 
It was a bodily hurt for him when 
things jarred. I can’t make you see. 
I couldn’t see myself, if I had not 
known him. He was afraid of her— 
yes—I suppose so—but not in , 
“Not in the comic-papers way.” 
“In a real way that had to do with 
birth and breeding and courtesy and 
his dead wife and all that. And she 
was going to her home in Vienna for 
a long stay. He said we would just 
be happy until she had gone, and then 
go home. That is the way he used to 
say it—Go home.’ He said over and 
over, ‘We will never be as happy when 


every one knows. There will never be 
a dream-time like this! You don’t 
understand, do you, Marian?” 

“Not much of it. But then, I am 
not in love with him, you see.” 

“And I was. Was, Marian. Was in 
love—believed. It was heaven! Well, 
I’m paying.” 

She was silent. Marian rocked slowly, 
smoothed her silk-clad, elevated ankle, 
and waited. 

“Then—the baby was coming. The 
mother’s departure was delayed. I 
don’t understand, as I think of it now, 
why I cared so little. I had absolute 
faith in him. We were just happy. 
He spent a part of every week with 
me. We lived, both of us, just for. those 
days. Then, he did not come.” 

Marian rocked silently. The story, 
to a practical mind, was reminiscent of 
a million others. 

“Then—he did not come. No use 
trying to tell you how I felt about it. 
There are no words to tell it with. I 
wrote. I waited. No answers came. 
He knew how soon my baby was to 
come, It was impossible that he should 
stay away long. If he had been taken 
away by business—death—anything, he 
might have missed my letters. But 
that would not prevent him from writ- 
ing. Still, I might miss Ais letters. 
Incredible, perhaps, but it was the only 
thing that kept me from going mad. 
Only by belief in the impossible, did I 
hold myself. But no business—no any- 
thing, would keep him away from me 
on the day fast coming. I knew that. 
My little maid was so troubled. She 
abused the postman and told me they 
were all shiftless, that they constantly 
lost letters. She stood by me on the 
day that—I needed some one. For he 
did not come. There was no word.” 

“All nonsense,” said Marian Bates. 
“How foolish you were! There were 
plenty of ways: to find out where he 
was.” 

“But I was alone, with just the serv- 





“every moment would bring him. Of 
_ tourse, he might be ill, but would some 
‘one not let me know? Bianca had a 
cousin in Naples. The cousin knew 
the casa Sabelli—nothing had happened 
there; Signor Sabelli was at home, as 
far as she could find out. No use, Ma- 
rian, going on, with the way I felt.” 

“No. No use,” acquiesced the other. 

“Two weeks—three—four—and the 
baby looked at me with his eyes. Then 
I went to Naples. Fancy it! Took my 
baby, as a street girl might have done, 
and went to his home. Can you be- 
lieve that I would do that? One does 
unbelievable things sometimes. I 
wanted him. I was not ready to be- 
lieve that it was his fault. There was 
some reason I was sure, and belief in 
that had kept me alive and sane. Bianca 
cried because I would go. She stayed 
downtown with the child and I went up 
alone to the house which I had not be- 
fore seen, Walked—like a slave girl. 
I cannot believe that I would do that 
thing, but I did. 

“I climbed long stone steps. I was 
weak, faint, but I climbed them. There 
was a little boy on the steps; it was 
Tito—like him—oh, yes, like him—and 
I asked him in Italian—about all | 
knew of it—for his father. He said, 
yes, that he was there. 

“He was there—there—and I 
my baby! 

“Tito’s nurse came then and took hold 
of him. I asked again, to make sure, 
to be sure that the child knew. I must 
be sure! I asked again. 

“*Yes, Signor Sabelli is home, but 
he has gone to drive. No name?’ 

“No. No name! Forever and ever, 
as long as I lived—no name! Gone for 
a drive! He at home, eating, sleep- 
ing, living—gone for a drive!” 

She was not crying, but her face 
worked oddly and was lined and taut 
and old. But she was calm enough. 

“So you just came away?” 


with 


“Well, yes. Can you think of any- 
thing else I could have done?” She 
laughed as she said it, but it was not a 
pleasant laugh. 

“No, I can’t. Did you leave any ad- 
dress, in case he should want it?” 

“Do you think I did?” 

“No. I think you did not.” 

‘No one knows. I left no clew in 
case—as you said.” 

“Queer way for him to act,” specu- 
lated Marian. “Can you think of any 
reason ?” 

‘“‘None—except that he is a man.” 

“Oh, well, maybe that is good and 
maybe it isn’t. I wouldn’t take any 
plane against men in general. You 
have disappeared for good, I take it. 
But what about the little girl on the 
bed there—is it fair to her to disappear 
like this?” 

“She will have to bear it as I am try- 
ing to learn to do.” 

“You have your marriage certifi- 
cate?” 

“Yes.” 

“Take care of it. Now, Alice, buck 
up! What are you going to do?” 

“What can I do?” 

“Get busy at something. IT’ll stake 
you if you run out of money. To- 
gether we will take care of her; it will 
bé a treat to me. I’ve always wanted a 
baby, and now I get one without any 
annoyance. Pick out a good, respectable 
name to call yourself, and go and see 
the professor.” 

Then Alice told her of the meeting 
on the train with Gerard Carlton, and 
of the possibility that he might find a 
small engagement for her. 

The idea pleased Marian exceedingly. 

“Men are useful to have on the 
string,” said she. “Now, rest up. Spend 
some of your money for clothes; there 
is nothing like looking prosperous. Then 
write, Mr. What’s-his-name, and start 
living. There’s plenty in life yet!” 

Alice glanced at the bed. 

“With her?” 
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“By all means, with her. That’s where 
we are going to get our fun. Believe 
me, my dear, she'll be good for us 
both !” 

She put her big arm around Alice 
lumberingly, and her kiss was heavy 
and damp. And for the first time 
Alice Fey slept that night as she had 
in the past. 

Then she wrote a letter to Gerard 
Carlton. 


CHAPTER IV. 


An occasional excursion into con- 
sciousness and then, week after week, 
Cesare Sabelli lay in his room where 
the shades were lowered and where 
Maddelena was his constant attendant, 
while his fever gained and slackened. 
As it gained, it brought with it fantastic 
things which, when it ebbed, he could 
not understand. Were they memories 
or were they dreams? He could not tell, 
for, as the fever went, so also went 
strength, and he lay in a maze which 
floated and carried him with it through 
heights and depths. 

Even when the fever burned itself 
away, he lay quietly dozing, hardly 
waking to wonder—a breathing man 
who had no past and no future, but 
only an all-enveloping present of deep 
sleep. 

When, by faint gradations, he began 
to understand and to recognize his room 
and Maddelena, it was long before he 
gripped anything else. Always, from 
the first of consciousness, there was an 
uneasy half-recollection of something 
which should be attended to and which 
had to do with some one outside of the 
dark room. 

Those were days when the physician 
was appealed to for sleeping potions 
and when tales were told to him of rest- 
less nights. So Cesare was made to 
sleep deeply and coma swathed every- 
thing. 

But youth is a-bustling thing ; it prods 
dulled minds and bodies; it is always 
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there to see that its rights are not over- 
looked ; it laughs at medicants, it scorns ~~ 
weaknesses; it is ever-present. And it — 


had its way with Cesare Sabelli, al- s 


though it worked hard and persistently 
to win that way. 

It had its first real chance when the 
physician looked with drawn brows at 
Maddelena one day. 

“We will give him nothing more,” 
he said curtly. He did not suspect 
anything; he was just annoyed by her 
as the medium through which his reme- 
dies had behaved badly. “Nothing more 
of any kind,” he said. “Pull up the 
shades, let in the sunlight; see to his 
food. I will be here to-morrow at this 
hour. Have his food here and I will 
see that he takes it.” 

Maddelena was impassive; she did 
not, by the lifting of an eyelash, show 
that his words were unusual. 

The doctor came at noon the next 
day and under his eyes Cesare took 
such nutriment as had been ordered. 
There was just one side glance at the 
doctor from under Maddelena’s heavy 
lids—so rapid and stealthy a—glance 
that he did not see it. 

A pale color was rising into Cesare’s 
face. He smiled faintly at Doctor 
Sagi. 

“IT have been—woolgathering. It 
seems a long time. How long is it?” 

“About two months.” 

Then his patient grasped the edge of 
the bed and made an effort to rise; 
there was a gleam in his eyes which 
might have been dementia, except for 
the fact that the forehead was drawn 
into the stress and perplexity of reason. 

“Two months!” he said. “Good 
God! The letters, Maddelena! My 
letters, quick.” 

“Better not get too busy,” said 
Doctor Sagi, smiling to see life thus 
appear. Cesare took the letters which 
Maddelena brought, and ran through 
them fumblingly. 

“The others. Where are they?” 
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“There are no others, signor.” 

“There are. Bring them.” 

_ The Italian woman shook her head 
and stepped back. The doctor inter- 
fered. 

“Look here, Sabelli. You have made 

a sudden spurt into life, but look out! 
What is it you want? Don’t set up 
another fever.” 

“T want letters which I know have 
come. Two months! Good God!” 

Then he asked for the countess. She 
came at once and touched Cesare’s 
hand. 

~ “My dear boy, you are yourself 
again! Such anxiety as we have suf- 
fered !” 


He held her with his eyes. He re- 


mcmbered what he had told the count- 
ess on that day, two months ago. It 
was what had happened during those 
two months that he must know. 

“Contessa, you have some letters 
which you did not trust to Maddelena. 
Bring them, please.” 


Lines about the countess’ mouth be- 
came deeper. 

“There are no letters, Cesare, except 
those Maddelena has given you.” 

“There are others. There must be 
others.” 

“No. No others.” 

He looked steadily at his mother- 
in-law. Already the room was swing- 
ing for him; her white pompadour 
across the foot of the bed bobbed gid- 
dily. He set his jaw; he had let weak- 
ness dominate long enough. Two 
months—and no word! And he had 
sent no word! What was the condition 
down there on the wonder-road? What 
was she thinking—the girl there, who 
was so intolerant, who must have faced 
alone the day for which he had been 
slow in preparing. 

He shook his head slightly, to settle 
the whirling room, 

“Doctor Sagi, will you kindly tell me 
for what I am bandaged? I have no 
recollection of an accident.” 


He saw Maddelena watching them; 
he saw the countess’ calm, cold face 
unmoved. Doctor Sagi spoke briskly: 

“A stray shot found you, Sabelli. A 
lot of complications hindered your re- 
covery. The shot itself was not so 
serious.” 

“Who fired the shot?” 

The countess spoke, her voice striking 
over some words which Doctor Sagi 
had commenced. 

“We have made no investigation, 
Cesare. We thought it not advisable 
to make the matter public.” 

“Why not?” 

“We had no evidence against—any 
one. You would recover as well with- 
out investigation, and we decided that 
perhaps you would prefer it.” 

“Why should I prefer it?” 

“T have the idea, Sabelli,” said Doctor 
Sagi casually, “that it may have been, 
as I said, a stray shot—some of the 
men after birds or small game, and too 
frightened by their carelessness to come 
forward with a confession.” 

Cesare looked at him. The doctor 
was more or less honest. He looked 
back at the countess. 

“Was that your understanding, con- 
tessa—that it may have been a stray 
and chance shot?” 

“T have accepted Doctor Sagi’s sug- 
gestion,” she replied. 

“With all respect to Doctor Sagi, I 
shall not accept it.” 

“Investigate to your heart’s content,” 
said the doctor, and laughed. “But first 
get out of the woods yourself. We will 
talk no more about it to-day. Lie quietly 
and make your plans, Sabelli.” 

Cesare watched them as they crossed 
the room and stood in the light from 
the window there. 

What was it all? Putting aside for a 
moment the all-absorbing fact that two 
months had passed—from where came 
the shot, and why? Who was interested 
in an act of that kind? He did not 
for an instant accept the doctor’s sug- 
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gestion of a stray bullet. But who was 
interested in injuring him? Of course, 
the cofintess was the first to cross his 
mind, but it was impossible to suspect 
her. She had left him in such anger 
as he had never seen, but she would not 
do.that thing. She would not dare. 
No matter how angry, she would not 
dare. He looked at her across the 
room. Her flat and haughty back was 
toward him. No matter what the prov- 
ocation, she would not have dared to 
take the chance of killing him. He 
offered a mental apology to Consuelo 
for thinking that her mother could have 
been guilty of such an act. If not the 
countess, then who was it who had 
fired the shot? Stray? A chance bullet ? 

But that was not the question, after 
all. The question was, how to get as 
quickly as possible to that little stone 
house which stood on the edge of the 
cliff there at Ravello. What did she 
think? What could she think? A letter 
was a cold, pale thing, if he could write 
one—and his right hand had no life. 


He spoke sharply. 

“Maddelena !” 

The Italian woman crossed at once 
to him; the two by the window turned 


to hear. Well, let them hear—there 
was no longer anything to conceal. 
There should never have been anything 
concealed! The whole wretched con- 
dition was his own cowardly fault. 

“Maddelena, you know how to get 
to Ravello?” 

“TI—I cannot tell, signor.” 

“You lived down that way. 
know the quickest route?” 

“Si, signor. I think.” 

“Then tell Matteo to get the motor 
at once and go to Ravello. You go 
there to Villa Capriso—any one will 
show you—and tell the lady who lives 
there just what has happened here.” 

The countess crossed swiftly to the 
foot of the bed. Doctor Sagi, scenting 
a family discussion, picked up his hat 
and departed. 


You 


“Cesare,” said the countess. “Ma 
delena ‘ 

“She is under my direction, con- ~ 
tessa,” said her son-in-law curtly. 

He looked at Maddelena. 

“Tell the lady at Villa Capriso every- 
thing. And go at once. Make the 
trip as soon as you can.” 

Then he asked for more food, and to 
have the windows wider open, and set 
himself to wait. 

Maddelena could reach there late at_ 
night ; she could see Alice in the morn- 
ing and could return by afternoon. He 
supposed he could wait; strength was 
given always when it was needed. 

He had not sent word to have Alice 
come; it was enough that she should 
know. And in a few-days he could go. 
He closed his eyes. Beyond that meet- 
ing he could not see. But maybe she 
would come, even if he had not sent for 
her! His heartbeats quickened. And 
that other little expected life—he could 
not conceive of that! But he set his 
teeth hard, to wait as calmly as possible. 

He spoke only in answer to questions 
during the day, but from hour to hour, 
his fear grew. Despite his effort at 
control, there grew, first a thought, then 
a doubt, then a wonder and a worry, 
and it all flooded into fear, plain, 
straight fear, like nothing he had ever 
known. 

He knew when it was time for the 
woman’s return. He heard her step on 
the stair; he knew when she stood by 
him. He did not open his eyes. He 
said, “Well,” in a strange voice which 
was loud and rough, and he knew, be- 
fore she spoke, what she would say. 

“She has gone away, signor, and 
they do not know where.” 

He did not answer and he did not 
open his eyes. 

It was then that Tito came into the 
room. The foot of the bed was exactly 
high enough for a chin rest, and the 
youngster used it as such, and sur- 
veyed his father silently over it. 
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Then, after some quiet moments, he 


kicked the edge of the bed slightly, 
nudgingly. 
“who only lay and did not look. His 


He was tired of a father 


father had been a great deal of a good 
fellow in the past. 

Cesare opened his eyes and saw the 
round face over the footboard. Tito’s 
thick fringe of hair topped a very eager 
pair of eyes, and an instant broad smile 
of welcome met the gaze of the sick 
man. The world, then, had Tito in it— 
it was not all just the blur of agony 
that it seemed. Cesare had been think- 
ing hard. Strength was the first thing 
he must have; strength to search and 
to find. Getting strength meant food 
and air, and it might mean the divert- 
ingness of his small boy there. Then, 
too, he had a pinch of pain in a new 
spot, which in itself was a relief. To 
think that this little boy of Consuelo’s 
had not had a fair chance at his father’s 
interest ! 

He answered the smile at once and 
moved an inviting hand. Tito sidled 
immediately, but furtively around the 
bed and stood beside it. 

He spoke at once, this not-long-to- 
be-daunted Tito. In his careful Eng- 
lish he said: 

“When will you get up?” 

“Do you want me to get up?” 

“Yes. There are five new wabbits.” 

“Really! And what have you been 
doing, fellow, all the time father has 
been sick?” 

“Oh, playing.” 

“With whom?” 

“Not with grand’mére. She is cross 
all the time, and Mad’lena’s cross. But 
down the stairs, father, there is a little 
—she is a girl, father. Should I play 
with girls?” 

“Why not, if you like her?” / 

“Gran’mére says she is not nice be- 
cause her father cuts twees and dwags 
them. Would that make her not nice, 
father—because he dwags twees?” 

“No. How old is she, son?” 
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“She is old. As old as me.” 
“And you play with her?” 
“When I can fool grand’mére. I al- 
ways fool grand’mére when I can, 
father.” 

“Then perhaps the little girl is nicer 
than you. You should not try to fool 
grand’ mere.” 

“Oh, we must! That is the way to 
get along with her.” 

“Who told you that?” 

“Nobody. I have just looked.” 

Cesare thought it as well not to 
follow up the subject. 

“Tell me what you have been doing. 
You stay here with me, Tito, and talk 
to me.” 

“I do not like to stay in the house, 
but I like to stay with you, of course,” 
he finished graciously. 

“Very soon we can go out together. 
But you stay now, son. You stay. Tell 
me what you have been doing.” 

“Tt was me found you on the grass, 
father, when there was blood on your 
neck.” 

“You found me!” 

“Yes, and I scweemed and scweemed 
till Mad’lena came.” 

“Was there any one else?” 

“No. Just Mad’lena and me was 
there.” 

“And you have remembered all this 
time, son?” 

“Why, yes. Of course. To fin’ you 
with blood that way, I would remem- 
ber. It had not ever happened.” 

“Of course you would remember 
that! Tito—has anything else happened 
that was strange, too, and that you have 
remembered ?” 

“No—no—excep’ the wabbits. They 
was there all of a sudden an’ I was 
s’prised.” 

“But nothing else?” Think, son: You 
have not seen any strange people—ask- 
ing for father, or with letters?” 

“Niccolo bwings the letters, father.” 

“Yes, but any one else with word 
for me?” 





“There was a boy one 
day—he had white lit- 
tle pigs in a basket, but 
he ran away when 
grand’mére spoke to 
him.” 

“And did you know 
him ?” 

“No.” 

“Then he did not live 
near, for you know § 
every one who lives near 
here, don’t you, Tito?” 

“Oh, of course, be- 
cause I go down the 
steps all the time to find 
people. I ask them to 
come up—but they 
never come, father, No- 
body ever comes to play 
with me. They are 
afraid. I have to play 
alone always, unless I 
go down the steps. But 
now you are well, it will 
be diff’runt.” 

“Yes. But you would 
know if any one had 
been here, Tito. You 
always know when peo- 
ple come, don’t you, my son?” 

“T watch all people who come unless 
I am very busy. But there was a lady 
once, father eo 

“A lady!” 

“Not a girl to play with. Just a lady, 
and she was cross, too, and she spoke 
to me and Mad’lena, and then went 
away.” 

“What did she say to you?” 

Tito considered. 

“She asked was you here. An’ Mad’- 
lena came an’ jerked me and she asked 
Mad’lena was you here. Then she just 
went away. Father, I wish you would 
have Mad’lena not jerk me.” 

The blood was a hot tide through 
Cesare’s veins. 

“Tito—son—think. 
lady look like? 


What did the 
Can you tell me?” 


“Dreams are true stuff, after all, Laurie. 
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It was fine of you to wait 


and let us name her together.” 


Like them 


“Oh, she was just a lady. 
all.” 


“Was she—do you know, Tito—was 


she Italian? Could she have been 
American—would you know if she 
were that?” 

“Oh, yes, I know Americans. 
Matteo’s wife is one. She is big and has 
red hair and such a loud voice. No, 
this lady was not American.” 

“Can’t you think what she was like? 
Try!” 

Tito shook his head. 

“She was like them all.” 

“Was she—pretty, Tito?” 

“Um-m-m—yes. Pretty. She had 
almost white shoes, father, buttoned 
very high up—not like any I ever saw.” 

Straightaway there pictured itself be- 
fore the sick man a wide closet which 
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‘opened from a room all pink and white, 
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and in that closet there were rows of 
dainty shoes. He had laughed through 
the purchase and fitting of some of 
them. They were unlike any that Tito 
had ever seen! 

Had she been there? Had she come 
there to ask for him? could feel 
how it would hurt her. Maddelena had 
seen her. She could describe 
Then, as he turned his head, he saw 
a dark shape slip behind the curtains 
at the far end of the room. Just a 
sliding, dark shape which passed as he 
saw it. So he did not call Maddelena, 
and he did not ask her any questions. 
She had listened to his talk with Tito. 
All right enough—but why slip into the 
dark of the window corner? 

He looked at her curiously a little 
later when she came. Tito had sprawled 
out upon the bed beside him and Cesare 
held rather tightly to the pliant, moist 
little hand which had so much friend- 
ship in its clutch. He was sure of Tito 
in that house, but was he sure of any 
one else? 





CHAPTER V. 


August, 1914. Alice turned from 
her window in the Hotel Michel and 
caught at Marian Bates as she came 
in. 

“What are we going to do? 
a chance to get away?” 

“Mr. Carlton is seeing to it. He 
thinks he will get passage for us all. 
Some friends of his had reservations 
and they will give up to us, since we 
are women, and wait for a later boat. 
Yes, I think we will get off.” 

She flashed a proprietary glance over 
the bassinette whose occupant was 
slumbering as quietly as if the world 
were not suddenly all agog. Marian 
walked to the window, looked out and 
then away, pacing the room with long 
strides, her hands clasped behind her. 

“How I wish I were a man, Alice! 
Then I could stay and see and do. But 


Is there 


I would wish to be a Frenchman. Have 
you noticed them to-day, the way in 
which they have changed. They know 


what they are up against; they have 
not forgotten what war means. They 
are going to play this game because 
they must, but they are not eager about 
it. They'll do it—don’t doubt that 
they'll do it, but there are to be no 
heroics. Its plain, stern business. 
Heavens! How I wish I were a French- 
man instead of a woman, to be stowed 
away and sent back to America, where 
the war will be nothing but food for 
the first page of the papers.” 

“When do we get away, Marian? 
What shall I do?” 

“Pack.” 

“T have packed—your things and 
mine. Will Mrs. Carlton let us know ?” 

“Be very sure that he will.” She 
turned and gave Alice a slight smile. 

“What you have done to that man, 
my dear, is a plenty. He will move 
when you speak, you may be sure.” 

Alice flushed. 

“Oh, I don’t think so.” 

“Don’t try to humbug me. 
woman, too.” 

“T am not trying to,” said the other 
girl stiffly. ‘He has been kind and has 
liked my voice.” 

Marian laughed. 

“Don’t. I can’t joke yet, 
Come—look,” 

They stood together at fhe window. 
Down the curving narrow street which 
ended in the Champs Elysées, came a 
long line of men in uniform; feet 
marching to their own sound. The men 
had stern faces, and their eyes were 
to the front—forgetful already of all 
except that France was threatened. A 
line of cabs, crowded with luggage and 
overflowing with tourists en route to 
the stations, were drawn to the curb, 
and halted until the small, stern squad 
had passed. 

Marian circled the waist of the other 
girl with one of her strong arms. In 


I am a 


Marian. 









the two months since Alice had brought 
her baby to Paris, the friendship had 
grown between the girls. It was Marian 
who had taken the initiative, Marian 
who had established the footing of Alice 
and the child at the hotel, who had 
given her no time to think, but had sent 
her straightaway to the professor and 
launched her upon a course of lessons. 
It was Marian who had made Gerard 
Carlton welcome when he came in an- 
swer to the note from Alice. It was 
Marian who had directed the trial of 
the voice before him. 

Gerard liked the voice; it was true 
and mellow. He did not believe it would 
make her ‘famous, but useful, and he 
could give her a trial with the opening 
of the fall season in America. He ex- 
pected to return about September first, 
and Alice and Marian had had long and 
serious talks as to what the plan must 
be. Marian advocated that Alice should 
go to New York, take the position 
which Gerard would offer, and estab- 
lish herself definitely. | Meantime, 
Marian would continue her lessons in 
Paris and keep the baby with her. 

“Oh, let me!” she cried, when Alice 
exclaimed at the suggestion. “Believe 
me, my dear, I never loved anything 
before! And I have just wound this 
little thing into my heart until I am 
all of a tangle with it. Trouble? I'll 
nurse her out during the day, and then, 
when I come home, I'll get her into 
my arms and cuddle her and She 
smiles at me already. Why, I wouldn’t 
give a hug of her for all that gayest 
Paris has to offer !” 

7 “Oh, I can’t let you!” 
“Can’t let me be happy? 
“Can’t turn her over to any one.” 
“Why not? Because you love her 
too much? I believe that I love her 
better than you do.” 
Alice faced her friend. 
“T believe you do,” she said, almost 
under her breath. “To you, she is just 
herself, to me she is part of something 
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else, of a thing that makes me want 
almost kill! Part of a bitterness that — 
will live as long as I do. I cannot look 
at her without thinking of the man who 
left me there—abandoned me! Marian, 
why do you suppose he did it?” It was 
the first time she had appealed for a 
reason ; the second time she had spoken 
of Cesare Sabelli and her life with 
him. “Why do you suppose he did 
it?” she repeated. 

“Do you want me to find out?” asked 
Marian. 

“Find out?” 

“Yes. I am not afraid of men. I 
wouldn’t mind at all going and finding 
out what he meant by it—if it would 
make you happier and give little sweet- 
ness there her right chance at life. I 
wouldn’t at all mind telling one Italian 
nobleman what I thought of him!” 

“Never, never! Do you suppose I 
would let him think I had sent a mes- 
senger! Promise me that you never 
will!” 

“Oh, I promise. As you like, of 
course. But if you want it done at any 
time, just let me know.” 

Alice shook her head. 

“Let’s not speak of him,” she said. 
“It makes me feel as if I should—kill.” 

And they did not speak of him, when 
it was finally settled that the baby 
should stay for a time with Marian, 
until its mother had her feet firmly 
fixed on professional ground. 

Then August, 1914, came. 

It was entirely due to the efforts of 
Gerard Carlton that the two girls and 
the child were able to make their way 
through the crowds which thronged the 
Paris station and to find space to hold _ 
them during the journey to the coast. 
The Americans rushing home took the 
war with individual emotions. Gerard 
spoke of it thus: 

“Is there any feeling in the world 
that does not show right in front of 
us?” he said to Alice. They were 
crowded together in a corner of the 
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railway carriage. Marian had the baby, 
who was blinking interestedly from a 
new ard very perky bonnet which her 
adoring slave had bought for the jour- 
ney. “She shall go in festal array,” 
Marian had said, “although the rest of 
us be war swept.” 

“I don’t see much fear, do you?” 
Gerard went on. “Some of us are 
vexed that our Continental tours are in- 
terrupted, and all of us are mad about 
accommodations, but beyond that, we 
don’t get the war, do we? It’s more 
vital that the shopping was not finished 
and that it will be next to impossible 
to get decent seats at table on board.” 

Alice was not listening. She was 
thinking how fast she was speeding 
away from the world which she had 
made for herself. On the other side 
of the ocean she would be entirely lost. 
She wanted to be lost,.of course, but 
now it would be definite. There was 
no chance ever again, as long as she 
should live, of finding that old life 


again. In Paris, anything might happen. 
Any day she might have met him. 

If it were possible that there was a 
reason—but it was not possible, of 
course—he would have known where 


to search. All music centers. But 
across the ocean—it was the end. There 
was a sick thrill in that. There would 
be nothing to remind her but the young 
person in the perky bonnet, who was 
showing distinct signs of flirting with 
Gerard, and who was replying to his 
proffered finger by a cuddle back of 
Marian’s ear, from where she deigned 
to laugh aloud, her latest and most won- 
derful accomplishment. 

“This is our second journey together, 
little lady,” Gerard was saying, “And 
you are acting so much better that I 
hardly know you.” 

That night, Gerard turned swiftly 
from the rail to meet Marian, when she 
made her way across the crowded deck. 

“How are you fixed in your cabin?” 
he asked. 


“There is an odor there, like unto ~ 
nothing I have ever known! We can’t 
decide whether it is cooking, lack of 
ventilation, disinfectants, too many 
people, or chemical experiments some- 
where. We think it is a combination.” 

“Isn’t she coming out?” 

His interruption sent up Marian’s 
eyebrows. 

“She? Oh, was that what you 
wanted to know? No, she is not com- 
ing out. At least, she says she is not. 
I totd her she would be asphyxiated 
before morning, but she didn’t answer. 
No, Mr. Carlton, she is not coming out. 
I’m sorry.” 

He laughed as he met her smile. 

_ “Well, she is attractive!” he said ad- 
mittingly. 

“She’s fine! I am almost glad to 
have been made to go back on our 
plans, so that I shall be on the same 
continent and keep that dear youngster 
for her.” 

“But where is the sister?” 

“The sister will not interfere. We 
have neither of us, Mr. Carlton, any 
relatives who are either close or satis- 
factory.” 

Gerard looked at her, suddenly so- 
bered. Was the story which he felt was 
back of appearances—was it the old 
story? He could not believe that it was, 
but he forgot Marian standing there 
beside him, because there ran a new 
warm flame through his heart, and in 
that flame was the sudden knowledge 
that he did not care what the story 
might be. He looked at Marian vaguely 
when she spoke; he answered briefly 
and did not notice when she moved 
away through the crowd. 

She went a little blindly herself, with 
her fingers twisting together in her 
coat pockets. She went alone in the 
pushing crowd to stare out over the rail 
at the bow and face a new thing, too, 
as Gerard, on the other side of the boat 
was facing one. 

In New York, the final plans were 
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made. Alice sang before the head of 
the opera company, and was engaged 
for a small part in a tour to the Pacific 
slope. The plans were made speedily, 
and she was to leave at once to join 
the company in the West. 

Gerard Carlton went with her back 
to her boarding place, after the matter 
was closed. 

“You have stepped right into it,” he 
said, smiling down at her. “Odd how 
things work out! I hope you are go- 
ing to be happy.” 

“Happy! Oh, that!” said Alice, who 
was a little rosy and bright-eyed from 
the interview. “That doesn’t matter. 
But it gives me a chance to take care 
of myself. I am wonderfully lucky! 
But I have you to thank for it.” 

“No, you have the baby. If she 
hadn’t cried at top speed on the train 
that day, I would not have known you.” 

She did not answer. She did not 
often talk about the baby. 

“I am going to join the company 
after it has been tried out,” he said, 


waiting a moment for the reply he did 


not get. “I will see you in about two 
months. I—hope He stopped. It 
was hard to say what he wanted to, be- 
cause she was watching the pavement 
and her pretty new color had quite 
gone. “I hope you will be glad to see 
me.” 

“Oh, very! And, in the meantime, 
you will drop in and see how Marian 
gets on.” 

“Afraid not. I’m off for the South 
to-day. I will hardly be back in New 
York before I see you. But they will 
be all right.” 

“Oh, yes, indeed. Marian knows how 
to do everything.” 

They parted at the door and Alice 
went up the two flights of stairs to the 
room Marian was settling vigorously. 

“T don’t believe you will like it here, 
Marian. There is that funny odor of 
the unwashed in the lower hall. The 
stairs are not any too clean. It’s board- 


ing-housey. I don’t believe you'll like 
a 

“Then I'll move again,” said Marian 
cheerfully. “But here is a sunny cor- 
ner for Love’s crib, and sunshine in 
a big city is worth a lot. The man is 
too shifty-eyed really to please my taste 
and the woman is a bit creepy. But, 
never mind us, Alice. I am quite capa- 
ble of looking after baby and myself 
while you are gone.” 

She said it again the next day, when 
she piloted Alice through the jam of 
traffic at the station entrance. They 
had left the baby sleeping in the sun- 
shine. Marian bought the ticket, made 
Alice comfortable in the car, and then 
kissed her firmly. 

“Don’t worry a minute, Alice. And 
don’t expect too many letters. No news 
will be good news from me. I hate 
to write letters, but you know I am 
on the job. You have only to sing and 
try to enjoy life. At this end of the line 
we are all right, don’t forget that. I 
will hurry along now, for fear Love 
should wake.” 


When the train had moved out and 
she had waved a hearty good-by, Ma- 
rian went out into the crowded street. 

“Tt’s up to me,” said she nearly aloud. 
“It’s up to me not to be silly! I have 
never turned my head to look after any 
man and I won’t begin now. I don’t 
need a man’s love to make me happy 
—I’m not that kind—not the trailing- 
vine kind of woman, and I won’t let 
myself care if I never see him again! 
I don’t care. I know I don’t. I just 
looked for a minute into forbidden 
worlds. I have my work cut out for 
me!” 

Looking ahead at that work, she 
plunged into the throng at the street 
intersection. Motor horns were toot- 
ing; there was a clang and clamor of 
fire apparatus ; cars backed and ground 
together. In the midst Marian con- 
fusedly stepped forward—stepped 
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back. Some one screamed, whistles 
sounded. Through the pack of people 
the police made their way. 

It was long before they could get her 
from under the wheels where she was 
so tightly wedged, and her arms fell 
limp, with trailing fingers, when they 
lifted her. 

“No use,” said the officer at her 
head. “But rush her to the hospital, 
anyhow.” 

And in her crib where the sunshine 
had been, the baby flung its arms and 
wailed. 


CHAPTER VI. 


The Hutchinsons, man and wife, eat- 
ing their supper by the aid of the small- 
est electric lamp known to the trade, 
conveyed to each other that the persist- 
ent crying of the baby was annoying. 

“T expect as the Joneses won’t stand 
for it, when they come in,” said Mrs. 
Hutchinson. “They happens to be out, 
or we'd a heard. from them afore this. 


It was your fault, Alex, that we took 
a kid in the house, anyhow. I said from 


the first there wasn’t nothin’ to it. 
Better a let the rooms stand empty a 
week or so as have the whole house 
upset !” 

“Ye don't pay bills with empty 
rooms,” responded Mr. Hutchinson. 
“They said as how the child was good- 
natured. Wonder if by any chance 
they ain’t either o’ them there.” 

“At this hour? It’s nine o’clock. They 
went ott early. Don’t they know a 
baby’s gotta be fed?” 

“Then you tell what’s the matter,” 
he returned shortly. “All I gotta say is 
they’d better cut that noise out afore 
the Joneses gets in!” 

Food was consumed silently for a 
time, and the wails ceased. Then they 
began again, with a new, strange, gasp- 
ing sound, 

“Ye don’t suppose as they’re abusin’ 
of it? We don’t know them folks, 
Alex, though ye was so stuck on their 


looks. I’m goin’ to make a excuse an’ 
go up an’ see,” 

She got up as quickly as her bulk 
allowed. 

“Tl go up t’ ‘the hall an’ listen to 
what they’re doin,” she suggested. 
“From the Jones’ bathroom I can hear 
every word the new folks says.” 

Mr. Hutchinson nodded and, with 
the view of possible entertainment, fol- 
lowed his wife upstairs. But from the 
bathroom of the Joneses there was 
nothing to be heard of the new people 
but the cries of the child, and they were 
shorn of temper; they were sobbing, 
heart-hurt murmurs. 

“Pore thing!” said the woman, back- 
ing out of the bathroom. “I don’t be- 
lieve they’re there. I'll go see, Alex. 
They ain’t no harm in that.” 

She knocked at the door of the new 
people’s room, then pushed it open and 
went in. The room was dark but for 
the street lamp which had flung a 
stream of light across the floor. The 
woman put on the lights and the baby 
stopped crying and blinked. 

Then Mr. Hutchinson, lingering on 
guard at the foot of the stairs, heard 
his wife call him, and he hastened up. 

She had taken up the child and stood 
holding it and looking about the room. 

“My Gawd, Alex!” she said in a 
hushed voice. “My Gawd! I believe 
they’ve stuck it on us. Look! The big 
trunk’s gone. They went out along 
about two o'clock. Nobody who in- 
tended to come back to a little baby 
like this would leave it so long. It’s 
past nine o’clock. They’ve stuck it on 
us an’ gone!” 

“Aw, it can’t be!” protested her hus- 
band. “Look at the fixin’s there,” 
pointing to the dressing table, where 
silver-backed trinkets lay. “Aw, it 
can’t be, Emma! Yer allers lookin’ for 
th’ worst. Somethin’ must a happened 
to keep ’em. Can’t ye feed it and get 
it asleep? There’s its bottles and 
things.” 
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Mrs. Hutchinson could. She did it 
darkly, but none the less gently, and 
returned the baby to her crib. 

Then the couple went to the first floor 
and sat back of the stairs to wait. The 
Joneses came in. After the theater hour 
other dwellers in the house came. No 
one else put a key in the latch. 

That night, Mrs. Hutchinson slept in 
the room with the baby. In the morn- 
ing she fed it and then faced her hus- 
band sternly. 

“Ye see! They’ve gone and left it 
on us. An’ your fault, Alex. It was 
you urged takin’ them because the 
women was good-lookin’! That’s what 
we get for yer fallin’ for women all 
the time! A baby saddled on us!” 

“They must a somethin’ happened,” 
he persisted. “They wouldn’t a left all 
them things. Something’s happened. 
We'll wait an’ see.” 

And during the day they waited and 
fed the child. Mrs. Hutthinson even 
awkwardly essayed a change of clothes 
and a bath for it. 

“Nice little thing!’ said Mr. Hutch- 
inson, standing by. 

Mrs. Hutchinson stared. 

“You're not considerin’ adoptin’ it, 
I s’pose. If ye are, ye'll take care o’ it. 
I got more’n I can do a’ready.” 

The couple, as the day progressed, 
looked about the room. They examined 
the litter of trifles on the dressing table ; 
they looked at Marian’s lingerie in the 
boxes; they inspected some gowns she 
had hung in the closet. They agreed 
that she would hardly have left such 
good things if she had intended to stay 
away. Still, as Mrs. Hutchinson sug- 
gested, “We don’t know what they tuk. 
Mebbe these things are nothin’ to folks 
who has to get rid of a child this way.” 

They waited until the next day; until 
the second day. The baby was the only 
satisfied member of the trio. She took 
her food, was agreeable, and responded 
pleasantly to Mr. Hutchinson’s heavy 
efforts at playfulness. 
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But there came a time when they 


must act. 

“They've wished it on us, sure 
enough!” he finally agreed. “Now, 
Emma, we don’ want t’abuse nothin’, 
but we can’t take a kid like this t’raise.” 

“T said that at first,” replied his wife 
stiffly. “’N’ I’ve had the brunt of it. 
Now, you say what’s t’ be done.” 

“We might take it to the perlice.” 

“An’ have it in the papers and cop- 
pers all over the place an’ scarin’ the 
rest o’ the folks away? Think again, 
Alex.” 

He thought again and for several 
days longer they continued to play 
foster parents to the baby and allow it 
to occupy one of their best-paying 
suites. 

Then Mrs. Hutchinson declared the 
proper move. 

“We can’t lose no more money a 
waitin’ on this room. We'll pack their 
things, Alex, and save ’em ’til we sees 
if they comes back. An’ for the baby 
—we'll take it over to the Foundlin’s 
Home there and get them to take it.” 

“We'll have to tell ’em where we got 
it. They’re awful perticular over 
there.” 

“Well, there’s no harm tellin’ what 
we know. An’ if yer good-lookin’ 
women,” with a sniff, “come back, we'll 
know where it is an’ no harm done. But 
we can’t go on nursemaidin’ this way, 
any longer.” 

So it was agreed, and that evening, 
after the residents of the house had 
gone for their evening’s entertainment, 
the woman packed together the baby’s 
clothes and, with her husband carry- 
ing the child, they set out for the 
Foundlings’ Home not far away. 

They rang the bell and were ad- 
mitted. 

“I'd like to see the superintendent,” 
said Mrs. Hutchinson boldly. 

They were shown into the bare office, 
where there was a broad desk, a swing- 
ing chair, and a line of other chairs. 
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The matron came in. She smiled at 
the visitors, but her eyes were keen and 
sought deep. 

“Tam Mrs. Hinton. 
the child?” 

She was a tall woman, whose plain 
gray bodice was crossed with a white 
kerchief, held by a little cameo pin. 
Her gray hair was soft and prettily 
done; her hands were the beautiful 
mother hands, quite out of pictures of 
madonnas—hands with tapering, lithe 
fingers and palms soft and slender. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hutchinson did not see 
these things in detail, but they saw that 
Mrs. Hinton was, as they put. it later, 
“business to the backbone.” They saw 
the keenness of her glance, if they did 
not see the tenderness back of it. They 
realized that she would ask such ques- 
tions as she chose and that she was 
quite used to this situation which had 
new terrors for them. Mrs. Hutchin- 
son unwrapped the baby with trembling 
hands. 

“We would like, if you please, to 
leave this child “here, until its folks 
come for it.” 

“Where did you get it?’ asked the 
matron. 

The question was gentle enough, but 
it was going to require an answer and 
a very exact one. Many more, perhaps! 

Some one spoke from the hall. 

“Just wait a* moment,” said the 
matron, and stepped out. They heard 
a door close. 

The man and woman looked at each 
other. Where had she gone? They 
had visions of investigation, of police 
at the house, of business interfered 
with, of questions that maybe they 
could not answer to suit this calm, in- 
vestigating lady, who knew her busi- 
ness so well and who was used to deal- 
ing with people who wanted to get rid 
of babies. What did they do with people 
who could not answer questions 
promptly? 

Mr. Hutchinson grasped her arm. 


What is it about 


“Let’s get out quick,” he whispered. 
“Let's leave it and get away. We can’t 
have em’ comin’ around our house. 
Let’s get out while we can.” 

There was no hesitancy. Mrs. 
Hutchinson put the child in a corner 
of an armchair and, with hardly a 
sound, the two slipped into the hall, 
noiselessly turned the knob, and fled 
down the steps. 

“If the women come back for it, we 
know where it is,” she panted, when 
they feached their own house. “We 
didn’t do nothin’ criminal, leavin’ it 
that way. We has to pertect our- 


selves!” Sh. 
CHAPTER VIL. 

Alice Fey walked blindly into the 
half-opened door. There was the dull 
thud of striking flesh and almost before 
she had raised her hand to her fore- 
head, it had swollen. There was a 
trickle of blood on her fingers as she 
took them down. 

Gerard Carlton was at her side in- 
stantly. He drew her within the room 
and pushed the door shut. 

“How did you do that?” he 
anxiously. what a 
bump! Didn’t you see the edge there? 
How did you happen to do it? Wait! 
Let me see. That’s a bad little cut. I 
don’t see how you happened to do it!” 

“Just because I do not pay atten- 
tion,” she answered, clasping her fin- 
gers over his. “Never mind. I do just 
such things all the time. I don’t seem 
to pay attention to anything—and then 
I am—tired.” 

She was more than that, apparently, 
for she was very white. He sat beside 
her on the sagging sofa in the un- 
pleasant parlor, and held tightly, too, 
to her fingers. 

She loosed hers first. 

“Never mind. There are worse things 
than a bumped head. I nearly cried, 
though, didn’t I? Not so much the 
hurt as to find some one I knew—to 


cried 
“My dear girl, 
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find that you would come so soon, when 
I asked you to.” 

“You knew I would come. What I 
want to know is, what have you meant 
by what you have done? Why did 
you leave the company that way? Why 
have you been quiet all this time? You 
must have known how anxious I was. 
Why have you done this?” 

“T think you should ask me why I 
have sent for you now.” 

“Well, why?” 

“To ask you for some money—to ask 
you to lend me some until I can earn 
it. You were the only person in the 
world I could ask and I—waited as 
long as I could.” 

“Do you mean 

“T mean I could not wait any longer. 
There is nothing heroic about starving 
to death, Mr. Carlton, and then I have 
something to make me want to live— 
something I must do.” 

“I don’t understand all this. Money, 
of course. You know that. It will be 
a great pleasure. But tell me. I was 
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astounded when I joined the company 
in San Francisco, to find that you had 


left it. They could tell me only that 
you had given no reason and had told 
no one where you were going. I wrote 
you at once to the New York address, 
where we had left Miss Bates. The 
letter came back to me. As soon as I 
could get here, I went to the house and 
found new people there, and they knew 
nothing of any of you. There was 
nothing else for me to do. You don’t 
know hew delighted I was to have that 
note this morning asking me to come to 
you here. What has happened? Some- 
thing, of course. Why didn’t you let 
me know sooner? A pretty way to treat 
a friend!” 

A little discoloration was already 
coming into the bruise on her forehead. 
He looked at her curiously. She was 
thinner, much thinner, and her eyes 
looked larger and darker. They had 
lost the Italian blue with which he had 
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credited them on the first day he had 
seen her. Her black gown lacked en- 
tirely the style which had been a part 
of her; the ruffles at its neck were 
frayed and not too fresh. He even 
noticed that her shoes were shabby. 
Nothing was at all like the girl he had 
first known, except the sheen in her 
hair—a sun ray found that sheen and 
displayed it to him across the dusty 
bareness of the parlor, in which lin- 
gered stolid odors of mixed foodstuffs, 
untouched by any out-of-doors. 

She was looking at him, her chin 
drawn into creases. 

“Mr. Carlton, Marian is dead.” 

“Dead!” He said it incredulously. 
The idea of death did not connect in- 
stantly with the vigorous, live person- 
ality of that great, gold-haired girl. 

“Killed. I found it out at a hospital. 
The books showed the record. I read 
the description and all. You would 
have known at once it was Marian— 
she was not like every girl.” 

“And ” He did not know how to 
form his question. 

“Yes—that’s it—the baby is lost. I 
have searched everywhere. I have not 
been able to find a clew.” 

There were still no words that 
seemed fitting, so he only looked at her. 
Her eyes were very wide open. She 
leaned forward, rubbing the palms of 
her hands back and forth across her 
knees. 

“Yes, that’s it. That’s what I have 
been trying to do—find my little girl. 
Can you imagine You can’t, of 
course, but try and think what it is to 
have one’s very own little girl—some- 
where—anywhere—not to know where. 
Suppose you had been selfish and left a 
little girl of yours, and then, when you 
came back, she was just gone. Thac’s 
worse than to be dead, Mr. Carltoa— 
t@be just gone. So that is what | have 
been doing, and that is why I )iave to 
have money. Because she may be any 
place—just think—any place! I \hought 
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maybe you would be willing to lend me 
money.” 

There was not the faintest glint of 
moisture in her eyes; but he noticed 
how dull they were. Eagerness had been 
drained from them; dogged determi- 
nation alone remained. 

“You see—I began wrong. I denied 
to you that she was mine.” 

He got up and walked to the window 
and stared out through the dirty cur- 
tains and dingy panes, because a man 
does not like to feel twisted in the face 
and heart. He knows that emotions 
belong to women and must be kept 
where they belong. He had never had 
any trouble keeping his there and now 
—with that girl, whom a few weeks 
had struck so hard 

He turned suddenly. 

“Look here! I must know all this. 
But first—I want you to know that I 
love you! Will you marry me and let 
me have the right to hunt with you?” 

“Marry you! Oh! You thought I 
was not married?” 

He knew she must see the answer in 
his face. She put her hand out. 

“That was good of you. Oh, it was 
very good of you!” 

“It is because I love you!” 

Her hand clutched his arm, and then 
ran up to his shoulder and clung there. 

“Do you mind?” she asked very low. 
“Do you mind if I do this?” 

“This,” was to come close and put 
her face against his breast. He stood 
quietly and held her with one arm. She 
grew heavy against him and breathed 
slowly and evenly. 

Some one went through the hall out- 
side and there were scraping noises. 

She lifted her head and stepped back. 

“There,” she said. “That has made 
me feel better—to hold tight to some 
one. Thank you for letting me.” 

“Shall we go out and get something 
good to eat?” He tried to say it nor- 
mally and still make it fit in with what 
had been said in that room. 











“Yes, but first I would rather tell 
you about it—if you want to know.” 

“I think I have proved that.” 

“Yes, when you asked me to marry 
you. And when you let me lean against 
you. You did not mind that, you're 


?”? 


sure 

“No, I did not mind it at all, Alice. 
But let us go out and have a good 
dinner first and then see what you want 
done. We will talk it all over and get 
at it reasonably. I don’t believe you 
have been reasonable about it, have 
you, my dear?” 

“No, no. Oh, no! I guess not. I 
have been frightened.” 

“Of course, and that’s foolish. We 
will go at it sensibly together.” 

She went away and came back with 
an odd-looking little hat and a coat 
not half warm enough for the snow out- 
side. He noticed her belongings sharply. 
He hoped he could be dexterous enough 
to make her take from him what she 
needed. Somehow, the knowledge that 
she had a husband did not bear upon 
him as heavily as it should upon a man 
in love. It was such a far-off husband, 
most intangible. He remembered the 
fury which he had seen in her in the 
past—fury which came from recollec- 
tions of the man she had married— 
and he could not be made unhappy by 
a man who could put anger into her 
face as he had seen it. There had been 
none of her old fierceness and intoler- 
ance to-day; it seemed to have gone. 

He knew where to take her, where 
it was quiet and restful, with no jazz 
bands; where the food was good and 
where they could sit long and talk. 

“IT am not starving.” She smiled 
faintly. His heart jumped at her first 
smile. “I have a little money yet. I 
did not wait too long. I have tried to 
be reasonable.” 

“Yes, I am sure you have,” he said 
protectingly, and then talked of other 
things until their dinner was over. 
Finally he said: 
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“Now tell me as calmly as you can— 
as if it were some one else, dear, if 
you can.” 

And she tried. She told him how, 
after she had joined the company, she 
had become uneasy because she did not 
hear from Marian; how she sent a tele- 
gram which was returned; how worry 
grew into fear until she could not bear 
it, and so made the journey back to 
New York; how the boarding house 
had changed and no one knew what 
had become of the other proprietors, 
nor of Marian and the child; how she 
began at once a round of hospitals, 
feeling sure an accident must have hap- 
pened ; how she found at last the record 
of an unknown woman killed on the 
streets—Marian, for she was shown the 
clothes. But no clew to the child. She 
had visited homes for children, associ- 
ations in rescue work, but with no re- 
sults. And money was nearly gone. 

“So I wrote you. And you will lend 
me enough to keep me a little while?” 

“You can go back to the company, I 
am sure, in some capacity. You want 
to do that, don’t you?” 

She shook her head. 

“Oh, I could not do that. I could not 
leave the city. I must get work of some 
kind, and then, after hours I can be 
looking all the time.” 

“You can’t do that. You can’t look 
that way. It would not mean anything.” 


“Oh, it must!” she cried a little 
wildly. “Don’t say it won’t mean any- 
thing. It must! Some day I shall run 


across a clew, if I never stop trying— 
and I never shall, Mr. Carlton. Some 
day I’ll see her somewhere, or hear of 
her. I will get something to do. I think 
I will cletk in a store.” 

“Do you know how?” 

“Why, one doesn’t have to know 
how. One just clerks.” 

“T think it takes experience. 
don’t know  stenography? 
course not. You can learn.” 


You 
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“No, that takes time and I have noth- 






ing to live on while I learn. I can’t 
take your money for that. No, I will 
try and get a position in a store. If I 
only had some idea what part of the 
city would be the most likely! But 
I will wait and hunt. I have not lost 
hope, Mr. Carlton. Surely, surely, I 
will not be punished much. longer for 
my wickedness and selfishness! Surely, 
after a little while, I will have paid.” 

And he could not move that resolu- 
tion. She counted very gingerly such 
bills as she accepted from him and 
folded them away in her purse. 

“This will keep me three weeks, and 
in that time I will find something. Yes, 
I will let you know if I don’t. I would 
rather you did not come to see me. No, 
I won’t move to a better place until 
I get a little ahead. Yes, I’ll meet you 
once in a while for dinner. I’d like to. 
Please. don’t argue with me about my 
plans.” 

“But I want to say one thing.” 

“Ves a “ 

“That I love you and that if I never 
say it again, the love is there just the 
same. Will you remember that?” 

“Do you want it that way?” 

“If I love you, it gives me the right 
to help in every way. It gives me the 
right to ask to help. And it makes me 
happier to have you know it.” 

“Oh, and you like it?” 

“Like what—to love you?” 

She nodded. 


“T must like it, must I not? There is 
no other way.” 
CHAPTER VIII. 
There were six wide windows 


through which the morning sun lay in 
broad swaths across the room; there 
were six wide windows to the south; 
six wide windows to the west, and the 
sun followed them all day. Krom its 
earliest ray to its latest, it looked in 
upon the big room where the babies of 
the Foundlings’ Home spent their days, 
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Along the windowless side of the 
room, there was a mattressed shelf 
with a white rail. There, at intervals, 
were the babies, sleeping under blue 
tufted quilts, sitting to wave their toys, 
growing comfortable and content in the 
warmth and care. 
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Casper stepped back, but he looked interested. 
Gardner made to him. 


MA it was eager and alert—anxious, 


“Yours, Casper. 


There were individual cradles and 
beds, too; there were small playgrounds 
fenced in for those big enough to ex- 
plore; there were tiny rocking-chairs 
for those big enough to sit in them— 
and all flooded with the sun, wide and 
open and meant to bring happiness into 
small lives forgotten in the regular dis- 
tribution of joy. 

Mrs. Hinton, the matron, smiled at 
the visitor making the rounds with her. 

“T am glad you think it pleasant. We 
try to treat every baby here as it would 
have been treated in its own home, if 
that home had been right.” 

The woman beside her caught her 
breath. 

“Just think! How many have you?” 

“Thirty-five now. That is not many 
for us.” 

“And—do you think there is one | 
can have?” 

“We will see. 
say?” 

“Four months.” 

The matron looked at the visitor. 
had to look down to see her face, 


How old did you 


She 
and 
too, 
and it was the anxiety that 
the matron was watching. 

“You are particular about 
that age?” 
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He listened with great care to the explanation 
Touch her hand. Yours.” 















“Yes, yes. Oh, yes!” 

The matron stood for a moment, 
considering. One of the babies gurgled 
and reached for her; she bent and 
raised it to a sitting position, where it 
clutched the white rail and showed two 
tiny teeth in appreciation, then it beat 
the rail softly. 

“This baby is eight months. 
a dear. But she is too old?” 

“Yes. Tao old.” 

Again the matron’s eyes were keen 
through their gentleness. 

“I want you to see-this one,” she 
said. At the end of the long bed, a 
baby looked up at them. Instantly it 
took its hands back under the quilt, 
and dark eyes which had been wide and 
wondering took on a sudden look of— 
perhaps not fear—more, a not-under- 
standing apprehension. 

The matron touched the child and it 
grew tense under the covers. She spoke 
and it relaxed, but continued to peer 
out with very black eyes, sober and 
wide. 

“This child is two years old. See 
how small she is. When she was 
brought to us a year ago by the police, 
her back was covered with welts which 
had broken through the skin, They 
were across her chest, too. In all that 
we have done for her, she has never 
forgotten; she has never smiled. What 
do you suppose they could have done 
to that baby to make her remember 
this way? She doesn’t sit up and she 
doesn’t play with toys. One day, not 
so long ago, she reacHed for a ball I 
offered her. Her hand crept toward 
it, then she suddenly drew it back, and 
through her little nightgown her fingers 
felt for the welts across her chest. 
Then she covered her head and 
lay still. Wha tcould have been done 
to a baby to make it remember like 
that ?” 

Then the matron moved on, without 
waiting for the shocked reply. 
“See this little girl,” she said. 
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“She 





roust be four or five months old. She 
was left here only a few days ago, — 
Perfect condition. A man and woman 
brought her. I was called away as I 
was beginning to question them and 
they shipped out and left the child. She 
has been cared for. She was never a 
waif. We do not often have them like 
this,’” 

“May I take her up?” 

The matron watched the woman with 
the child. She was evidently not used 
to handling them; but her color spread 
instantly, warm and eager; her eyes 
misted. The matron knew the child- 
love when she saw it. : 

The visitor turned eagerly. 

“May I have her?” 

“We will talk about it,” said the 
matron quietly. 

And they talked about it in the stern 
office downstairs. The matron leaned 
forward, her face serious. 

“This child is of good birth; it did 
not belong to the people who brought 
it here. We have no means of know- 
ing how they came by it; it is not our 
business to go out and find where chil- 
dren come from; our business is to care 
for them when they are here. But it 
is our business to know where they are 
going when they are adopted. We must 
know why you want the child and all 
details concerning yourself. In return, 
we protect you against inquiry, unless 
there is some very good reason why 
we should not.” 

“Of course you want to know! I 
understand. My husband is Lieutenant 
Harry Gardner of the United States 
army. He has been on the Mexican 
border for a year. I—have been at 
our summer home in the mountains.~ 
Mr. Gardner will be there in a week. 
I want to have the baby with me at 
home when he comes. We have money 
and—we would love her very much.” 
There was a sob in the last word. The 
matron was looking at her. 
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“You have lost a child.” It was a 


statement, not a question. 


Mrs. Gardner nodded. 

“How long ago?” 

“A—er—four months ago?” 

“I see. You want the child here to 
take the place of the one you have 
just lost?” 

Again the other woman nodded. Her 
fingers were bending each other back 
and forth in her lap. 

The matron spoke, 

“I can, of course, substantiate what 
you say about your ability to care for 
the child.” 

She stopped then and waited. When 
Laura Gardner looked up and met her 
straight gaze, her mouth trembled, but 
she lifted her head and spoke steadily. 

“T can give you immediately all proof 
that we are proper persons to have 
her.” 

“Then what is the matter?” 

The question came like a shot from 
lips which had set themselves uncom- 
promisingly. 

“What are you nervous about, Mrs. 
Gardner? Don’t say you are not. I 
have been in this work for thirty years. 
I know. Be frank with me, if you 
want the child. You cannot have her 
if you are not.” 

“T—I do not understand.” 

The matron arose. 

“T seem to know always when I am 
being told only part of the truth. When 
you are ready to give me your con- 
fidence, I shall be ready to talk about 
the child. Not before.” 

~ She crossed the room and opened the 
door. Laura Gardner sprang up. 

“Oh, let me have her!” she cried. “I 
must have her. You needn’t be afraid. 
I shall love her so much—we both will! 
You don’t know. I must have her! I 
have searched every other place. Oh, 
let me have her! I beg of you. I 
must !” 

She was shaking as she talked. 





“And does your husband feel the 
same way about it?” 

“Yes, yes. Oh, yes!” 

“How do you know? He has not 
been here since your child died?” 

““No—yes.” 

The matron put a hand on the other 
woman’s shoulder, put her back into 
her chair, and sat before her. 

“Is it possible that your husband does 
not know? That you want to substi- 
tute this child for your own?” 

“Oh, what do you care?” And the 
voice was tightsand thick with tears. 
“If you knew! He was crazy fer the 
baby. He had built everything upon 
it. It came—it—it—never lived at all. 
I could not tell him! I could not x 

She stopped and the matron waited. 

“T sent him word we were all right. 
And his telegrams I could not tell 
him the child had not lived! Yes—I 
have not told him and I will not. He 
will not know. He will love this baby 
—we both will. It is not necessary to 
tell him.” 

Mrs. Hinton touched her gently. 

“No, no. That is beginning wrong. 
Tell him the truth.” 

“I can’t. I can’t. 
sorry for me.” 

“I am sorry for you, but do the right 
thing. Tell him the truth and then 
you shall have the baby.” 

They sat silently for a long time. The 
buzzer on the desk rang and the matron 
arose, 

“IT must go. Think it over. I can- 
not let a child go into a home under 
false conditions.” 

Laura Gardner grasped her arm. 

“Might I not keep the baby a while 
before I tell him? Let him learn to 
love her first and then tell? Won’t you 
let him love it first?” 

The matron shook her head. 

“He must be told at once.” 

Laura Gardner dropped her out- 
stretched hand, but in an instant she 
had whirled back. 
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The Missing Life Line 


“I promise. I promise anything. Only 
let me have her.” 


September had touched the earth 
with its colored pencils, and all the 
greenness of the mountain forests had 
turned to brilliancy. Then, too, Sep- 
tember’s sun mellowed the tartness of 
the fall days. All along the winding 
roads there was silence. Summer visi- 
tors had gone; only those who loved 


the mountains were staying to take the_ 


frostiness which bit sharply ‘in the early 
mornings and at night. 

The Gardner home stood on its wind- 
ing driveway, halfway to the top of the 
mountain. It’ was a great, rambling, 
stone house, inside of which were 
spacious rooms with great fireplaces, 
where backlogs simmered all day and 
all night. 

Lieutenant Harry Gardner had ar- 
rived the previous day. He stood in 
front of the big fireplace in the living 
room with an arm about his wife. He 
laughed. 

“Dreams are true stuff, after all, 
‘Laurie. It was fine of you to wait and 
let us name her together. Laurie, the 
army makes a man appreciate home. 
You and the house here were enough 
for any man’s happiness, and now the 
little girl—well, there’s nothing left to 
wish for. Not often a fellow gets his 
life fixed just as he wants it!” 

She leaned against him. 

“‘*Flarry.” 

He looked down. 

“Ts that a worry in your voice, dear 
love?” 

“N-n-no. But, as you say, there is 
so seldom perfect happiness. Now— 
suppose the baby had not lived—sup+ 
pose we had just had to get along with 
other people’s 2 

“Why think of it?” 

He could not see her face. If he 
had, he would have seen her lower lip 
caught tight between her teeth. 

“But maybe we should think of it— 


maybe we should. There was a woman, 
Harry—right near here. Her baby died ' 
and they were so distressed!” 

“Are you trying to tell me something, 
Laurie?” 

“No, no. Oh, no,” in sharp anxiety. 

“Then, why bring in some unhappy 
woman? You are not unhappy. Lordy! 
How lucky a man can be!” 

“Yes,” she said. 

He sat down in front of the fire and 
pulled her to his knee. She turned her 
face away to look out into the forest, 
which was darkening fast and where a 
new wind was stirring the branches 
roughly. There was a letter to be 
written that night. A woman in a gray 
dress at a certain institution was wait- 
ing for it. 

“I wanted to tell you about that 
woman, Harry.” 

He took her chin in his hand and 
turned her face toward him. He looked 
straight into her eyes; her lids did not 
drop. She looked too, hard and 
straight, and prayed in all confusion: 
“Let him know—let him not know! 
Make me tell him—make me not tell 
him! But she did not shrink from his 
gaze, which lasted long; she met it. 

“Harry dear—that poor woman i 

He stooped and kissed her. 

“Never mind about her, my dear. 
We will not talk about saddening 
things.” 

And that night, she wrote hysteri- 
cally : 

T did not tell him. 
not. 


I could not. I will 
If it is done, you will have to do it. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Lieutenant Harry Gardner had come 
up to his mountain home. not only to 
join his wife and his new daughter, but 
to tell something that cold pen and ink 


could not tell. After two days spent 
in the yellow sun, getting acquainted 
with life as it is to a man at home, he 
had not yet told, partly because of the 
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_ little flurry of confusion which he had 


caught in his wife’s mood. It changed 
suddenly into something not unlike 
recklessness, but from that, into a con- 


‘fidence more familiar. 


“People are not always so hard as 


. they pretend to be, are they, Harry?” 


she asked. He speculated less upon her 
meaning than he would have done if his 
own proposition had not been so im- 
mensely large and confronting. 

It was this: That he was to go at 
once to France, with the first represen- 
tative group from the United States. 

Lieutenant Gardner was glad of the 
chance. He recognized that it had been 
his enthusiasm, his long and hard work 
at the practical details of his depart- 
ment, that had brought him into notice. 
Hg had gone into the army with a 
knowledge of civil engineering, and he 
was now to apply that knowledge dur- 
ing his visit on the other side. He did 
not know what was in the heads of 
the authorities at Washington, any 
more than he knew what the warring 
countries were planning, but he did 
know that he was to go without herald- 
ing and was to be there as the storm 
of war spread and threatened. 

He was to go at once and Laurie was 
to be told. 

Casper, the collie, came around the 
corner of the house and looked at him 
as he sat on the broad stone step, 
waiting for Laurie to come out and 
“have her heart broken,” as he put it 
to himself. The dog cocked his ears 
and put his head to one side. Then 
he came and lay with his chin across 
his master’s shoes, gently fanning the 
great tassel of a tail and thus mention- 
ing how glad he was to have the man 
of the house at home. 

Casper was twelve years old and had 
made the best of his opportunities. He 
knew his own business perfectly. In 
the city, where he spent the winters, 
he knew it was the business of a big 
collie to make the best of the brick 


square which was his out-of-doors, to 
conduct himself with dignity within the 
house, to walk as a gentleman would 
at the end of his leash when he went 
out. But, in the mountains, he was lord 
of the premises. From his vantage 
point on the flat, stone step at the top 
of the terrace, he surveyed.the crescent 
of cleared ground walled about by 
tangled forest and edged on either side 
by brooks which were trickling rivulets 
one day and raging torrents with a 
night’s rain. 

From the flat stone on the terrace, 
Casper knew the moment any one 
turned in at the entrance gate a half 
mile away. He would sit up and wait 
for the visitor to come to a certain point 
in the drive, from which the house 
could be viewed. It was Casper’s idea 
that the house was well worth looking 
at and that it was proper enough for 
strangers to come and see it, provided 
the toes of their shoes did not pass be- 
yond a certain point. That point passed, 
Casper would arise and step down, and 
it was a brave man who did not halt. 

If the visitor stepped back over the 
line which Casper had selected as the 
dead line of friendship, the collie would 
lie down on the grass at the point to 
which he had advanced in his charge 
and fix his eyes upon the eyes of the 
stranger. A movement forward brought 
a resumption of hostilities ; a movement 
backward was received with autocratic 
silence. 

As to what would happen if a visitor 
persisted in coming forward against the 
warning, it had never been demon- 
strated but once. Casper’s head had 
sunk into his white fluffy collar, his 
body squared and crouching, his eyes 
red-rimmed; and Laura Gardner had 
flung herself across him with her arms 
about his neck, screaming: 

“Go back! Go back! 
him! Go back!” 

That was Casper—the gentlest of the 
gentle, except upon occasion. 
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The collie had not known just what 
to do with the new member of the 
family who had arrived in the home of 
the two dearly beloved people. As a 
rule, he did not care for children; they 
were apt to make striking motions. 
Whether with straws or bludgeons 
would be quite the same to a collie who 
had never been struck, but who under- 
stood in a vague, primeval way, that 
such things were done. The little new 
arrival at the mountain house did not 
make striking motions, but it was of the 
variety of person who did, Casper con- 
sidered, regarding it seriously as it 
blinked in the golden sun, when Laura 
Gardner came out on the step, too. 
Casper wrinkled his forehead into his 
equivalent for a frown, backed away, 
and sat erect, surveying aloofly. 

“Casper, look here!” said Lieutenant 
Gardner, taking into his own one of the 
small hands and extending it. “Look 
here. Come!” 

Casper came tentatively, and disdain- 
fully advanced his nose. 

“Be careful,” said Laura. “He is 
queer about children, you know.” 

“He’s all right. Casper, boy, here is 
some one for you to take care of. See?” 

Gardner put the small hand upon the 
satiny-smooth brown head and the baby 
curled her fingers there and spread and 
stretched them. Casper stepped back, 
but he looked interested. He listened 
with great care to the explanation 
which Gardner made to him. 

“Yours, Casper. Touch her hand. 
Yours.” 

Then Gardner turned to his wife. 

“We shall call her Louise, shall we 
not, dear? So that her nickname may 
be ‘Weesie??’ You know that is what 
they called my mother. It was her 
child name and it stayed with her all 
her life. I remember how odd it seemed 
to me to hear her friends call her 
‘Weesie,’ but when I grew up and she 
was frail for so many years, it was just 
fitting. I always knew that when I 


-She did not believe that the matron, 
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had a daughter of my own, I s 
want her called that. So that is what 
she shall be, eh—Laurie?” 

“Of course. I wanted you to name 
her.” 

“Give her to me. Come on, Casp, 
we'll take her for her first visit to the 
balsam thicket. Come on, old boy.” 4 

Casper followed, looking at the — ~ 
ground. He was not yet sure of this 
new thing in the mountains. It had a 
soft hand and a taking way of moving 
it about on one’s head, but he was not 
quite ready yet for allegiance. So he 
followed at a distance. 

Laura Gardner watched. Did Harry 
suspect anything at all? No, of course 
he did not. He could not, and yet he 
had looked very straight and been a 
little serious for a man just home. She 
clasped her hands together in her lap. 


















































down there in the city, would say any- 
thing. “She won’t. She knows we 
should have the baby. I don’t believe 
she will do anything, and I am going 
to chance it. It isn’t wicked. It can’t 
be wicked! Oh, but he would never 
forgive me, if he knew!” 

Laura Gardner had shown in her de- 
fiance of the matron and of her own 
promise the desperation that a frail 
thing has when cornered. Through the 
ten years of their married life, the one 
unsatisfactory element had been that 
there was no child. With Gardner, the 
question had grown to be an obsession, 
and to his wife, it was even more than 
that, for she visioned the slipping away 
of their happiness ; she watched stealth- 
ily for signs of a weakening of their 
love. If Gardner stopped to speak to a 
child, she stiffened and waited and 
looked, with fear in her heart. He felt 
it, too. She knew that, even through 
his effort not to show it—perhaps be- 
cause of that effort. 

Then, at last, the blessing was as- 
sured. They had been like two children 
in their talks and plans for the coming 


















































































































comforts were the best. 
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eager to keep her where climate and 
He had ex- 
pected to come when the child was born, 
He had been unable to do so, and she 
had been alone to read his urgent tele- 
grams, to answer them and to wait 
until he came, before she should 
tell him that her child had not lived. 

It was in those long hours, when his 
coming was delayed from day to day, 
that the idea had come to her to sub- 
stitute a child, whom, she felt sure, he 
would love as much as hers, if he did 
not know. She questioned if she could 
love it as much; she thought she could 
not. But he would. He would have 
the feeling of possession, if she did not. 
It had not seemed to be such a secret 
to carry, as she dreamed over it, not 
half so much of a burden, as the burden 
of his disappointment. 

The days and weeks passed. She 
grew frightened. What could she say 
when he came? Was there an excuse 
for not telling a man when his child 
had died? She had thought at first, in 
her grief and disappointment, only of 
saving him—until he should be with her 
and she could help him bear it. Just 
a week and he would be with her. So 
she wrote a letter and did not tell. He 
did not come at the end of the week. 
He was delayed another week—two— 
three. It grew into a month, and then, 
of course, she could not tell! She could 
not sit down and write: “A month ago, 
your baby died.” Impossible! She 
knew then that she had been insane to 
wait at all. She should have seen what 
might develop. 

Then a panic seized her when she 
knew he had really started for home. 
It was in this panic that she sought a 
child. Hardly knowing what she was 
doing, in her effort to keep the old 
happiness, not to tear it apart by such 
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_ of that child, wanted so long. Gardner 
“was sent to the Mexican border. He 
_ gave his wife gladly to the mountains, 





a confession, she frantically searched 
for a child. It was in that frame of 
mind that she saw the baby at the 
Foundlings’ Home. Still in that frame 
of mind, she promised to tell her hus- 
band. And now, it was still in a des- 
perate, elemental fear that she watched 
him that morning. 

If only he would go away soon, 
before the matron had time to tell him. 
Then, maybe, when he came back, the 
dread of the telling would be past. 

Lieutenant Gardner looked oddly at 
his wife that night, when he told her 
he was ordered to France, that he 
would leave within a few hours. Of 
course, what she was showing was not 
relief, but it looked almost like it. 

“But we are not in the war,” she 
said. 

“There are many things we can learn 
from what they are doing over there. 
I am going to use my eyes, Laurie; use 
my mind; see how to apply to our use 
some of the things they have already 
learned.” 

It was decided that he should leave 
them at the mountain house and they 
would go into town within a short time. 
The next morning they stood together 
on the steps. She looked at him and 
caught her breath, he looked at her and 
waited. 

“Just a few months, Laurie, and a 
wonderful experience! Safer than on 
the border, too. You need not worry. 
Then you have Weesie now. You have 
nothing to say—especially—before I 
go?” 

“No, no. Nothing—except, be care- 
ful. You have nothing—especially—to 
say to me, Harry?” 

“No.” 

Then they kissed each other, seri- 
ously and gently, those two people who 
had loved many years. 

They smiled, too, at each other—a 
little wistfully, as an army man and his 
wife do smile at parting. 


TO BE CONCLUDED NEXT MONTH. 
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ASPELL 


Concerning a girl of charm, a man of wit, and a certain beauty lotion. A refreshing 
love story by a promising new writer, more of whose work will appear in this magazine. 


ATRICIA was sitting on one foot, 
quite regardless of her new black 
maline dancing frock. Hugh had 

been leaning back with that misleading 
air of sleepy negligence which long- 
suffering college instructors, in days 
past, had learned to recognize as a state 
of mental activity, a lighted fuse pre- 
liminary to a fresh explosion. He had 
been considering the warmly tanned V 
of her throat, unconcealed by a heavy 
dusting of powder. 

“It was too absurd, Hugh,” she said, 
chuckling over the adventure. “There 
I was with just those four pennies, and 
there was the conductor coming toward 
me. The man next to me was youngish, 
a decent-looking chap. I was desper- 
ate. So I turned to him and said, 
‘Pardon me, will you give me ¥ 

It was just at that dramatic climax 
that impulse led Hugh Silvernail to 
reach over and lightly rub the powder 
from the tannest part of her throat with 
his forefinger, with the impersonal cu- 
riosity of a boy who rubs the frost 
from a windowpane. 

Miss Patricia van Tyne stood 
haughtily, a slender duplicate of her 
imposing mother. Frigidly she awaited 
his explanation. 

He got to his feet and gave her the 
audacious, irresistible Silvernail grin. 

“Oh, I say, Patsy, dear, don’t be 
miffed,” he entreated. “It’s adorably 
browned. Pleasant associations—sandy 
beach, boyish middy, and all the rest. 


Why cover it up?’ No, not flattery, 
he decided as her head went still higher ; 
skillfully he tacked. “Anyway, it was 
a purely scientific interest. I think I’ve 
an idea, Patsy,” he said tentatively. He 
waited. “A corking idea!” 
Curiosity stirred in Patricia’s breast. 
“What? No,” she broke off, “you 
weren’t listening; you didn’t hear a 
word I said. You will take me back 
to Jim. I have the next two dances 
with him,” she added unnecessarily. 
Hugh spent a sleepy interval of four 
dances alone in the library. He smoked 
a box of cigarettes. He occasionally 
murmured words to himself. “The 
ladies, bless ’em,’’ he said once, inhaling 
deeply, “give ’em what they want—but 
first tell ’em what they want. Create 
a demand, then supply it. That’s the 
stuff! Probably began with fancy 
breast plates back in Cleopatra’s days. 
Some guy started the fad. Then smell- 
ing salts for fainting ladies of the Vic- 
torian age. The gentleman who in- 
vented smelling salts must have coined 
a heap of money. Beauty patches, odd 
shapes — powdered wigs — clocked 
stockings. A monopoly on eyebrow 
shapers.” He grinned. And _ later, 
“Might call it Tanno,” he muttered. 
“No, that sounds like a shoe polish.” 
Hugh came to life after the eighth 
cigarette and decided to make his es- 
cape. He eeled his way through the 
end of the crowded hall, blew a kiss to 
Patricia as she floated by in Jim Mon- 










































































: agen's arms, her eyes fixed on a spot 


ve Hugh’s head, and slid through 


_ the dbor. 


He smoked another box of cigarettes 
in his room before he turned in. And 
at three o’clock he switched on his desk 
light and wrote rapidly for a half hour. 
This was the result: 

A skin kissed by the sun, fingered by fresh, 
~ winds. Nature’s skin with a healthy, 
outdoor color. A skin that whispers of 
gypsy trails through clover-sweet meadows, 
of warm sea beaches under flashing blue 
skies, of orange groves in the sunny South. 

Have you ever compared the pasty, sallow 
complexion of the city girl, the hothouse 
plant, gray through its rouge, with the 
warmly tanned skin of the outdoor girl—the 
tennis girl, the bathing girl? 

“Ye Nut-Brown Maid” will give you that 
faintly olive tint, which, with your dark eyes 
and dusky hair, may set you apart from 
others as an “interesting” woman, or may 
carry the alluring, daring hint of hot- 
blooded Spanish ancestors far back. 

“Ye Nut-Brown Maid” will give you that 
tich, satiny, apricot tint, which, with your 
blue eyes and blond hair, may make you 
fairly radiate health and youth and vitality. 

“Ye Nut-Brown Maid” is to rouge and 
powder what the clean, pungent odor of 
balsam in the open is to the choking smell 
of incense behind closed doors. 

Right here it may be stated that 
Hugh Silvernail understood woman as 
well as it is given to any mere man to 
understand her. He knew, for instance, 
when Patricia moistened her lips with 
the tip of her tongue, that it was barely 
possible that her lips were dry, but that 
it was much more probable that Patricia 
herself was aware that moistened lips 
are becomingly red. He knew that the 
deliberate turning of a woman’s head 
does not always mean indifference; on 
the contrary, the lady in question may 
be conscious of a Julia Marlowe profile. 
And he knew many other things. 

Hugh Silvernail had reason to under- 
stand woman. He had been brought up 
by three aunts, “the Silvernail sisters.” 
Only those who have lived in Royceville 
can realize fully the connotation of that 
name, Silvernail. Even Patricia, who 


a 


knew, of course, that the Silvernails 
had ancestors upon their dining-room 
wall even as the Van Tynes had, could 
not begin to understand. 

Four months of each year, Hugh had 
lived with his youngest aunt, Fay. The 
fairest and least pretentious of the three 
sisters, she had married, he suspected, 
because she wanted to. At any rate, 
there were two blond and amiable 
girls. From aunt Fay and his cousins 
he had learned most. Mother and 
daughters, they had a weakness for 
pale pink crépe-de-Chine underwear. 
Before he was ten, he knew the differ- 
ence between a camisole and a bras- 
sire; at twelve, he discovered that a 
profusion of soft curls at the nape of 
the neck does not necessarily grow that 
way; and at eighteen, he learned that a 
delicate, finely arched eyebrow is not 
always inherited. 

At the end of the four months, he 
moved two blocks away to the less 
cheerful abode of his aunt Cherlina. 
Cherlina, the second sister, who had a 
depressing sense of duty, had been 
pushed into marriage by her eldest 
sister to perpetuate the Silvernail race. 
There were no children, and she had 
turned, finally, to religion. She had 
made Hugh feel that beautifying ugly 
women might be a mission. He had 
never forgotten the pathetic look of 
gratitude she had given him when he 
had once patted her hand and called 
it “soft and white.” 

The last four months with aunt Han- 
nah, in the huge old family mansion, 
he had hated. Hannah, with her cold, 
patrician face, had never married. The 
family forks and spoons, the family 
portraits, must be kept undefiled by out- 
siders for the next male Silvernail. 

But even Hannah had her vulnerable 
points. Hugh remembered the time she 
had caught him sliding down the ma- 
hogany banisters and had taken him 
into her great front bedrdom to punish 
him. He had stared solemnly at the 




















lady in the black velvet hat on the wall 
and then had turned to aunt Hannah 
with eyeS that expressed innocent ad- 
miration. ‘You look like her,” he had 
announced, pointing. Aunt Hannah 
had almost lost her dignity for a mo- 
ment, as, flushing with pleasure, she 
turned toward her mirror. Hugh had 
slipped out unnoticed. Nothing had 
happened to him. A week or so later, 
aunt Hannah had appeared in a black 
velvet, Gainsborough hat. 
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“Oh, I say, Patsy, 
dear, don’t be 
miffed,” he en- 
treated. 


“Ye Nut-Brown Maid” 










From Hannah, Hugh had learned 
that women, all women, have their weak _ 
spots, if you can only find them. 

Hugh yawned himself awake early, ~ 
as early as nine o’clock. He had re- 
membered Chester Wakefield, the 
young chemistry shark, who had openly 
adored him as only a seedy, hard- 
working sophomore can adore a bril- 
liant, lazy senior. He splashed joy- 
ously through a cold plunge, and got 
his man on the telephone. Eagerly 
Wakefield agreed to meet him for 

























He stopped in the midst of his shav- 
ing to call Patricia van Tyne. 

“’Lo,” came her sleep voice. 

‘Mornin’, Patsy. How’s the dispo- 
sition?” 
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: “Just had to hear your voice. 


. in flowing robes. 
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“Oh,” she said crossly, “it’s you. 

What do you want?” 
_ “Nothing,” he admitted cheerfully. 
Shall 
I ring off?” 
“No, now that you’ve got me awake 
—at this unearthly hour—I think—yes, 
you will take me to lunch—at Regan’s 
—at one o'clock,” she commanded. 
“And if I should be late, you will wait 
—patiently,” she added. 
“Not to-day, Patsy,” he declined. 
_“Sorry. Previous engagement—with 
“Ye Nut Brown Maid.’” He strove to 
keep the grin out of his voice. 

“Wh-what?” asked Patricia blankly. 
“Oh, very well,” she said crisply, in- 
dignation getting the better of curiosity. 
And she cut off. 

Hugh spent two weeks writing ad- 
vertisements: erraticsnatches on menu 
cards and newspaper margins, in ele- 
vators, on crowded streets ; long, glow- 
ing eulogies in his own room before the 
dawn. He poured into his efforts all 
the imagery that he had crowded into 
the free verse, the very free verse, 
which he had contributed to the college 
paper. 

A pretty girl on horseback inspired 
him. 


The modern girl is a breeze from the open. 
She has flung wide the windows of that dark- 
ened parlor and has invited sunshine and 
fresh air to call upon her. She has galloped 
forth past high stone walls to the open road 
which leads toward the rising sun. 

The modern dream of fair women is not 
a procession of white-faced, anemic damsels 
Elaine, the lily maid, is a 
back number. Our modern girl is aglow 
with life and radiant with health. She has 
tossed aside the cold-cream jar and has dared 
to tilt her face toward the sun. 

Tt may be that you are tucked away in a 
steam-heated niche in the city, that you can- 
not get out into the sunny country. 

“Ye Nut-Brown Maid” is Nature’s paint 
brush. It will give you that rare, delicate 
tan which goes with the sunlight in your hair. 
It will make you a fit companion for that 
bronzed young soldier who has ‘just re- 
turned. 
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.A hit of Oriental jewelry in a shop 
window would suggest a dark-skinned 
Oriental beauty. The thing became al- 
most an obsession with him. 

In between inspirations, he drew half 
of his diminished fortune, his legacy 
from his father, from the bank, rented 
an office downtown, and set about fur- 
nishing it. And he persistently phoned 
young Wakefield for results. 

There came a day when Wakefield 
admitted that he might have hit 
Hugh forgot the simile he had been 
struggling with—a skin like the golden 
russet of a fall apple—and sprinted for 
the street. 

He coughed as he plunged into the 
sulphuric gloom of the chemical labo- 
ratory. Wakefield rubbed his hand on 
his grimy apron and awkwardly came 
to meet him. 

“You've got it, W akey? 
Hugh. “Let’s see.” 

“Well, I don’t know. Maybe you 
won't Here it is, anyway,” apolo- 
gized the boy, producing a vial of 
brown liquid. “This is the color,” he 
added, rubbing a little on the back of 
his hand. 

“Hm. Good!” said Hugh, bending 
over the hand. “Can you make it 
weaker or stronger—anywhere from an 
old ivory to a copper ?” 

“That’s easy,” agreed 
“Tt’s a combination of 

“Harmless?” cut in Hugh. 

“Yes. And washes off,” returned the 
other. “See,” he added, turning on the 
faucet. 

“Wakey, old scout, we’re made!” 
flashed Hugh. ‘“You’re a wonder! It’s 
fifty-fifty—partnership,” he continuéd, 
dropping a hand on the boy’s shoulder. 

Wakefield flushed. 

“Gosh—you’re a—prince!” he stam- 
mered. “I couldn’t let you. It’s your 
id i 
just a combination of 

“Oh, shut up!” grinned Hugh. 
“Argument’s closed. You manage the 
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demanded 


Wakefield. 


” 
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laboratory end; I handle the business 
end. We're millionaires inside of a 
year. Come on. We're going to 
lunch.” Then, after a moment, “Rather 
nasty odor,” he said, sniffing at the 
vial. “Can you camouflage it?” 

“Perfume?” suggested Wakefield. 

“No, perfume’s stuffy, artificial. 
Something which spells outdoors with 
a capital O,” he continued thoughtfully. 
“I’ve got it, Wakey—a woodsy odor— 
balsam. Could you do it?” 

“Sure I can,” replied Wakefield reck- 
lessly. 

It was several days later that Hugh 
called Patricia for the first time in two 
weeks. 

“Hello, Patsy,” he greeted her. 

“How do you do?” she returned 
frigidly. 

“Say, I want you to come down to 
my office,” he said, unabashed. “This 
afternoon. How about it?” 

“Your office,” she echoed. 

“Yes, my office. It’s the Granite 
Building, third floor, across from the 
elevator. Sorry I haven’t time to call 
for you. You'll come?” 

“I have—another engagement,’”’ she 
offered uncertainly. 

“Cut it. I want to introduce you to 
‘Ye Nut-Brown Maid,’ Patsy.” 

“Well ” 

“Besides, I need your advice, dear,” 
he said plaintively. 

That clinched it. What woman can 
refuse a plea for advice? 

Patricia waited ten minutes in the 
hall so that she might not be on time. 
And as she studied the brown letters 
on the door: YE Nut-Brown Maww— 
HucH~ SILVERNAIL, her _ curiosity 
mounted. 

She gave a little gasp as she finally 
stepped into the amazing bit of wood- 
land which was Hugh’s office. Brown 
rugs, brown walls and ceiling, masses 
of autumn leaves everywhere, a brown 
Nantucket in the corner, landscapes, a 
woodland vista with a girl swinging 


lithely along the path in the foreground, 
a country road with—— 

But just at that moment, Hugh blot- — 
ted out the picture. He was offering 
her a bottle of ugly brown stuff which 
looked like cold coffee. 

“*Ye Nut-Brown Maid’,” he said 
with the proud air of a father exhibit- 
ing his first born. 

“What on earth- It smells 
rather nice,” she admitted. “But what 
is it for?” 

He produced a sponge and took the 
bottle from her. 

“Come here, Patsy,” he commanded 
with the dignity of a general conferring 
the Croix de Guerre. “I want you to 
christen it. Hold up your face. Don’t 
squirm; it won’t hurt,” he assured her, 
grasping her firmly. “There! Now 
look in the mirror,” he ordered, genuine 
admiration in his tone. 

“Oh,” she sputtered, “you mean old 
Where? Why, it’s made me all 
brown—like an old witch! Bother! 
Where can I wash it off?” 

“Well, it is on a bit heavy,” he ad- 
mitted with his easy grin. “Ivory would 
suit you better. But you get the idea?” 

“You're perfectly insane!” she snap- 
ped. “No woman wants to look like 
that. Why——” 

“Now you wait,” he shot back at her. 
Patricia’s eyes widened. She had never 
seen Hugh in a temper. “You wait 
until you’ve seen my ads. Come here. 
Read that.” Patricia read. 

“Sounds — good,” she 
meekly. 

“And that,” he said. 

“Hm!” Her interest grew. “ ‘Gypsy 
trails,’ that’s good.” She read on 
through the pile of typewritten sheets. 
“You're a poet, Hugh, even if you can’t 
write poetry,” she announced at last. 

“Thanks,” he replied dryly. He 
swung himself on to the desk before 
her and, leaning forward, he spoke in 
keen, incisive tones quite different from 
his usual teasing drawl. “It’s got to 
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“I want you to christen it. Hold up your face. 


go. It will go! I’ve placed my first 
ads. Campaign starts next week, starts 
with a bang. We've a week to pack 
enough for the local druggists. We’re 
putting it on here first. If it goes in 
Westport, we'll try the big places— 
New York, Chicago.” Impatiently, he 
pushed back a lock of hair. “I’m put- 
ting every cent I have into it. It’s a 
case of sink or swim, no halfway float- 
ing measures,” he continued, relapsing 
to the more normal, whimsical manner. 
“What’s your advice, Patsy?” 

Eyes very bright, head on one side, 
Patricia considered. 
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Don’t squirm; it won’t hurt,” he assured her. 


”” 


“You mean 

“Sure! Same old thing. Adam wants 
Eve’s opinion—especially since Eve’s 
the victim. Any crack in this partic- 
ular jar—speaking from the inside ?” 

“Well,” said Patricia, picking up the 
vial, “it’s so ugly! It looks like dog 
medicine, something for fleas. Couldn’t 
you change the color or something?” 

“That’s what I said,” he agreed 
quickly. “But Wakey says no.” 

“Hm,” she commented, cupping her 
chin in her two hands. “Go ’way. Let 
me think.” 

Hugh strolled to the window. 
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“I’ve got it,” she said, turning him 
about after a long minute. “An at- 
tractive package, something unusual. 
How about an acorn, a brown acorn 
that opens up?” 

“By George, you're a _ wonder, 
Patsy!” he exclaimed. “That'll do it. 
And think of the associations—autumn 
days in the woods. I can write a dozen 
ads. Of course, it’ll cost more,” he 
added thoughtfully. “We were putting 
it out at fifty cents retail.” : 

“Pshaw’” she exclaimed wisely, ris- 
ing. “Make ’em pay. I’d put it up to 
a dollar. They like to pay; it gives 
them more’ respect. Do your aunts 
know, Hugh?” she asked irrelevantly. 

“Lord, no!” he said, laughing out. 
“A gentleman beauty specialist in the 
Silvernail family? An uncle or some- 
thing once went into business—casket 
manufacturing, a thoroughly respect- 
able line. They never speak of him.” 
They laughed together. 

“Tea to-morrow?” she asked, as she 


drew on her gloves. “Nobody home but 


the ancestors. It’s mother’s afternoon 
at the League.” 

“Sorry,” he said regretfully. “I’m¢so 
darned busy, Patsy.” 

“Yes?” she mocked. She snapped the 
fastener of her glove and moved to- 
ward the door. “You know, Hugh,” 
she announced, turning back quite seri- 
ously, her color rather high, “as a busi- 
ness man, I may find you—irresistible.” 
And she fled. 

There came the red-letter day of the 
first order, a small, six-gross allotment 
to be rushed to the town’s largest drug 
store. That meant that people were 
buying; the initial supply in that par- 
ticular store had been exhausted. 
Mornings found Hugh up early, the 
local newspapers scattered about him, 
as he searched for the day’s ad; after- 
noons he haunted the drug stores for 
returns. There were a few scattered 
orders during that week. There were 
also bills, advertising bills chiefly. And 
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then Hugh began to realize that there 
was something the matter with his bait; 
he was getting only nibbles. 1 

He told his troubles to Patsy when 
she dropped in on her way to a lunch- 
eon. She wandered about the room 
abstractedly. 

“Has Madame Lucréce taken it on?” 
she asked finally. 
“Madame Lucréce,” he repeated 
blankly. “Oh, you mean the beauty- 
parlor. siren. She sent back that first 
allotment. Wait, let me see,” he said, 
turning to run through his file. “Yes, 
here it is.” He thumbed a rose-colored 
paper. “Says that her shop’s ‘distinctly 
French in tone,’ ‘patronized by the 
élite,’ has no use for ‘character make- 

up.” We dropped her off the list.” 

Patricia frowned. 

“That’s it, Hugh,” she decided sud- 
denly. “You’ve got to get Lucréce. 
It’s, mob psychology,” she explained 
wisely. “Lucréce is the Antony of the 
beauty cult here in Westport. They 
follow her like woolly lambs. Why, 
the shopgirls, the stenographers, all the 
big middle-class element that you bump 
up against in the streets, Hugh, they 
never start things. They’re the nice, 
conservative folks’ who always copy 
models. They wear coed dresses be- 
cause Elsie Janis does, and shirt-waist 
rings on their little fingers because Mrs. 
Vander-somebody-or-other does, and. 
bungalow aprons because Billie Burke 
wore a darling blue-and-white one in 
that rose-garden scene in her last play. 

“Why do you suppose every Pearl 
and Sadie and Violet would have short 
hair now, if Mrs. Joslyn-Emerson 
hadn’t started it? And Lucréce did the 
job for Mrs. Joslyn-Emerson. If 
Lucréce had happened to lift one eye- 
brow and curl her lips at the spectacle 
of a bobbed head, we'd all be wearing 
Psyche knots or Greek swirls or some- 
thing right this minute.” 

And so it happened that Hugh 
stepped confidently from the rattling 












~ glare of Main Street into the softly 
lighted, faintly perfumed, rose-and-gold 
-- reception room of Madame Lucrece’s 
beauty parlor. He blinked slightly. A 
tall, thin woman in black with the ‘red- 
dest hair he had ever seen trailed a lan- 
guid way toward him. 

“Bon jour, monsieur,” she murmured. 
“Can I be of service?” 

Hugh hesitated before the sphinxlike, 
pink-and-white mask. Then he smiled 
boyishly, disarmingly. 

“It is Madame Lucréce, herself,” he 
said, achieving intense admiration. “I 
—I—hardly—hoped——””_ he __ stam- 
mered slightly. 

The sphinx lifted two curiously flex- 
ible, dark eyebrows, which had length, 
but no breadth, and waited. Again 
Hugh groped for inspiration. He knew, 
and he knew that she knew, that a tan 
complexion does not go with flame- 
colored hair. With auburn tints, per- 
haps, with a copper shade, just possi- 
bly, but with the color that is flame, no! 

“It’s most awfully good of you,” he 
said reverently. “I am Hugh Silver- 
nail. I’ve sort of—worshiped—from 
a distance. I never dared And 
then, when I put my new stuff on the 
market, I thought you might ” He 
held out to her his sample package. 
“Ah”—the eyebrows shifted just per- 

‘ ceptibly—“what is it?” she asked, 
ignoring the sample. 

“*Ve Nut-Brown Maid’s’ the name,” 
replied Hugh confidently. “Let me 
show * 

“Bah,” she interjected without emo- 
tion, “it is that! So! Bon jour.” And 
she turned her back. 

“Wait!’ Hugh spoke crisply, “You 
do not understand, madame. It is not 
a stage make-up. It is -. 

“T have seen the advertisements. 
Quelle folic! Bon jour.” And she with- 
drew to the inner shrine. 

“Damn!” muttered Hugh as he left. 

Fifteen minutes later, in his office, 
he found the telegram. 
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“Good Lord!” he exclaimed as he re- 
read it. “Wakey! Hey, Wakey!” he 
called to the unsuspecting partner of 
his troubles, as he jerked open the door 
of the small laboratory. “They’re com- 
ing—all three of ’em—to-night. You 
tend to business. I’ll be back.” The 
door slammed behind him. 

He paced the floor of the Van Tyne 
drawing-room as he waited for Pa- 
tricia. She entered humming. 

“Look at this, Patsy,” he said, 
thrusting the telegram at her. “You've 
got to help me. What shall I do?” 

Patricia forgot and whistled her 
boarding-school whistle as she read. 

“The four-twenty,” she repeated. 
“Do they know?” 

“T don’t know,” he replied. “Sounds 
like they’ve heard something—all three 
at once!” 

Glancing at her wrist watch, Patricia 
suddenly became efficient. 

“You leave it to me. I’ll meet them 
and bring them here. You come for 
dinner. Which one’s the ringleader?” 

“Patsy dear, you’re—beyond belief,” 
said Hugh from his heart. “If you will, 
I'll Aunt Hannah is.” 

“Run along,” she returned. “I'll 
tackle aunt Hannah. Oh, did you see 
Lucréce?” she called, following him. 

“Yes. Slipped up,” he replied la- 
conically. “She’s hard as nails, that 
woman.” 

Patricia spoke to the cook, ordered 
her car for four o’clock, and left a 
note for her mother. Then she walked 
about her room, straightening a pic- 
ture, rearranging a bowl of roses, hum- 
ming meanwhile. Finally, she seated 
herself at the telephone and held a brief 
conversation with each of her four best 
friends. 

Arriving promptly at six, Hugh duti- 
fully kissed each of his three aunts. He 
fancied aunt Hannah a shade haughtier 
toward him than usual. But he was 
safe in the presence of the Van Tynes, 
for aunt Hannah was nothing, if not 
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well bred. And meantime, the aunts 
seemed to be getting on remarkably 
well with Mrs. Van Tyne and Patricia. 
Mrs. Van Tyne and aunt Hannah had 
been comparing family trees and had 
discovered that the Silvernails and the 
Van Tynes had originally come from 
the same part of England. Patricia had 
been showing aunt Fay and aunt Cher- 
lina the family album. 

Things went smoothly; it was a fair 
evening, Hugh admitted. It was not 
until Hugh rose to go, Mrs. Van Tyne 
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“Bah,” she interjected 

without emotion, “it is 

that! So! Bon jour.” 

And she turned her 
back. 


having cordially insisted that the aunts 
spend the week-end with her, that 
Hannah announced that she wished a 
few words with her nephew before his 
departure. Patricia pinched him as she 
withdrew with the others. 

“You know why we have journeyed 
here from Royceville?’”’ Hannah asked 
in her grand manner. 

Hugh stood before her deferentially. 
He remembered the time he had been 
summoned before her for running away 
from church to hunt mud turtles. 

































































































































“We have heard,” she said severely. 
“I felt it nécessary to bring the weight 
of the family to bear.” 

“Oh, come, aunt Hannah,” he said 
with a grin, seating himself chummily 
on the upholstered arm of her throne. 
“There’s nothing to row about.” 

Hannah held herself upright. 

“The matter is distasteful to me—to 
us,” she said. “You understand our 
position. Miss Van Tyne is a charming 
young lady,” she continued cannily. “I 
think I may safely say we Silvernails 
would approve of her. You would, of 
course, ruin your chance of an alliance 
with her.” 

The wayward demon of impulse that 
dwelt in Hugh took over the reins. 

“But she approves, aunt Hannah. We 
are engaged, Patricia and I. In fact, 
she won’t marry me at all unless I make 
good with this.” 

There followed more. Hugh stuck 
to his point—smilingly at first, then 
stubbornly, then wearily. The session 
was at length adjourned until morning. 

The thing had ceased to be funny to 
Hugh by the time he reached his room; 
he was wondering how Patsy would 
take it. An impartial observer who 
had never known the careless, happy- 
go-lucky Hugh might almost have ac- 
cused him of worrying. “An utter ass,” 
he was mumbling as he fell asleep. 

His voice was not exactly audacious 
when he got Patricia on the phone 
in the morning. 

“Hello,” he apologized. ‘“I—I’m 
sorry to get you up. Fact is,” he con- 
tinued, swallowing slightly, “I had to 
get ahead of aunt Hannah.” 

“Yes?” she asked. 

“Yes. I—I—I say, Patsy, you’re go- 
ing to be sore. I told aunt Hannah we 
were—you and I were—engaged.” 

“Oh,” murmured Patricia. 

“T don’t know why I But she’s 
fallen for you, Patsy, and it came to 
me suddenly. And I told her you 
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“Well, yes,” he admitted gravely. 


wouldn’t—wouldn’t marry me—unless 
I made good at this.” 

Patricia’s answer was muffled. 

“What? What did you say?’ he 
asked anxiously. 

“IT said—your—aunt Hannah is— 
rather a dear. We mustn’t let her— 
perhaps we’d better pretend 3 

“Oh, would you, Patsy?” he inter- 
rupted eagerly. “It wouldn’t be long. 
I was afraid——-You’re no end of a 
good scout!” 

“Thank you,” she replied distinctly. 
There was just a ripple of amusement 
in her voice. 

“Until lunch, then. Good-by—dear,” 
he said. 

“She’s right about it—Miss Van 
Tyne is,” Hugh said to Wakefield later. 
He had been figuring rapidly at his 
desk. “We’re in bad, Wakey. Another 
statement from Glydonn & Haffield 
this morning on the advertising. We've 
got to raisecash. I might borrow again 
from the bank if I could prove the 
thing’s going. But with figures like 
this! The stuff’s all right. I’m sure 
of it. But we’re dealing with women— 
an uncertain element. We've got to get 
this Madame Lucréce to back it. 
Patricia—Miss Van Tyne’s right.” 

Wakefield ran a lank forefinger about 
the edge of his collar. 

“She’s a hard customer,” continued 
Hugh, rising. “I tackled her yesterday. 
She’d show me the door, Wakey. I’m 
afraid it’s up to you. You go brush up 
and run down to Madame Lucréce’s.” 

“M—me?” stuttered Wakefield. 

“Yes, it can’t do any harm. And I'll 
write her a series of letters in case you 
fail. We'll bombard her.” 

“But I’ve never been inside a beauty 
place—honestly 1 haven’t,” said Wake- 
field pitifully. “I——” 





Just at that moment there came a 
sharp knock, and a messenger boy am- 
bled in, bearing a yellow envelope. 

As Hugh read the message, a slow 
grin spread over his face. 


“You're 
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saved, Wakey, old scout,” he announced. 
“It’s from Lucréce. An order for a 
cross. It’s beyond me.” 

“How do you account for it, Patsy?’ 
asked Hugh later. Dinner was over 
and they had escaped to the small music 
room. Patricia, seated at the piano, 
was picking out, with one finger, a 
nondescript tune, the words of which, 
had Hugh known it, went like this: 

You may study her ways as you can, 

But a woman’s too much for a man; 

It is deeper than diving for pearls, 

Courting girls, girl, girls. 

“How do you account for it?” 

“Well, I don’t,” she replied. “I asked 
for ‘Ye Nut-Brown Maid’ when I 
stopped in for a manicure only this 
afternoon, and Madame Lucréce was 
frosty enough about it.” Patricia did 
not add that each of her four best 
friends with all their best friends, a 
fair-sized corner of Westport’s most 
influential maiden population, had 
called casually at Madame Lucréce’s 
Beauty Shop during the day to inquire 
for “Ye Nut-Brown Maid.” 

“Anyway, I’ve a hunch it’ll go,” con- 
tinued Hugh. “It’s like an avalanche. 
You’ve got to start it from the top if 
it’s going to work up any speed and 
collect any rocks along the way.” 

Patricia smiled a smali smile. She 
had said the same thing in a different 
way only yesterday. 

“T say, Patsy, it’s rather a shame to 
disappoint the old girl,” said Hugh. 

“The old girl?” she repeated. 

“Aunt Hannah.” 

Patsy registered indifference by con- 
tinuing to drum with one finger. 

The moment for masterful assertion 
had arrived. Hugh stood. 

“Come here, Patsy,” he commanded. 

It simply did not work. Patricia piv- 
oted on the piano stool, regarded him 
thoughtfully for a long moment, and 
then smiled very sweetly. ~ 

“You always remind me of Napoleon 


J 
when you stand like that. It’s effective, 
Hugh, dear,” she remarked. Unéom- 
fortably Hugh shifted his position. 
“I’m engaged to you—temporarily—for 
your aunt Hannah’s sake. But you 
can’t expect me to marry you just to 
please aunt Hannah. And I'd do a lot 
for her, too,” she added, rising and 
laughing back at him from the doorway. 
“She has good taste in girls—your aunt 
Hannah.” 


On a July Sunday morning, some two 
months later, Hugh lay sprawled be- 
side Patricia on the sun-warmed beach 
before the Van Tyne summer home. 

“Three thousand in orders this week, 
twenty-two hundred in collections,” he 
was answering her, as he marked her 
initials in the sand. “Wakey’s taken 
to buying silk shirts at twenty per, 
with ties to match. Mustard with green 
stripes, the last one was. He has no 
taste, that boy.” 

He flopped over and relapsed into 
silence as he gazed up at her. He was 
writing mental ads around a delicately 
sunburned girl in crisp white organdy 
—like the foam on the rim of the 
cream-colored beach over there—or 
like a fresh peach sundae withgwhipped 
cream on a sizzling day in town. 

“A new advertising campaign, you 
said? What cities?” she was asking. 

“Oh, bother ‘Ye Nut-Brown Maid!’ ” 
he ejaculated, raising himself to a seat 
beside her with a sudden movement. 
“Patsy, dear—do you—care—a rap 
about me?” he asked humbly, stammer- 
ing like a schoolboy. “Because—if 
you could ” He gulped. Patsy’s 
smile held tenderness, approval, and 
encouragement—and something more. 
“If you could, you know is 

“You're sure it’s not just aunt 
Hannah?” asked Patricia tentatively. 

Hugh bent to see her face. 

“Darn aunt Hannah!” he exclaimed 
joyously. 
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By Winona Godfrey 


Author of ‘“The Precious Hour,” 


A story that might happen anywhere. 


“Her Own Price,’’ etc ie 54 


STRATED BY 
LAUKA E. FOSTER 


A little study of char- 


acter and incident that is. packed with food for thought. 


|’ E wondered a good deal since just 
what made Mrs, Silsby the kind of 
woman she was. But that question, 
of course, is as wide as humanity. Not 
that Mrs. Silsby was complex. She 
was that very ordinary thing, a gossip 
—one of those people with an insatiable 
interest in other people’s affairs and a 
tendency to put the worst construction 
on appearances. In the town of Mid- 
vale very few things happened without 
‘a comment from Mrs. Silsby. She 
was a stout, rather striking-looking 
woman of fifty, with white hair and 
sharp little black eyes in a smiling olive 
face. She belonged to church and to 
lodges and was always on hand at all 
the socials and installments and sewing 
circles. And she knew all about the 
Smiths’ finances, the Browns’ domestic 
difficulties, the Jones boy’s disgrace, the 
Haggerty girl’s indiscretion. You 
know the sort. Silsby was dead— 
talked to death, the townsfolk said. 
Mrs. Silsby’s specialty, though, was 
girls. Many a well-meaning Midvale 
girl discovered to her surprise and sor- 
row that she was “talked about.” 
Whether Mrs. Silsby had never en- 
_joyed the innocent pleasures of girl- 
hood herself or whether she had pur- 
sued them too strenuously, I don’t 
know, but purity was a quality she ap- 
parently doubted—in — everybody’s 
daughter but her own, that is. For 
Mrs. Silsby had a daughter of her own. 
Darlene Silsby was about nineteen, 
a quiet sort of girl, pretty in an every- 
day way, and completely dominated 


by her mother after the manner of 
such mother-and-daughter combinations. 
Darlene, trailing her mother to socials 
and sewing circles, never had much to 
say, and she never had any beaus, not 
because she was unattractive to the 
boys, but because they were afraid of 
her mother’s tongue. And Darlene was 
afraid to call her soul her own. 

It was in June that Kemper Cullinane 
came to locate in Midvale as law part- 
ner to old Judge Gregg, who needed a - 
younger man to attend to his practice. 
Cullinane was what Midvale called 
“smart.” He dressed in the very latest 
fashion, had a natty little roadster, and 
a liking for feminine society. 

I suppose Mrs. Silsby’s inquisitive 
nose scented his drift from the first and 
sniffed enjoyably at the promise of 
something to whisper about. Sure 
enough, it wasn’t long before he was 
suspected of an affair with the dashing 
little divorcee, Adelaide Tenter, and, 
of course, it was Mrs, Silsby’s tongue 
that wagged the most insinuatingly. 
That riled Cullinane and, meeting Mrs. 
Silsby on the street one day, he was 
foolish enough to request her to mind 
her own business. Perhaps she didn’t 
pan him any worse as his enemy than 
she would have, anyway, but from that 
time on, any woman seen with Cullinane 
was marked by Mrs. Silsby for 
slaughter, and no matter how well 
people know these scandalmongers, it 
seems to be human nature to linger 
around so as to be in at the death of 
a reputation, 








* Mischief 


You could pretty nearly guess that 
Mrs. Silsby would not be on good terms 
with her neighbors, and the Andrew 
Staples lived right next door. That 
trouble started when Darlene was in 
school with Barbara Staples, who was 
about the same age. Barbara had asked 
Darlene to go somewhere or do some- 
thing and Darlene didn’t dare without 
asking mother. The high-spirited 
Barbara said some- 
thing about Mrs. 
Silsby being a cat, 
anyway, and Darlene 
just a mouse, too. 
The Staples had 
laughed at the 
schoolgirl quarrel. 
Mrs. Silbsy said 
something spiteful 
and the said Staples 
something back. 
Eventually diplo- 
matic relations were 
broken off, and the 
Staples built what 
Mrs. Silsby called a 
spite fence between 
the two places. In 
the years since, Bar- 
bara and Darlene 
had learned to smile 
shyly at each other 
when they passed, 
with something al- 
most like affection. 
But Mrs. Silsby was 
thought to “still have 
it in for” the Sta- 
ples. 

So what were 
Mrs. Silsby’s feel- 
ings when Kemper 
Cullinane began to 
be a frequent visitor 
to the house of Sta- 
ples! Oddly enough, 
she made much less 
comment than might 
have been expected, 


when she saw Barbara lingering over 
the front gate, laughing with Cullinane. 

“I see Kemper Cullinane has started ~ 
something new,” said said to Darlene. 3 

Darlene looked out at the good-look- — 
ing young man just lifting his hat to 
the merry Barbara. 

“T think Mr. Cullinane looks real 
nice,” she said thoughtfully. “Maybe 
it’s just talk about him, mother.” 
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~ “Maybe it is,” agreed Mrs. Silsby. 


“But where there’s so much smoke, you 
know, Darlene ” That was her 


way. “That Barbara’s a flighty one or 


I miss my guess.” 

“Barbara just likes fun, I think.” 
Darlene’s tone was touched with a 
vague wistfulness. 

-Her mother said nothing more to 
Darlene, contenting herself with watch- 
ful waiting. She just had a hunch, she 
told herself, that something was going 
to come off there. 

Nights, after Darlene had gone to 
her room, Mrs. Silsby, prepared for 
bed, would put out her light and, slip- 
ping across a tiny back hall into a lit- 
tle sewing room, would sit by the win- 
dow overlooking the Staples’ place. 

Summer seemed unwilling this year 
to resign herself to inevitable autumn, 
and it must have been very pleasant to 
feel the cool night wind in her face and 
to smell the roses and honeysuckle it 
wafted up from the Staples’ garden. 
The Staples’ garden, shut off from the 
Silsbys’ downstairs’ view by the spite 
fence, was the pride of Andrew Sta- 
ples, who seemed to think the more 
he got into it the better. It was on a 
corner, and a pergola roofed with 
grapes and bougainvillea ran from the 
kitchen door, turned at right angles 
just houseward of the garage, and ex- 
tended to the gate on the side street. 
At the angle was a rustic seat with its 
back to the pergola, facing the Silsbys’, 
and screened from the Staples’ win- 
dows by a clump of thick-foliaged 
shrubs. Of course, Mrs. Silsby could 
not know that something was going to 
happen in the Staples’ garden, it must 
have been that she had especially de- 
veloped antennze for sensing intrigue. 
She sat there in the dark window, not 
watching exactly, for there was noth- 
ing to watch—but waiting. 

Kemper Cullinane’s. visits to the 
Staples became more and more fre- 
quent. Mrs. Silsby would hear him 


saying good night about ten o’clock, 
Barbara laughingly crying: “Go 
straight home now!” Then the click 
of the gate latch, the whir of the starter 
on Cullinane’s car, another good night, 
and the car purring off down the street. 
Mrs. Silsby sitting there—smiling. 

And then, one night, after all this, 
as she looked down into the Staples’ 
garden, a man stole through the pergola 
from the side street and seated himself 
on that rustic bench! There was no 
moon, but the night was not dark, and 
from his characteristic movements, his 
light straw hat, Mrs.-Silsby recognized 
him instantly. It was Cullinane. In 
five minutes a slim, girlish figure sud- 
denly appeared from the pergola be- 
side him. Of course—Barbara! 

Three or four nights a week after 
the Silsby and the Staples houses were 
dark, those two figures sat together in 
their snug little nook, her head on his 
shoulder, his arm about her waist. And 
Mrs. Silsby, unseen, unsuspected, sat 
above—like a sardonic goddess watch- 
ing from heaven. 

Probably no situation could have 
been devised which would have been 
more pleasing to that lady. How stiff- 
necked Andrew Staples would rave if 
he knew! And that little snip, Bar- 
bara, wouldn’t sail so complacently 
about town if she knew! And Cul- 
linane, received so cordially by the 
Staples, with every opportunity to pay 
honorable court, could have no good 
motive in this sly underhandedness. 

Mrs. Silsby slipped out of the house 
one night and around the block to 
where she suspected Cullinane had left 
his car. The lots on the street back 
of the Silsby and Staples places were 
vacant, and the parking strip was well 
shaded by big trees, so that Cullinane 
could leave his car under them with 
little fear of its being noticed. Mrs. 
Silsby satisfied herself that the car was 
there with no motive but curiosity. She 
had made no plan for the confounding 





of the lovers, the hu- 
miliation of Andrew 
Staples. And why 
should she warn her 
enemies of their 
daughter’s. impend- 
ing destruction? Yet, 
characteristically, she 
itched to have a fin- 
ger in it, to let the 
Staples know how 
much she knew, to 
call the turn on that 
popinjay, Culli- 
nane ! ‘ 

Mrs. Silsby had 
seen Cullinane go 
into the Staples’ that 
night, so she took up 
her usual vigil at the 
sewing-room win- 
dow, sitting there 
rocking with appar- 
ent placidity in a lit- 
tle old chair, And it 
made her smile grim- 
ly the way things 
took their usual 
course — Cullinane’s 
good nights to the 
Staples, driving off, 
presently emerging 
stealthily from the 
pergola to sink down 
in what seemed an 
attitude of elation upon the trysting 
bench. 

There was a moon, but dark 
splotches of cloud scudded so rapidly 
across its light that Mrs. Silsby could 
get only momentary glimpses of the 
familiar scene. Suddenly she stopped 
rocking and leaned eagerly forward. 
The slim figure of Barbara had joined 
Cullinane and she set down on the 
ground between them—a suit case. 

Mrs. Silsby slapped her knee with a 
noiseless gesture of enjoyment. Bar- 
bara was going to elope with Cullinane! 
So! Well—should she, Mrs. Silsby, let 


For a moment the tableau held—three pairs of eyes staring at the 
pretty, excited little face in the spotlight. 


him get away with it? She could 
thwart him and see the mortification of 
the Staples at the same time! She 
looked again. They were not hurrying 
off. Barbara stood as if hesitating. 
Mrs. Silsby ran downstairs, indifferent 
as to.whether Darlene should wake and 
wonder, out her own front gate, and 
into the Staples’, making little noise 
now, however; up on the porch—Mrs. 
Staples had a bad knee, and she and 
Andrew occupied a downstairs bed- 
room, opening on this porch. Andrew 
responded almost immediately to Mrs. 
Silsby’s knock on their door. Holding 
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-— his bath robe around him, he stared in 


amazement at the not pleasing face of 
the intruder. . 

“Andrew Staples!” she cried not 
loudly, but with a shrill note. “Bar- 
bara’s running off with Cullinane. If 
you want to stop ’em, you better 
hurry!” 

“Barbara’s upstairs in bed!” he re- 
torted angrily. 

“Bah! She’s spoonin’ in the back 
garden with Cullinane, like she is five 
nights a week! And she’s got a suit 
case! Want to see ’em?” 

Mrs. Staples was getting out of bed. 
“Don’t do anything hasty, pa,” she 
quavered. 

Andrew snatched something from a 
bureau drawer and followed Mrs. 
Silsby around the house. 

“See! See!” she whispered, catch- 
ing his arm. At the other end of the 
pergola two dim figures were visible. 
Andrew ran toward them. 

The girl gave a little cry of terror, 
Cullinane seized her by the hand, 
grabbed the suit case, and the two fled 
through the pergola, toward the car 
waiting around the corner. 

Andrew and Mrs. Silsby ran after 
them. 

“Stop, Barbara! 
Andrew roared. 

Around the corner the fugitives 
seemed to hesitate. Barbara half 
turned as if she had a notion to parley 
with the pursuers, but as she looked 
back, Mrs. Silsby was just under the 
street lamp. For a second her face, 
with its malicious smile, its for once 
undissembled spite, was lighted as a 
witch’s in the light of her caldron. 
With a cry the girl fled from it. 

They were at the car, Cullinane fum- 
bling at the door, snatching it open, 
bundling the girl in. 


Stop, I tell you!” 


eae 2 


“Stop, or I'll fire!” panted Andrew. 

“Shoot him!” hissed Mrs. Silsby. 

Andrew pulled the trigger, forget- 
ting that the gun had not been loaded 
for ten years. But the pointing thing 
had a sinister look, and besides, those 
are the very ones that are always kill- 
ing people. Cullinane stopped in the 
very act of stepping into the car and, 
with a shrug, waited for the angry 
father to come up. 

“You damned scoundrel!” said An- 
drew. “What'd you mean 4 

“T don’t see what business it is of 
yours,” said Cullinane coolly. He 
looked at Mrs. Silsby, panting, too, but 
with a triumphant face and an obvious 
enjoyment of this climax. “We'll be 
married at Clifton.” 

“Stand aside!” ordered the furious 
Andrew. “Barbara, get out of that car 
—this minute!” 

But the girl had slipped over into 
the driver’s seat and started the engine. 
She made no motion to obey. 

“Have you gone crazy?” 
Andrew, reaching for her. 

Cullinane held him off with a long, 
strong arm, while he pulled an electric 
torch from his own pocket. He was 
smiling. 

The sudden light found the startled” 
face of the girl at the wheel. 

It was Darlene. 

For a moment the tableau held— 
three pairs of eyes staring at the pretty, 
excited little f the spotlight. 


choked 


face in 
Then Cullinane pushed Andrew back 
and sprang into the car with a “Let her 
go, honey!” There was a grating of 
gears and the machine sprang forward. 

Without a word Andrew turned back 
to the house, not even deigning to 
notice the stony figure of Mrs. Silsby, 
who still stood with her mouth slightly 
open. 














I. Ira. 


RA ROMLEY, seated at the long, 
flat table desk at which his almost- 
best sellers were produced, laid 

down the pencil with which he was in- 
scribing what would appear, from the 
linear division, to be verse, and took 
up for the third or fourth time in the 
hour the faintly scented sheets of a let- 
ter written in a bold feminine hand. The 
mere emanation of perfume from the 
creamy paper, cut rather large and 
stamped with an involved and dashing 
monogram which to the initiated spelled 
the name “Mona,” sent a flush over his 
handsome, dark, weak face. 

“Insane child! Reckless little fool!” 
he murmured as he read. But the 
epithets were spoken with a smile. 

It is not as if you had any children to 
consider 

He read the sentence again and 
nodded, biting at his lip. There had 
been a time when the fact that he and 
Edith were deprived of the hope of 
another child to replace the one who 
had breathed out its little life before its 
mother had risen from her bed of sick- 
ness, had been ground for an added 
faithfulness, a more tender devotion 
to Edith. But that was long ago, before 
Mona's day, before the lighter days of 
Mona’s trifling predecessors. 





It is only to make three people unhappy 
instead of one. 

Again he nodded. Mona’s mathe- 
matics were impeccable. There was no 
question that Edith was unhappy, there 
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was no question that he was, if not un- 
happy, at any rate bored to death, irri- 
tated, disgruntled. And Mona—dear, 
ardent, outgiving spendthrift of emo- 
tion!—she made no secret of her dis- 
satisfaction, of her jealousy. Certainly 
they were all unhappy now; if he 
adopted the sensational suggestion of 
his correspondent, perhaps Edith would 
be still more unhappy for a little while. 
But, eventually, she would be happier. 
And for him and Mona the ‘eventual’ 
future would begin to-morrow—no, to- 
night, this very night. He recalled 
Mona’s decision. 

“Anyway, you are doing her an in- 
justice, too. She is a proud woman— 
you have often told me so. A proud 
woman does not want to keep her hus- 
band—how I hate that legal-sounding 
word !—her lover through law or pity 
or habit. I don’t. I should hate you, 
I should kill you, if you ever tried to 
impose upon me with any of those sub- 
stitutes for love. I admit there isn’t 
a great deal of resemblance between 
us, me and her, but I’ll wager that at 
bottom she feels the same way. It is 
an insult to her pride to keep on like 
this.” 

He wondered! Mona was only 
twenty-two, ten years younger than 
Edith, thirteen years younger than him- 
self. The years changed women’s emo- 
tions. He doubted that love meant the 
same thing in his wife’s vocabulary that 
it meant in this new flame’s. Did it 
even mean the same thing in his own? 
He shut the door of his memory swiftly 














upon a glimmering recollection of a 
dozen faces that had laughed or sighed, 
and, laughing or sighing, had lured his 
fancy in the twelve years of his mar- 
riage. This, of course, was different, 
he told himself. He was the sort of 
man who matured late—emotignally, 
that is. Mentally and artistically, he 
had matured quite young. He had been 
a brilliant fellow, a coming writer de- 
spite his youth, when he and Edith 
had married. But, emotionally 

Oh, what was the use of kidding him- 
self, of trying to dress up the situation 
with fine names, of” justifying what 
would probably strike most of the 
world as unjustifiable—caddish, even? 
He was a man of easy susceptibility. 
Edith, it seemed, was one of those 
women whose existence his tales 
usually ignored—a dully monogamous 
being. Of course, he had believed him- 
self in love with her when he married 
her! Not all her money, not all the 
cachet which her family’s position had 
given to him, would have weighed an 
instant with him had he not been in 
love with her! He would not falsify 
that past even to justify this present. 

He had been in love with Edith, and 
he was no longer in love with her. Now 
he was quite msanely in love, instead, 
with Mona Irwin. He had had a half- 
dozen—ten—a dozen flirtations of 
varying degrees of intensity since his 
marriage, but this differed from them 
all. It was more serious. And, to a 
certain extent, Edith knew about it. 
The others had, for the most part, been 
conducted out of the range of her 
acquaintance. Presumably she had 
suspected ; indeed, she had made it quite 
obvious that she suspected. 

But the various enchantresses of the 
hour had not been on her visiting list. 
He wished that Mona were not. It 
made the thing uglier, if one were going 
to look at it in the conventional way. 
Still, the littl® firebrand was awfully 
clever! Perhaps she was right about 
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Edith. Perhaps it was an insult te a 
proud woman to remain with her for 
any reason except love. 

“You have never lived your own life, 
only hers. Always part of that insuf- 
ferable, dull, snobbish set at Blue Hills 
—worse even than ours here at Mont- 
vale. We're at least considered fast! 
But that set! Always deadened by their 
conventioffs and comforts, their dull re- 
gard for their stocks and bonds! It’s a 


* miracle that you have been able to write 


a line—living in that atmosphere. Even 
when you traveled—don’t I know? 
Wasn’t I born into the same set? 
Haven't I stifled in it almost all my life? 
Even when you traveled you merely 
took a little bit of Blue Hills abroad 
with you to Florence or Budapest or 
Petrograd. 

Only you’ve never been to Budapest 
or Petrograd. You've never been into 
the African desert. You’ve never lived 
with diamond miners and ranchmen 
and ticket-of-leave men at Cape Town. 
You're going to, Ira! We're going to 
travel about the world, living its life, 
not our stuffy, stultifying little bit of 
life. We'll forget Blue Hills and we'll 
forget my own little section of Philistia 
and we'll spend a year, two years, three, 
as long as we want, sampling every sort 
of life that intrigues us, for as long as 
we want to sample it. How you will 
write after that!” 

“By Jove, she’s right!’ Romley 
struck his hand sharply on the desk. It 
had been a horribly narrow existence 
he had led with Edith since he and 
Edith walked out from the correct, 
Gothic church into the blue and gold of 
that long-gone, rose-laden June day. 
What was it that made Conrad and 
Kipling? Oh, native genius, no doubt! 
But, added to that, more important 
than that, the fact that they had sailed 
the Seven Seas. He had a vision of 
Mona, wonderfully alluring in a 
gypsy’s costume, lolling by his side in 
some strange, smokey, wild place in the 
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was what he needed— 





travel, adventure, a 
taste of lawlessness. 
She was .a wonderful 
child to have discovered 
it. Edith’s best sugges- 
tion for his recurring 
disease of boredom, of 
a distaste for life, of 
talent gone stale, was a 
riding trip in the Yel- 
lowstone or a cottage at 
Santa Barbara for the 
season ! 

“T’m glad with all my 
heart that I am alone in 
the world, mistress of 
my money, mistress of 
myself. My _ school- 
teachers and my distant 
relatives have first pit- 
ied me for being a soli- 
tary and then attributed 
all my faults to it. But 
I’m glad I’m free. 
There’s' nobody to deny 
me my will, and my will 
is to live as I please— 
with you. When she 
gets her divorce we can 
be married—if we want 
to, that is. But, mar- 
ried or not, I shall never 
want to hold you a sec- 
ond after you cease to 
want to be held. Nor 
shall I stay with you a 
second after the stay- 
ing ceases to be rap- 
ture. Oh, how ugly, 
how revolting are all sorts of shackles!” 

She was young, of course; young and 
romantic. The trained analyst which 
all these years of writing had made him 
dissected her. Young and romantic and 
headstrong, but, to him, utterly capti- 
vating! She liked to defy the world. 


The uproar of scandal would amuse 
her. 


It would be as sweet in her nos- 
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In a case like hers, she 

supposed there was the 

possibility of separation, 
maybe of divorce. 















































































































trils as the perfume of home gardens 
and hearthfires was in Edith’s. Wild, 
bad, adorable creature, with her beauty 
and her imperiousness and her lavish 
ardor! 

“We could go on this way for years 
—that is, some people could, I couldn’t. 
I wouldn’t! That would only mean to 
grow as dull, as bored with each other 
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as you and she have grown,-as nine 
out of every ten—no, I mean ninety- 
nine out of every hundred—married 
couples in the world have grown. But 
not for me, thank you! It’s all or noth- 
ing. It’s a fine, furious, splendid 
flowering, or it’s nothing at all. And 
it’s now or never! I’m honest. I don’t 
dress a thing up with sanctimonious 
talk. I’m ready to elope with you and 
to glory in defying the whole wretched 
bunch of Pharisees who have built up 
the system that keeps us apart. But 
I’m. not willing to hold your hand be- 
hind doors, to have a sort of upper- 
housemaid flirtation with you. All or 
nothing! Now or never! Take your 
choice. 

“T shall be furious if you throw me 
down, of course, but I’m quite sure I 
shan’t die of a broken heart. I’m quite 
sure I’m going to live a i sponges flam- 
ing life. I’m just offering to let you 
in on it because, dear old thing, dearest 
old thing, I happen to be crazily in love 
with you. I’ll be at home, on the wire 
at eight o’clock, waiting to hear your 
decision. I’ve made mine.” 

He looked at the little silver clock 
ticking away the minutes on his desk. 
Edith had given it to him. Hang Edith, 
with her money and her gifts! Thank 
Heaven, he had reached a place where 
he was able to give her luxurious gifts 
as well! Oh, of course, the income 


' from best sellers was not equal to that 


from the investments which her grand- 
father’s narcotic pills had made possi- 
ble! He wasn’t as rich as that inherit- 
ance had made her, but still, no oie 
could ever taunt him with having lived 
on her and then deserted her, broken 
her heart 

It was five minutes of eight. He 
was bored to death with his life. He 
was bored with his wife. He was in 
love with that young creature com- 
pounded of fire and daring, of beauty 
and diablerie, who offered him, so 
boldly, so unashamedly, what it had 





never occurred to him as possible to 
ask. 

“All or nothing! Now or never!” 
She was absurd, she was childish with 
her ultimatums! When she was older, 
she would know that life did not ar- 
range itself so simply. Still, why not? 
Why should not men and women cour- 
ageous enough to challenge life get 
what they wanted out of it? Wasn’t 
the whole thing a matter of daring? 
Wasn’t it because men and women were 
cowards, convention-bound cowards, 
that they failed to achieve shining 
fates? Perhaps, after all 

Anyway, he would call her up, he 
would meet her, he would talk to her, 
reason with her. He would talk to her 
and hear her deep-throated, vibrant 
voice, see her brilliant, shining eyes. 
But, first of all, he would burn her fool 
letter—if it was a fool letter and not 
one .of the wisest documents ever 
penned! 

He went over to the fireplace and 
dropped the sheets between two smol- 
dering logs. Then he went back to the 
desk and took down the receiver from 
the telephone. A look of dreamy, half- 
sensuous pleasure began to play across 
his face as he waited for the number. 
But when he got the number which he 
called, the look translated itself into 
no more ardent expression than: “T’ll 
take the nine-forty-five to Brookvale 
Junction, and join you on the main- 
line train for town there. Oh, no, dear 
child! Ultimatums are out of date. 
Everything is compromise. Still—still 
—well, I shall see you then, and we'll 
talk it over.” 

He knew that his pose of dawdling 
indifference, of elderly coolness, made 
her the more adorably reckless! 





Il. Edith. 


They had pushed back their chairs 
from the bridge table, Edith Romley, 
General and Mrs., Carter, and their 




















companion, Alice Foster. Edith had 
played very badly and the old general, 
who had been her partner, did not 
trouble to mask his annoyance. He was 
still demanding to know what possible 
reason she could have had for various 
plays she had made. Edith had no 
reason to offer and only a monotonous 
apology: “I’m so sorry! I’m awfully 
stupid to-night.” 

“Do let the dear girl alone, Henry,” 
said Mrs, Carter. “It’s only a game, 
after all. And usually, I’m sure Edith 
plays brilliantly. It’s very good of her 
to come over like this and cheer up 
two lonely old people. Don’t discourage 
her by your faultfinding.” 

“T’m not faultfinding with Edie,” an- 
swered the old gentleman, falling into 
the language of years long gone. “But 
I should like to know if a heart con- 
vention means anything at all to her!” 

“There’s a message for Mrs. Rom- 
ley,” murmured a maid, appearing at 
the library door. 

“For me?” 

“Yes’m. Just as Graves was drivmg 
the car out of the garage, something 
happened to the magneto. So he says 
shall he telephone for a taxi, because 
neither of the other cars is in the 
garage?” 

“Oh, I’ll walk across,” said Edith. 

“You'll do nothing of the sort. 
Neither of our cars is out!” General 
Carter turned toward the maid to give 
her the direction, but Edith, putting 
her hand on his arm, stopped him. 

“IT should like to walk,” she said 
earnestly. “It’s a heavenly moonlight 
night and I shall go across the meadow 
and. in through the break in the hedge. 
It’s still there, isn’t it?” 

The Carters nodded. The break in 
the arbor-vitae hedge, which had grown 
until it was higher now than Edith her- 
self, had been made when she and 
Charlie Carter and Dorothy Carter had 
been tiny little things, scarcely taller 
than the buttercups in the meadow. The 
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old people saw in their mind’s eye the 


glancing group of little children, bright 
and light as butterflies, that had glim- 
mered between the two estates in the 
old days. 

If only Edith had fulfilled their wishes 
and married Charlie! How different 
life might have been! Charlie would 
not then have gone off to far places, 
nursing a wounded love, to experiment 
in the prevention of tropical diseases 
until he lost his life. He would have 
stayed at home and become a distin- 
guished practitioner. And Dorothy— 
well, probably Edith’s failure to fall 
in love with Charlie did not really ac- 
count for Dorothy’s marriage into the 
British peerage, and her utter absorp- 
tion into English life. 

“Where are your cars?” grumbled 
old Carter. “It seems to me that the 
more cars one has, the oftener one has 
to do without them. The only safe 
thing is to have a single rattly one and 
run it yourself.” 

“Two of them have gone to the re- 
pair shop for something,” answered 
Edith indifferently. “They’ll be back 
in a day or two. It seemed as if the 
little car would answer our hacking 
for awhile. No, no! I really don’t 
want any one to walk with me. Please 
consider that I shall be on either your 
land or ours every step of the way 
from here to my own house. I’m not 
even going out on the highroad. It 
isn’t more than half a mile between 
the houses, if -you take our old short 
cut. Good night! I’m sorry I was such 
a bungler at bridge to-night. I'll do 
better the next time—if you ever ask 
me again.” 

“If, indeed!” scoffed Mrs. Carter af- 
fectionately. And then, “Give Ira our 
love, and I hope he'll be rid of his 
headache by morning.” 

“T think he will be. A night’s rest 
usually sets him right,” answered Edith 
steadily. 

She smiled her even snmle upon them, 
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“Tell me for whom you are looking, 
and [ll go for you,” he said, seri- 
” ously for him. 


lifted the hood of her cloak over her 


pale brown hair and stepped out 
through the Irench window to the ter- 
race. The garden, already half shrouded 
in straw against the nipping autumn 
nights, lay below, bathed in moonlight. 
At its hedge was a stretch of lawn that 
merged almost imperceptibly into the 
big meadow that was bounded by the 
hedge. Beyond the range of her hosts’ 
kind eyes, her pose relaxed, the immo- 
bility of her pale face was broken. 
She glanced back at the house; already 
the lights were out on that side. She 
sank upon one of the garden benches, 


and let grief and anx- 
iety have their way 
with her controlled 
face. 

Of course, fra’s 
headache had been an 
invention of hers. He 
had merely refused 
brusquely, when the 
moment had come to 
fulfill the dull engage- 
ment made a few days 
before. He _ had 
shrugged his shoulders 
at her pleas. It was 
nothing to him, he said, 
that they were old and 
lonely—that was the 
common lot of people 
who lived long enough, 
and he did not mean to 
bore himself. He had 
an idea that he would 
like to whip into shape, 
anyway. He wanted a 
few hours alone. He 
didn’t want any dinner, 
so she needn’t distress 
herself over the fact that 
none had been ordered. 
He supposed there was 
something to eat in the 
house, some fruit and 
cheese, or something 
that one of the maids 
could bring him if he got hungry? He 
had obviously rejoiced that she was go- 
ing to leave the house. Obviously re- 
joiced ! 

“I can’t stand it forever!” cried 
Edith, lifting a tense, white face to 
the moon. “I can’t.” 

Then she fell to wondering what 
people did who could not “stand” situ- 
ations. In a case like hers, she sup- 
posed, there was the possibility of 
separation, maybe of divorce. She had 
never sought to assure herself of the 
exact extent of Ira’s strayings. She 
had shuddered away from certain 














knowledge as she shuddered away from 
noisy scandal, from the blatant con- 
fession of failure. Yet, perhaps, that 
was what Ira wanted. Certainly his af- 
fair with that unspeakable, spoiled, 
rowdy Irwin girl was more serious than 
all the little fliers in emotion he had 
taken since their marriage. She had 
never felt that he desired any more 
freedom for those affairs than their 
way of living allowed him. But this 
was different. He was claiming more 
freedom! 

How wise her mother had been! She 
had foretold their life almost to a dot. 
Of course her poor, dear mother had 
wanted her to marry Charlie Carter, 
and had used against Ira every argu- 
ment to which she could lay a singu- 
larly shrewd and nimble tongue. He 
was a writer—an uncertain profession 
at best, unremunerative and undis- 
tinguished. Oh, perhaps there had been 
a few distinguished writers, but in gen- 
eral their eminence had not been at- 
tained until after their death. 

Ira was good looking, yes; that she 
did not deny. But it was a type of 
good looks which she herself did not 
admire. He had an effeminate mouth 
and chin, and the vivid contrast between 
his black hair and his white forehead, 
between his black eyebrows and his blue 
eyes, between his flashing white teeth 
and his red lips—all these contrasts 
savored, to the frankly avowed mater- 
nal taste, of the cheap chromo. The 
late Mrs. Masters had spoken with such 
picturesqueness and incisiveness that 
Edith had sometimes been forced to see 
her husband when she looked at a 
Neapolitan fishing lad and the Neapol- 
itan fishing lad when she looked at 
him. 

Mrs. Masters had also expressed 
grave doubts of his character. He was 
a poor young man, not used to han- 
dling large sums of money. He would 
run through Edith’s ample income, he 
would make ducks and drakes of her 
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fortune. No, he shouldn’t; either, be- 
cause it would be tied up in such a 
manner that he could not. Mrs. Masters 
would see to that! But of the money 
which was Edith’s own, direct inheri- 
tance from her grandparents, she had 
no expectation of saving a cent. Dear 
mother had been mistaken there! Edith 
felt a little warm glow of pride. Ira 
had been indifferent to the opportu- 
nities of mere spending and quite 
scrupulously careful not to involve 
Edith’s money in any way. And now, 
of course, he had an ample income of 
his own. No, dear mother had been 
wrong there! 

* The October chill, striking through 
the silk and fur of Edith’s cloak, set her 
on her way again through the hedge 
and up the winding path to her own 
stately, ugly, expensive home. A sleepy 
man opened the door for her. 

“Do you know whether Mr. Romley 
is still up, Jenkins?” she asked. 

Jenkins thought Mr. Romley had 
gone out, but he was not sure. Edith 
controlled even her eyebrows. She 
nodded as if it were quite to be ex- 
pected, and went up the softly padded 
stairs and along the hall to Ira’s study 
at the front of the house, as far as 
possible removed from any sound from 
the service end of the establishment. 
The room was dark. She turned away 
and went along the hall to his bedroom. 
The door was open, and the room dark 
and empty. 

Perhaps he had fallen asleep in the 
study. He had been known to do that. 
She went back and flooded the room 
with soft brilliance from a button on 
the wall. But he was not stretched out 
upon the big davenport drawn up at 
right angles to the fireplace. Probably 
Jenkins had been right. He had gone 
out. Her lips pressed into a thin line. 

She went toward the desk. It was 
one she had had especially designed 
and made, after the house had been 
remodeled, to give the author of the 





almost-best sellers a more spacious 
workshop than half the scholars and 
scientists in the country boasted. On 
the big pad she saw that Ira had been 
writing. Verse. She knew what that 
meant. She looked down at the lines. 
Love passed with a whir of purple wings. 

She did not go on. What was the 
use? Ira was no poet, and never 
dropped into rhyme or rhythm except 
when some new fancy urged him to 
celebrate new emotion in an unfamiliar 
medium. ; 

Half sighing, half sneering, she 
looked around the room. The walls 
were of paneled wood, except where 
bookcases usurped them. The chair§ 
were Spanish leather. The books were 
bound in lovely leather, crimson and 
blue and gold. Opposite to his big piv- 
oting chair at the desk was another 
chair. In a foolish dream when she mar- 
ried him she had pictured herself sitting 
there. She had been quite content to 
imagine herself Dora mending pens for 
her David—however “mending pens” 
might be rendered in a day subsequent 
to Dickens. 

At any rate, she had hoped to be a 
quiet, adoring sharer of his mood of 
inspiration. Well, she never came into 
the study now except by special invi- 
tation, unless on an occasion like this, 
when he was out of it and the door 
was open. His secretary, Philip Blake, 
shared his moods of inspiration, not 
she. Again she half sneered. She had 
some respect for Ira’s temperamentally 
incongruous industry, but very little for 
the public which made it a remunerative 
one. 

She went over to the window, and 
looked out. The house stood far back 
from the street. Across the lawns and 
through the trees she caught the gleam 
of a passing motor light. Then the 
white moonlight claimed all the scene 
for its own. Down the slope to the 
right it shone upon the absurd, white, 
little Greek temple her dear father had 
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erected at the edge of the little artificial 
lake he had made. The moon was re- 
flected in the still water. Ira often 
jeered at the temple and lake, as well 
as at the ugly, expensive house, but she 
would not change them. Her father 
and mother had been happy there, had 
loved each other—and Edith had not 
been Ira’s wife a year before she dis- 
covered how difficult of practice the art 
of love could be. 

How had her mother managed? Or 
was Ira so different from her father? 
From old General Carter, across the 
lawns and groves? Or was it that she 
had not known about either her father 
or old General Carter or about the real 
life of women like her mother? 

Where was Ira? Oh, she supposed 
she knew well enough! But how had 
he reached Montvale, where the Irwin 
place was, without a car? To reach 
it by train he would have to go down 
to the junction and out again on the 
main line. Though, of course, he could 
easily enough get a car at the garage. 

What was she going to do about it? 
It was becoming a neighborhood scan- 
dal. He had never before put such 
humiliation upon her. Should she wait 
for it to wear itself out? Why didn’t 
that terrible young girl have guardians 
with some sense of propriety? Vaguely, 
piecemeal, Edith recalled tales of out- 
raged schoolmistresses, of academies al- 
most wrecked by briefly harboring the 
spoiled, irrepressible young heiress. She 
remembered a suit which the young 
person had brought at the age of 
sixteen to have the court declare her 
proper yearly allowance twenty-two 
thousand instead of fifteen. 

Well, she would gain nothing by 
mooning here. Ira would return when 
it pleased him, and she would, as usual, 
ask no questions or reproach him. But, 
at the same time, she supposed her 
scorn and anger would show. She hoped 
they would. She wanted them to eat 
into his consciousness. Or did she? 
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Did she really want a clarification, a 
decision ? 

She switched off the lights and went 
down the hall to her own room. She 
had told her maid not to wait up for 
her. The room was softly lighted, her 
night things laid out upon her down- 
turned bed. Everything was in charm- 
ing order, everything was luxurious. 
She hated confusion, upheaval, with 
temperamental emotion; she loved Jux- 
ury with the instinct born of long habit. 
She slipped off her cloak and made the 
inevitable journey of every woman en- 
tering her room toward the mirror on 
her dressing table. As she sat down 
before it, she saw a note stuck into the 
corner—a note inscribed in her hus- 
band’s small handwriting with the single 
word “Edith.” 

Her heart beat fast for a second. She 
did not remember that Ira had ever 
left a note like that for her before. 
She tried to break the oppressive, in- 
timidating silence with a laugh. But 
it sounded strangely cracked. She was 
acquiring nerves. She evidently thought 
she was living in one of Ira’s almost- 
best sellers, where absconding husbands 
and wives so frequently communicated 
with each other by means of notes stuck 
into mirrors or pinned to pincushions. 
Well, she was not the type of his hero- 
ines! Her experience would be dif- 
ferent. 

It was a thick note. Ira had evi- 
dently had a good deal to say to her. 
Her heart seemed to beat in her throat 
at the thought. Her breath came more 
unevenly. She caught sight of herself 
in the mirror. She was very white. 

At that instant the telephone on the 
stand beside her rang. She dropped 
the letter, almost with an air of relief, 
and went toward the instrument. She 
lifted the receiver and said carelessly 
into the transmitter: 

“Yes? Mrs. Romley speaking.” 

At the message which came to her in 
rettirn, her face grew even whiter. Her 
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lips opened spasmodically once or twice, 


but no sound issued. Then, appar- 
ently at the urgency of the voice at the 
other end of the line, she spoke, though 
her words were a mere whisper. 

“Yes, yes, I’m here. I’m listening. I 
understand. Go on.” 

More words, and then she said: 

“Yes, yes. I consent. If it is neces- 
sary. Absolutely necessary.” And 
then, after another pause, “I will get 
there as soon as I can. Within an 
hour, surely.” 

She put the receiver back upon the 
hook. She shivered violently, still sit- 
ting erect on the edge of the bed. Then 
she rose, looked stupidly about her with 
horror-distended eyes, and went across 
the room to ring for the maid. Then 
she came back to the dressing table. 
The unopened letter directed to “Edith” 
was lying on it. She stared at it, picked 
it up, balanced it in her hand. Among 
the silver articles on the dressing table 
lay a knitting needle. She slid it be- 
neath the sealed flap and slowly tore the 
envelope open. But, as her fingers in- 
serted themselves to draw out the let- 
ter, she suddenly dropped it. 

“T don’t want to know. I don’t want 
to know!” she cried passionately. “I 
don’t want to know what he said in it 
—not now, not now, oh, dear God, not 
now!” She threw it from her into the 
fireplace, neatly laid for a fire. She 
had just set fire to it when her maid, 
sleepy, but a little alarmed, for Edith 
was usually a considerate mistress, little 
given to capricious summonses, knocked 
at the door and entered. 

“You rang for me, ma’am?” she said. 

Edith turned from the abortive blaze 
on the hearth, kindling and letter going 
up together in flame without igniting 
the heavy log. 

“Yes, I did, Maggie. I’m sorry. But 
—but—I want a bag packed for over- 
night. And another dress and coat and 
things to wear now. And see if Graves 
got the magneto of the small car fixed. 



























































Otherwise I must have a car from 
somewhere. General Carter will lend 
me one of theirs. I have to go to White- 
stone,” she ended dully. 

“To Whitestone?” Maggie had been 
flying to the wardrobe room outside 
Edith’s, and bringing out the things her 
mistress needed. But she paused to 
stare at the information. 


“Yes. Mr. Romley is in the hospital 
there. He has been hurt. Hurry, 
Maggie!” 


Ill. Mona. 


As the train from Montvale drew 
near the junction, the mood of the spec- 
tacularly pretty young woman who had 
boarded it in the company of a lad in 
the early twenties, became pronoun- 
cedly noisy. Their appearance and 
behavior had not been inconspicuous 
before. The girl was outrageously 
pretty, with black eyes and brilliant 
carmine cheeks and lips. 

Beneath her loose heather motor coat, 
opened and thrown widely back, a low- 
cut evening dress of black and gold was 
visible. And when she took her small 
toque from her head, as she did ten 
minutes after entering the car, a gold 
fillet was seen to band her forehead and 
to keep in place a riot of black curls. 
Long jade earrings dangled from her 
ears. 

The youth who accompanied her and 
who was plainly her thrall was scarcely 
less good looking than she. He was 
extravagantly tall, rather slim, with the 
sculptured head of a Greek statue. They 
talked and laughed loudly together, 
disdaining, with the arrogance of their 
class and age, to modulate their voices 
or to conceal their affairs from the 
scattered passengers in the car. These, 
to tell the truth, after their first in- 
terested survey of the young couple, 
generally sank again into their own 
thoughts or their interrupted drowsing, 
only rousing themselves occasionally to 
turn and frown as an unduly loud gust 
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of laughter roused them from their dull 
dreams or anxieties. 

“Pll wager,” the youth exclaimed 
after a few minutes of exhausted 
silence, following one particularly 
noisy sally, “that I’m the only fellow 
who ever accompanied the girl who had 
just turned him down on her elope- 
ment !” 

“Maybe you are,” answered the girl 
indifferently. “You’re beginning to be- 
lieve in it—the elopement—I see. A 
half hour ago you would have wagered 
that I wasn’t eloping at all.” 

“Well, I don’t half believe it yet. Or, 
if you’re eloping with any one, it’s with 
me. Come, tell the truth, Mona—what 
are you going to town for at this time 
of night, and_on the q. t.?” 

“T’ve told you. You said you didn’t 
believe me, and I told you to come along 
and see if I wasn’t speaking the truth. 
You came, and here we are. And we 
shall see”’—she laughed triumphantly 
up into his face—“what we shall see.” 

“We shall,” he asserted firmly. “And 
I will bet any one a hundred bones that 
we shall see your bluff called. Why the 
dickens should you elope, anyway? 
There’s nobody to prevent your marry- 
ing whom you want to marry, and so 
It isn’t as if you had to please 
a father and mother or a lot of old cats 
of aunts.” 

“There might, you know,” she an- 
swered, demure, dimpling, highly ex- 
cited, and repressing the evidences as 
far as she could, ‘tbe objections from 
his side, considerations there!” 

“Gone in for kidnaping, have you? 
Cradle-snatching? Good Lord, Mona! 
One never knows what you will do 
next! Your last violent affair—before 
the one with me, I mean—was with 
that doddering old brute of an English 
actor, wasn’t it? About eighty in the 
shade.” 

“Cecil Hetheridge? He was not! He 
was only forty-three. No man is in- 
teresting until he is forty or near it!” 
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a, I’ve got something hard to say to you.” 
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“And yet you say you're going to 
run away with some kid so young that 
his parents and guardians would forbid 


the marriage, if you gave ’em the 
chance!” He laughed incredulously. 
“You’re a pretty good actress, Mona, 
but your stories don’t hang together ! 
You’ve staged your bluff finely, taken 
a lot of pains with it, but I guess you 


and I will be taking the last train back 
from town to-night, all the same.” 
“Dear child,” said Mona with an in- 
sufferable air of patronage, “please re- 
member that it is you and not I who 
have determined the age of my—of the 
party of the other part, as it says in 
those papers the trust company is for- 
ever sending me to sigh. I didn’t say 
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one is born to!” 

“Good Lord, Mona! You 
mean x 

“T shan’t answer another question. 
I shan’t talk any more.” 

The conductor entered. He sing- 
songed the name of the station at which 
they had pulled up. 

“Next station stop Brookvale Junc- 
tion,” he added. “Change there for 
” Mona’s eyes grew more than ever 
brilliant, her color intensified. She 
turned her shoulder toward her com- 
panion, who sat in alarmed silence, 
watching her with dread tempered by 
incredulity. She peered out imo the 
flying darkness. Her breath came 
quickly. 

The train pulled into the junction. 
The doors at each end of the car 
opened and the few stragglers of late 
suburban travel drifted in. She kept 
turning her head with quick, birdlike 
gestures. An elderly lady, a _ tired 
father with two sleepy boys whimper- 
ing about something, two gum-chewing 
young sports with hats rakishly askew, 
a woman who looked like a tired seam- 
stress—one after the other they en- 
tered. Mona’s fever of excitement 
mounted, receded. The color ebbed 
from her face as the doors finally closed 
again and the train gave its slow pre- 
liminary puffs and then settled into 
its gait. 

“Well!” she cried, gasping, outraged, 
unbelieving. Then she bethought her. 
There were other cars. She watched 
for a figure to enter from one of them. 
Finally she rose. 

“l’m going through the train, Tad,” 
she told her companion. Her soft, in- 
viting lips were pressed into a hard, 
defiant line of red. 

“Tell me for whom you are looking, 
and I’ll go for you,” he said, seriously 
for him. 


don’t 
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= he was under age or that he had par- 


ents! There are, you might remember, 
other legal ties in the world than those 


You wait here. I 
don’t want any one to go with me.” 
His eyes were troubled, but he let 


“T’'ll go myself. 


her go. He felt that if he disobeyed, 
Mona might, in her mood of that mo- 
ment, strike him. It had been a good 
many years since she had done it—ten, 
perhaps—but he felt that she had not 
greatly changed from the imperious, 
spoiled, arrogant child who had met 
rebellion against her whims with instant 
blows. 

3y and by she came back alone. Her 
eyes were hard. Her lovely, softly 
suffused color had dwindled into two 
spots of red, high on the cheek bones. 
He rose and let her slip into her seat be- 
side the window. For a few moments 
she kept her head averted and stared 
out into the blackness. But by and 
by she turned. 

“You win!” she told him briefly. 
“The elopement’s off.” 

“Thank God!” cried Tad with un- 
accustomed devoutness, 


“Not at all! Thank cowardice— 
thank poltroonery! Oh, how I hate 
him!” 

“Didn’t show up?’ queried Tad, 


careful to keep emotion out of his 
voice. 

“Didn’t show up,’ she repeate1 af- 
firmatively. “Oh, I wish 

“Had an eleventh-hour visitation of 
common sense, did he? Well, Mona, 
you can scarcely expect me to say I’m 
sorry, can you?” 

“T wish 
eyes and lips. 

“That you could get even? Well, 
can’t you? Here I am, a stand-by al- 
ways in all your little escapades. What’s 
the matter with pulling off the elope- 
ment—an elopement, anyway—as 
planned? Say, Mona, wouldn’t it give 
Montvale a jolt? After the whole 
bunch of them has been trying to fill 
me up with a story of your goings-on 
with that author fellow down the line 
ever since I got home from Cambridge 
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last June! The laugh would be on 
them, wouldn’t it?” 

She looked at him somberly for a 
second. Then the glint of amusement 
began to sparkle in her eyes. 

“And if there was anything in the 
author-fellow stuff,” he went on persua- 
sively, not too eagerly, not too per- 
sonally, “and if he has had the sense 
to call it off—even a bit roughly, like 
this—it would be something of a jolt 
to him, wouldn’t it?” 

She studied him another full minute 
before she answered. Then she said: 

“I have a trunk of things in at the 
St. Regis. We'll have to get off, you 
and I, before we get to New York. 
The marriage-license bureau there 
would be closed. We'll be married 
here—it’s a more obliging State about 
licenses. And then we can go on— 
we'll take a car. And—and—it will be 
a jolt to—every one, won’t it? You're 
a good old scout to be willing to do 
it, Tad. But then, if you don’t like 
it, there’s always divorce!” 

“Tf I don’t like it!” cried Tad. 

She looked out the window again, 
There were angry tears in her black 
eyes. But the fires of rage and of mis- 
chief rapidly dried them. 


IV. In the Hospital, 

He was out of the ether at last, and 
she could tell him the truth. She sent 
the nurse from the room with a little 
gesture, and she sat down beside him, 


holding his hand. Curiously enough, 
he had not lost consciousness at the 
time of the accident, and it was to his 
possession of his senses that the sur- 
geons attributed the fact of his escape 
with his life. He had actually been 
able to direct the station agent who had 
picked him up how to make a 
tourniquet for his leg, and so he had 
lost comparatively little blood before he 
had been rushed to the nearest hospital. 

He looked inquiringly at his wife. 


ony 
She was very white—but that was a — 
matter of course! She was a tender- 
hearted woman, and the accident—— 
He wondered how bad it had been. The 
pain in his foot was still severe. 

“Ira, I’ve got something hard to say 
to you.” 

Surely she wouldn’t take a moment 
like this to reproach him for that note? 
Why had he been such a fool as to write 
it? Especially when he had been only 
half inclined to run off? But it would 
not be like Edith to do that. Besides, 
her hand was tender and her gray eyes 
were bright with tears which were 
not self-pitiful. 

“But you’re always a _ wonderful 
Stoic. And besides, now—with the ex- 
perience of the war, and all that——” 

“What are you talking about, Edith?” 

“Dearest, don’t you know? Don’t 
you realize it? They etherized you to 
examine the extent of your injuries. 
Well—dearest—they had to operate— 
to—to amputate ” Her tears were 
raining upon him now. “Oh, my poor 
boy !” 

“But I feel 
after the first 
comprehension. 

“Yes. You do. You will for a 
while. Feel it in the—foot that isn’t 
there. Oh, our bodies are but a little 
of us! What I tell you is true, dear. 
But they say—the doctors say—that 
you will be walking again in six weeks 
and that in three months you will be 
so habituated to an artificial foot that 
you will be able to do everything as 
you have always done it.” 

He pushed her tender hand away. 
He tried to turn from her. She un- 
derstood. She rose and walked to the 
window. She would let him have his 
moment of inundating blackness alone; 
it had been a long time now since he 
would have cared for her beside him 
when he went into deep waters! But 
in a few minutes he called her back. 

“It’s all right, Edith,” he told her. 


the pain,” he insisted 
blank, sick second of 
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He did not suggest her mother’s ancient 
gibe of the Neapolitan fisher lad to her 
now. He never would again, she 
thought. “It’s all right. But—but 
what may not be all right is—— Did 
you find a note from me?” 

“Oh, Ira, I am so ashamed! I had 
it in my hand, all ready to read, when 
the telephone rang and they called me 
from the hospital And—you know 
how absent-minded I am!—when I got 
up again I walked over to the fireplace 
and threw it in, forgetting that I hadn’t 
read it. It was ashes before I remem- 
bered. Was it—was it anything very 
important, dear? Anything you ought 
to be bothering about, now when rest 
is SO important to you?” 

“It—seemed important then. It 

doesn’t now. It’—he rallied his inven- 
tive faculties to him and smiled up into 
his wife’s face—“it was about a tele- 
phone call from Guthrie, of Guthrie & 
Kock. They wanted to see me about 
the next book. I was on my way in to 
see Guthrie—he was going back to 
Indianapolis last night.” 
i “Philip Blake will write to him,” she 
answered steadily. “Tell Philip about 
‘ it.” She rejoiced that she had not read 
ii the note. If she had known for a cer- 
tanity its contents, she would never 
have been able to meet his ready lie 
with such innocent, kind eyes. 

And then, of course, maybe it was 
not a lie. 
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V. The Local Papers. 

: “We regret to chronicle an accident 
to Mr. Ira Romley, the famous novelist, 
our fellow citizen of Blue Hills. Mr. 


a His lips were ashen and his face gray. —Romley, called to New York late on 


Thursday night for a consultation with 
his publisher, changed trains at Brook- 
vale Junction. As travelers by this 
route will remember, the eastbound 
tracks are separated from the station 
proper by atunnel. The main-line train 
was, as usual, late. Mr. Romley crossed 
to the station to inquire about the de- 
lay, and while he talked with the agent, 
the genial Mr. Josley, the train for New 
York pulled in beside the eastbound 
platform. Mr. Romley, an athlete and 
always in the pink of condition, ran 
through the tunnel, climbed the steps 
on the eastbound side of the tracks, and 
came upon the platform just as the 
train had started to move. He ran after 
it and almost succeeded in boarding the 
last car, but slipped and fell. The 
train proceeded on its way unaware of 
the calamity it had left behind it.” 


“An elopement of great interest in 
the Montvale district, and, indeed, in 
all Eastern society circles where both 
the young people are favorites, is that 
of Miss Mona Irwin and Mr. Thaddeus 
Hopkins, the famous Harvard halfback 
of 19—. They were married on Thurs- 
day night by the Rev. Abijah Judd, 
known as the ‘marrying parson of ——.’ 
Mrs. Hopkins has frequently been re- 
ported engaged to many young society 
men and to various members of the 
foreign aristocracies, including her 
present husband. The rumors have al- 
ways been vigorously denied by the 
vivacious young society beauty and 
heiress. Thursday’s wedding came as 
a surprise to many. Mr. and Mrs. 


Hopkins will travel in the Orient for a 
year or two.” 
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The Quakeress Vamp 


By Marc Edmund Jones 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


EDWARD C. CASWELL 


You never would have dreamed of a Quakeress vamp, would 
you? She’ll interest you in this story that lifts the veil which 
shrouds in mystery a certain branch of ‘‘the movie game.’’ 


T was at the end of the little Quaker 
stenographer’s second week at the 
plant of the Far Island Motion Pic- 

ture Company. The youthful manager 
approached her desk and stood looking 
down at her. 

“How about lunch with me at the 
island?” he suggested. 

Flushing, she transcribed a sentence 
about “rushing negative stock” as 
“stuffing negative rock” and answered 
promptly, though her voice faltered. 

“My aunt warned me, Mr.—Mr. 
Stevens, not to let any one I met at 
business take me out to lunch.” 

“That’s all right in the city,” he 
laughed, “but out here in Brooklyn it’s 
different !” 

“The extra people and the stage 
hands”—she glanced up at him, as far 
as his necktie—‘all eat downstairs.” 

“J always take some one with me in 
the car,” he explained. “There’s room 
for two, and I don’t like to eat alone. 
You wouldn’t yourself!” 

“Well—all right!” she acquiesced. 

He took her arm and led her out 
through the dingy corridor, flanked by 
dressing rooms, a carpenter shop, and 
a camera man’s laboratory, into the 
studio yard. As they walked across the 





open space between the new lighted 
studio and the old stages, wooden plat- 
forms with cloth “deflectors” to diffuse 
the sunlight, she became acutely con- 
scious of the conspicuousness of her 
act. 

“M-Mister Stevens! I’d—I’d rather 
eat downstairs,” she begged. 

“That’s my car there,” he announced, 
pointing to a bright-red racer with 
sparkling nickeled trimmings. “You've 
never seen it, have you?” 

She shook her head. 

“T don’t think you’ve been around 
the stages, or watched them work, or 
anything but just sit at your desk in 
my office and worry your head about 
your work. You’re a_ quiet little 
mouse, Ellen!” 

A mail coach, of the ’49 period, never 
cleaned since its last trip over the Santa 
Fé Trail, lay close to the racer on one 
side. On the other was an automobile 
of vintage proportionally as old. 

“I’m going to make a Western some 
day,” he went on easily. “I'll drive that 
coach through the wilds of Staten 
Island, with the heroine in it, until it 
falls to pieces. And that other relic” — 
pointing to the ancient auto—“is going 
into comedy, where it’ll be good for a 














laugh at every appearance.” He chuck- 
led suddenly. “In its own day that 


comedy. It was responsible for six or 
seven deaths in the streets of New York 
City.” 

“It doesn’t look as if it could go fast 
enough to kill any one,” the girl sug- 
gested. 

“The people who were killed were 
not in the automobile; they were be- 
hind the horses it frightened,” he ex- 
plained, helping her into her seat and 
showing her how to tuck her skirt so 
it wouldn’t blow. 

Then he cranked the car and clam- 
bered in beside her. The little machine 
backed out of the shed, cut-out open, 
shrouded in a cloud of oily smoke. He 
had shifted gears when there came an 
interruption in an undisguisedly indig- 
nant feminine voice. 

“Oh, I say, Jack! 
idea?” 

Ellen recognized the speaker in- 
stantly. It was Far Island’s star, Violet 
Versailles. On the screen she had long 
been the little stenographer’s ideal of 
girlish loveliness ; in real life she seemed 
even more beautiful, the absence of the 
heavy screen make-up bringing out the 
fineness of her coloring and the deli- 
cate modeling of her features. 

“Hello, Vi!” said the man uncom- 
fortably. “I thought you were tied up?” 

“IT made old Cooper hurry through.” 
She scraped a suede pump in the dust 
of the yard. “Aren’t you going to take 
me to lunch? I’m—I’m famished!” 

“Now, Vi,” he protested, “you sent 
around word that Cooper wouldn’t 
finish for an hour and a half, and for 
me not to wait, and I’ve invited “i 
He stopped in sudden recollection. 
“Meet my new secretary, Miss Bird, 
whose name is Ellen; and this is Vi, 
heralded on six-sheets as Violet Ver- 
sailles. Claims it’s her own name, too, 
by birth and everything!” 

The attempt at witticism fell flat. 


What’s the big 





_ machine figured in tragedy rather than © 






“Charmed!” There was eighty- 
ninth-degree-latitude ice in the voice of 
the star. 

“I’m. very pleased to——” Ellen 
extended a hand, but withdrew it sud- 
denly and flushed. Then she turned to 
Jack. “Listen, Mr, Stevens!” 

She started to straighten up, but he 
pushed her back into the seat. 

“Then you’re not going to take me to 
lunch?” Violet returned to the attack. 

“We'll make it a party!” he sug- 
gested. ‘“There’s plenty of room for 
three. Come on! Hop in, Vi!” 

“No, never mind!” She turned 
away. “I'll shift for myself.” 

“Don’t be foolish, Vi!” he urged. 

She faced him suddenly. Little spots 
of color appeared over her cheek bones. 
Without warning, she slapped him as 
hard as she could. Then she hurried 
away. 

Stevens chuckled, slipped in his gears 
again, and drove through the gate with- 
out a backward glance. 

Ellen summoned her courage as 
soon as they were out on the road. 

“You see, Mr. Stevens,” she began, 
conviction in her voice, “you shouldn’t 
have asked me to lunch.” 

“Why?” 

“Because—because it has caused a 
quarrel between you and Miss Ver- 


sailles. She’s—she’s terribly angry 
with yau.” 
“Oh! That’s only temperament.” 


“Temperament? To slap your face?” 

“Sure! You see, I’ve been taking 
her to meals until she’s spoiled. She’s 
our star, but—there’s a limit.” 

“You don’t love her, then?” 

He turned to look at her quizzically ; 
then decided it was a bona-fide request 
for information. His reply was fervent. 

“Lord, no!” 

“She loves you.” To the cloistered 
little Quaker it was the only explan- 
ation of the star’s display of emotion. 

“Nonsense!” For a moment he was 
uncomfortable. “You are not used to 














“Charmed!” There was eighty 
ninth-degree-latitude ice in the 
voice of the star. 


temperamental people, El- 
len. Violet really is a 
lovely person, but the 
press agents have been tell- 
ing her she’s a_ second 
Helen of Troy and a living replica of 
Venus de Milo with arms, until she’s 
come to believe it. Why”—he grinned 
now at recollection of the scene—“she 
wasn’t half so hurt by the fact that | 
wasn't taking her to lunch as she was to 
find that you were good to look at your- 
self, easily as good looking as she.” 

“Mr. Stevens!” Ellen interrupted 
hastily. “I’m not pretty at all, and 
she’s beautiful!” 

For a second he glanced at her, 
frowning slightly. 

“If you believe that, Ellen,” he sug- 
gested reflectively, “you ought to look 
in a mirror just once.” 

She glanced away. 

“Please!” A pause. “My aunt has 
always warned me not to listen to flat- 
tering remarks.” 
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He laughed. 

“Your aunt certainly has taken care 
to be sure you would keep out of trouble 
in the business world. How on earth 
did she come to let you work in a pic- 
ture studio?” 

“That,” she said, suddenly diffident, 
“that was on account of you!” 

“Of me?” In his surprise he allowed 
the machine to slow to a crawl. “I 
don’t get you!” 


“Well, my aunt, that is, my aunt 




















Abigail, insisted upon going to the 
agency with me when I was ready to go 
to work, and she went through the 
cards with the proprietress. When she 
saw your request for a stenographer, 
she got excited and called me over. 
‘Look Ellen,’ she said. ‘This is Jack 
Stevens, the Jack Stevens who used to 
live on the next blook above us, and this 
is the company, the Far Island Motion 
Picture Company, that your aunt Faith 
read in the Brooklyn paper about his 
starting.’ ” 

“You live on Columbia Heights?” 
Stevens interrupted. 

“Yes,” she nodded, “and auntie 
wouldn’t have it any other way but that 
I come to work for you. She said you 
used to come over and eat. her cake 
when you were a boy, and—and every- 
thing.” ' 

“But didn’t she realize that a moving 
picture studio——” 

“The proprietress said a movie place 
_was always terribly wicked, but auntie 
said that anywhere Jack Stevens was 
would be“all right.” 

“T hope you’ll agree with your aunt 
about me! I—I remember the cake 
now,” he went on hastily, “and the 
Misses Faith and Abigail Wynn. They 
were Quakers, and we boys used to 
laugh at them.” 

“Yes.” She smiled. “I’m a Quaker, 
too, you know.” 

“You?” He was rather incredulous 
for a moment. “I thought a Quaker 
‘“thee’d’ and ‘thou’d’.” 

“That’s only in speal:ing to another 
Quaker.” She glanced up into his face. 
“Beside,” she added, “we only ‘thee’, 
never ‘thou’.” 

His expression became mischievous. 

“Thee isn’t sorry now thee is going 
to lunch with me?” 

Her rebuke was very quiet. 

“If you are not sorry and if you will 
not tell me I am—pretty, and if you 
will not use ‘thee’ when you are not a 


Quaker . 
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Lunch was at the salad when she 
turned the conversation from general 
comparisons to the more vitally fascin- 
ating subject of his work. 

“How did you happen to start Far 
Island ?” 

“It was an accident, just about as 
much as your coming to work for me.” 

“Tell me about it.” 

“Violet Versailles was the beginning. 
A New Haven capitalist, a Jersey man- 
ufacturer, and an export man decided 
to make pictures. I was working for 
Preéminent. They offered me a position 
and commissioned me to sign her up. 
I kept after her for four weeks, finally 
landing her at three thousand per. But 
by that time they had changed their 
minds.” 


“They couldn’t, could they?” indig- 
nantly. 
“Ves. I couldn’t hold them. How- 


ever, I thought Violet was too valuable 
to let go, so I signed the contract my- 
self, intending to dispose of it to some 
big company and thus pocket a neat 
little profit. Unfortunately, I couldn’t 
find any one interested in her, even a 
little bit.” 

- “As popular as she is?” Ellen’s voice 
showed disbelief. ‘“She’s won nearly 
all the contests, and ‘the girls at school 
are oi 

“I know, but this was just after the 
influenza epidemic. Everybody had 
been losing money.” ‘ 

“So you started your own company ?” 

“Exactly! And without a nickel for 
carfare.” 

“But you had to have money?” 

“Of course! I learned that C. Lang 
Cooper, the best director im the busi- 
ness, was on the outs with Preéminent 
because they wouldn’t raise him five 
hundred a week, and I got him to come 
into Far Island as a partner with me, 
fifty-fifty and no salary.” 

“Then i 
“I got the studio from the owners be- 
cause the sea air had rusted everything 
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in sight. When I couldn’t get a backer 
or money for operating expenses, | 
made it a stock company, selling to the 
public on Violet’s reputation.” 

“And now ig 

“The first picture is within two weeks 
of completion. As soon as we can show 
it we can raise money, perhaps sell it 
outright. But expenses for the next 
few weeks are not in sight.” 

“You—you may lose out after all you 
have accomplished ?” 

He nodded. 

“T don’t believe it!’ she announced 
positively. 

“T hope you’re a true prophet,” he 
said gratefully. 

As the car entered the yard, upon 
their return, C. Lang Cooper jumped 
upon the running board, flinging his 
portly self upon the amazed man at 
the wheel. 

“Jack! Hurry into the New York 
office quick! Get pinched for speed- 
ing—anything! They’re holding a chap 
who wants to invest money in moving 
pictures, and he wants to see our place 
and meet you, and he’s got—can you 
register emotion?—fifty thousand idle 
dollars with him!” 

Pandemonium! It seemed to Ellen 
that Jack could issue more orders to 
more different people in the space of a 
few minutes than was humanly possi- 
ble. He turned to her the last of all. 

“Send for Violet and tell her to be 
ready to go to supper with a prospect— 
she understands—and tell her to tell 
Dolly Curtis to get ready, too!” 

Fifty thousand dollars! Ellen re- 
peated the figures over and over in her 
mind as she returned to her desk. Fifty 
thousand dollars! 

A voice by her side roused her from 
her reverie. 

“Mr. Stevens wished to see me, I be- 











lieve.” 
The little secretary looked up at 
Violet Versailles, somewhat discon- 


certed. 














“Oh, yes! You—you and Dolly 
tis are to go with him to dinner to-” 
night. He said it was a prospect, and 
that you would understand.” 

“I see,” said Violet icily. “It’s a 
wonder he wouldn’t use you to vamp 
his prospects now!” 

“I?”  Ellen’s eyes. widened. 
vamp his prospects? 
stand.” 

“You don’t?” The star sat on a cor- 
ner of the table. “Since you are so 
gloriously innocent, I’ll explain a few 
things to you. Whenever Jack has a 
prospective investor of any consequence 
he brings him out to show him the 
plant, and then, of course, takes him 
for dinner and entertains him during 
the evening. I, being a good fellow and 
everything, am supposed to trot along 
and help charm the man.” 

“But—shouldn’t you do that, 
your own company ?” 

“Of course not! My contract calls 
for acting in pictures, not entertaining 
boobs.” 

“Isn't it a pleasure to go out to din- 
ner, and everything?” 

The star stood up. 

“You have no idea at all, have you, 
of what it means to vamp a man, or 
be extraordinarily nice to him?” 

“I—uh, no!” 

“You'll find out for yourself now! 
I’m certainly not going to-night, so you 
can go in my place. I'll tell Dolly to 
get ready. Old Mrs. Dennis in the 
wardrobe room can manage to fix you 
up somehow.” 

Violet Versailles slammed the door 
behind her as she went out. 

Jack, highly elated at the results of 
his initial presentation of Far Island’s 
affairs, arrived with the capitalist to- 
ward the close of the afternoon. Mr. 
Jeremiah A. Pressby was an elderly, 
incredibly fussy little fellow with soft- 
toed shoes. He rose in the car as Jack 
drove in, to exclaim: 

“So this is Far Island!” 
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I—I don’t under- 


for 
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Cooper was at work in a _ huge 
multiple set in the inclosed studio. 
There was a certain impressiveness in 
the massive library, the paneled dining 
room beyond, the hall with its sweeping 
staircase painted in imitation marble. 
Violet, in low-cut evening gown, was at 
her best. 

Jack brought Pressby to a vantage 
spot by the camera. After the taking 
of the scene, Cooper, the star, the 


~~ 


“Kiss me,” he 

demanded. “I 

must have a 
kiss!” 


camera man, and some of the players 
were presented to the little man, but 
there proved to be but one interest— 
Violet! He took the first chance to go 
to her side, stepping away. from the 
others, 

“You are the most beautiful woman 
I ever saw!” he told her. 

She yawned, fingering the button of 
his fancy waistcoat. 

“If you can’t think of anything more 














interesting than that, old dear”—she 
shrugged her shoulders—‘“I think Ill go 
change my clothes.” 

He watched her out of the studio, 
crestfallen. Jack hurried over. 

“Gad, what a woman!” Pressby ex- 
claimed. “But,” he added quickly, 
forcing a smile “to business! I must 
question your director.” 

“Did you tell Violet and Dolly to be 
ready, Ellen?’ questioned Jack in the 
office. 

“Vi—Miss_ Versailles said she 
wouldn’t go, but that she would tell 
Dolly Curtis.” 

“What But he checked 
himself and laughed. “I'll go get her.” 

He returned shortly, followed by a 
sleepy-looking peroxide blonde wrapped 
and held together somehow in a ragged 
kimono, 

“This is Dolly,” he announced. 

Dolly extended a languid hand, sti- 
fling a yawn. 

Jack was gleeful. 

“You're of a size, all right!” 

“Is—is Miss Versailles going?” Ellen 
asked. 

“Nope! You and Dolly are the party 
and she’s going to fix you up with some 
of her clothes, and—run along now 
and get ready.” 

“But a 

“No ‘buts’! You can phone home, 
and all you have to do is eat a fine 
dinner, talk a little, and look beau ig 
He caught himself, and added, “nice.” 

Dolly took her by the arm. 

“Come along, kidlet!” she directed. 

To Ellen’s surprise the ingénue’s 
room was as neat as its mistress was 
slatternly. 

“Off with your duds!” Dolly di- 
rected, kicking the door shut. “Down 
to the skin,” she added. “It’s lucky I’ve 
some extra things washed up.” She 
began to rummage through the tray of 
her trunk. 

Ellen slowly colored, standing mo- 
tionless in the middle of the floor. “TI 


the-—”’ 












—I never undressed before any one 
my life!” she protested. “And”—with 
a glance—‘“the door isn’t locked, 
either !” 

Dolly straightened, laughing. 

“Forget it! This is a grown-up 
world, and- virtue doesn’t depend on 
clothes and Yale locks.” She looked at 77 ™ 
the bashful visitor. “Shades of David a 
Griffith!” she ejaculated, after a mo- 
ment. “Where on Eighth Avenue did 
you ever succeed in buying things like 
these?” 

After an hour’s work, Ellen looked 
at herself in the glass. 

“You're prettier than Violet herself,” 
affirmed Dolly, “but damme, if you 
hadn’t done your best to camouflage !” 

Ellen turned to the other with a sud- — 
den sobering thought. 

“What does it mean, Miss Curtis, to 
vamp a man?” 

“Oh,” laughing, “trying to attract 
him in every way; getting him to want 
to make violent love to you; setting 
him on his ear generally. It’s a broad 
word, kiddie! Why do you ask?” 

“Oh—nothing!” Ellen looked at her- 
self in the glass and blushed. 

The studio limousine was ready in 
the yard. Jack and Pressby were wait- _ 
ing impatiently as the two girls hurried 
out. Pressby showed open admiration 
as he was introduced to Dolly. He for- 
got her immediately when Ellen was 
presented. His fascination for the little 
Quaker was so palpable as to be comic. 
She drew her cloak around her more 
closely, yielding to panicky impulses 
within. Jack, suddenly proud of her, 
pinched Dolly’s arm. 

They dined at an inn out on Pelham 
Road, which had long been a favorite 
of Jack’s. The meal, ordered ahead by 
telephone, was served perfectly, and the 
whole to Ellen was an experience be- 
yond anything she had ever imagined. 

Pressby, seated at her left, leaned 
over at the first opportunity. 
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~ “You are the most beautiful woman 
IT ever saw!” he assured her. 

She flushed. 

“Isn’t it wonderful here!” she ex- 
claimed, to change the subject. 

He rose. 

“Shall we dance?” 

She looked up in surprise, but the 
spirit of her surroundings had captured 
her and she rose also. Thanks to her 
girl friends, Ellen could dance a little. 
The surprising Jeremiah A. Pressby 
proved to be a wonder. Unused to the 
exertion, she tired long before the oth- 
ers and finally had to plead fatigue. 

“T’m tired—and hot!” She was 
hardly able to keep her eyes open. 
“Can’t we sit and talk for a while?” 

“Tt’ll be fine and cool on the porch,” 
he suggested. “We can go out and look 
at the moon.” 

He found a corner with two chairs 
and made her comfortable with some 
cushions. For a while they were silent. 
Then the man leaned over and sought 
her hand. 

“You know,” he said, “I like you!” 

She started to draw away, then re- 
membered Jack. And there flashed into 
her mind the words of Violet. He was 
a prospect and must be vamped. 
“TI—I like you!” she murmured 
tremblingly. 

He waited for no more. His moist 
hands rested clammily upon her bare 
arms, pinioning her in the chair, His 
breath was hot upon her face. 


Sey 


“Kiss me!” he demanded. 
have a kiss!” 

Over her came a sudden wave of 
revulsion. It was all a mistake. She 
couldn’t, not even-to save Far Island. 

“No, no!” she exclaimed, breaking 
his grasp and rising. “I have never 
kissed a man, Mr. Pressby. I couldn’t, 
even to get you to put your money in 
the company.” 

Suddenly“there was a step and Jack 
appeared, followed by Dolly. Pressby 
backed away from her, confused. She 
rushed to Jack. 

“What’s the matter?” he asked. He 
felt her tremble. 

Pressby collected himself, desper- 
ately seeking to save his face. 

“I’ve just told Miss Bird of my de- 
cision to invest my money in your com- 
pany, and that you should have your 
check to-morrow. She—she was glad 
to hear it.” 


“TI must 


[It was only when the car was near 
her home in Brooklyn that Ellen con- 
fessed what had happened. 

“Who told you you had to make a 
baby vampire out of yourself?” Jack 
asked when she had finished. 

“Violet!” 

“T thought so!” He paused. “You 
need a guardian, littlke Quaker. That 
or—maybe a husband would be better!” 

She looked up suddenly. 

“Tf thee thinks that is best 
began, but stopped. She had to. 


” she 


FOR ADVENTURERS 


LL those who go adventuring, 
May Fate to them great treasure bring; 
All men who take strange roads and seas, 
May Providence be kind to these. 
May bension and blessing be 
Upon that goodly company! 
Mary Caro.tyn Davies. 
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In Confidence 


OW many windows have you in your house? 


And what can you see from them? 


No. We don’t mean the cottage, apartment, or city house. 

That’s where people think you live. Where the real you actually 
lives is in a habitation built by your thoughts, your ambitions, your 
aspirations, your dreams. Has it many windows or is it a dark 
little cell ? 
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q If life means nothing but the daily task, the daily coming and 
going, the immediate routine and the rest which follows it, you 


are living in the dark and are only half awake. 


q Sometimes some great primal thing like love tears down the 

walls of the house and lets in the glory of heaven and earth. 
And too often the poor little prisoner is blinded by the light and 
only troubled by the vision that has come to it. Is it not better to 


have windows in your house? 


¢ The windows, out of which you may look and see the beauty 

that is there for every one, are the spiritual and mental inter- 
ests that lift you out of yourself and give you a glimpse of the real 
meaning of life. For most of us, reading is the readiest key to 


““ 


unlock the “charmed, magic casement.” 
The greatest novel by the greatest woman writer of 
romantic fiction since Ouida, starts in the next number 
of SMITL’s. 
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The comparison with Ouida is perhaps not the happiest one, for 
Margaret Pedler has all the charm, the feeling, the dramatic 
intensity of the famous Ouida, combined with a higher and finer 
literary art. Her novels, “The Hermit of Far End,” and “The 
House of Dreams Come True,” have made her famous. To-day 


she stands the greatest woman writer for women in the world. 


q ‘The Lamp of Destiny,’’ her latest and greatest story, 

will run in this magazine in large installments. We 
want you to read it. Please, in order that you may be 
sure of getting a copy, order the next number of SMITH’S 


from the news dealer now. 


“The Lamp of Destiny” is one of the great love stories of the 
decade. Don’t wait a year till it comes out in book form and 
becomes a best seller at two or two and a half dollars. Read it 
now. Only a woman could understand the girl in this story and 


only a great literary artist could describe her. 


There are other windows offered you by the next 

number of SMITH’S—a collection of the greatest short 
stories of the month, written by the greatest writers of 
the day. 


Arthur Crabb, Winona Godfrey, Helen Nowell Brooks, Kath- 

arine Haviland Taylor, Michael Gross, and Clara Frances Mc- 
Intyre have all helped to make the next issue of SMITH’s the best 
woman’s fiction magazine published. Owing to the paper shortage 
and to distribution difficulties, it may be hard to get the December 
SMITH’s unless you order from the news dealer in advance. Better 
order your copy now. 

THE EDITORS OF SMITH’S. 
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Major Fair reviews ber unit, whose members have not forgotten how to “snap out of it.” 
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“The Famous Mrs. Fair’’ 


By James Forbes 


“TY HE Great War and its aftermath 
are not too far behind us to make 
the own personal reconstruction 

problem of Mrs. Fair—beg pardon, Ma- 

jor Fair—who comes home after four 
years of war work with the French 
army, a very interesting matter indeed. 

The family has progressed consider- 

ably in her absence. 

who has 


There is Sylvia, 
reached the mature age of 
eighteen, and who fully realizes that she 
will be a big surprise to her mother. 
“Four years makes a lot of difference 
in a woman,” as she weightily remarks. 
Then there is her brother Alan. who 


was himself a captain in the A. E. F. 
He has fallen in love with his buddy’s 
sister Peggy since coming home, and 
has become engaged. Jeffrey Fair, the 
husband and father, whose war career 
in the quartermaster’s department at 
Washington was tame beside that of his. 
wife, is not quite prepared to be the 
husband of the celebrity Nancy has be- 
come. 

But they are all overjoyed to see her 
again, and the homecoming is all that 
she could have anticipated. Her unit, a 
quintet of Sam Browne-belted, French- 
blue-uniformed women, who preceded 
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their major home, come to see her and 
each contributes from her experience an 
opinion on how hard it is to get back 
into the humdrum grind of civil life 
after the exciting days of war. 

There is also another caller, a neigh- 
bor, Mrs. Brice, who has been terribly 
sweet to Sylvia and her father, espe- 
cially her father, during Nancy’s ab- 
sence. As she goes out, after a cordial 
invitation from Nancy to come again 
very soon, she waves good-by to Mr. 
Fair with “By-by, Jeffie!” 

Nancy (looking at Jerrrey): “Jeffie!” 


Darling, have you been carrying on a little 
bit ? 


a EE AEE eM ee ee Se 
Jeffrey Fair (Henry Miller) and his daughter, Sywia (Margalo Gill- 
more), became great chums while her mother was in France. 


Fair: Certainly not. 
Damn it all, you 
never can find a 
match in this house! 

Nancy (looking 
about happily) : Well, 
Alan, some swell dug- 
out! 

SYLVIA: Mother, 
when you were given 
the Croix de Guerre, 


did the general kiss 
you on both cheeks? 

Nancy: Ask me 
some other time, 
darling; your father 
is listening. 

Fair: If he didn’t 
he was a poor fish! 


(Nancy blows him a 
kiss.) 
Nancy: Now, Syl- 


via, tell me all the 
news, and I wouldn't 
mind a little gossip. 
Who’s been divorced? 
Not a soul. 
Yes, this 
done that 
for the country. 
Fighting in France 
has given a lot of 
husbands a rest from 
battles at home. 
Farr: Old © stuff, 
Alan. Oh, possibly 
gave the wives a rest, 


SYLVIA: 
ALAN: 
war has 





too. 


Nancy: Thank you, 
Jeffrey. Sylvia, no 
matter how many 


times you marry, always select a gentleman 
like your father. Who is this Angy Brice? 


ALAN: Oh, mother, just as we were all 
happy! 

Sytv1a: Why, I wrote you about her. 

Nancy: Yes, darling, 1 know your Mrs. 
Brice. I want to know Jeff's Mrs. Brice. 


Fair: She’s not my Mrs. Brice. 

Nancy: Why, Jeffrey, don’t you want to 
tell me about your little playmate? 

Fair: Of course. She’s a little widow who 
lives next door. She's a charming woman. 

Nancy: Uhmm. 


What looks like a possible rift in an 
otherwise tuneful lute is forgotten for 
the moment when a maid reports that 
Mr. Gillette has just telephoned about 
the contract he left with Alan for Mrs. 
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Fair. She is interested at once, and 
Alan is obliged to bring it forth, al- 
though reluctantly. It is a contract for 
a cross-country lecture tour, and the rest 
of the family shriek with laughter at 
the idea of mother lecturing. Not so 
the famous Mrs. Fair. In the first 
place, the thirty thousand dollars offered 
is alluring. She considers what a lot of 
reconstruction could be done with it. 
The trip, too, is tempting. “I’ve never 
been to California,” she muses, 
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makes Nancy the more willing to listen 
to Mr. Gillette, who has come’ to urge 
her to sign the contract. He is backed 
up by members of the unit with such 
remarks as “Go on, Nancy, be a sport,” 
and ‘Now, Nancy, you’re not going to 
refuse this great opportunity. Think 
what we could do with the money !” 


Nancy: I can’t make up my mind. I 


don’t believe Jeff would approve, and unless 
he did I wouldn't want to go 





but postpones decision. 

ALAN (alone with Jerrrey): 
Say, dad, do you mind if I say 
something to you? 

- / . 

Fair: If you have some advice 


up your sleeve, shake it out. 
You've seen things. You're not 
a kid any longer. You fought 


for me. It seems to me that gives 
you the right to speak your mind. 

Actan: Mother made a whale 
of a hit in France. You've got to 
heel yourself for the day when 
mother takes a look around and 
says: “France was never like 
this.” And when that cold, gray 
morning arrives, don’t be too busy 
to make life very damned inter- 
esting for mother. 

Fair: That’s a pretty tall order 
for a man without any gold lace 
on his chest, but I'll do my 
damnedest 

ALAN: And if I the symp 
toms coming, having been through 
it myself, Pll give you the high 
sign 

It is while the members of 
the unit are reminiscing with 
their chief about the glorious 
days in France that the news- 
paper reporters come for in- 
terviews and photographs of 
the major. Jeffrey doesn’t 
fancy the idea of his wife hav- 
ing her picture in the paper 
but, as Alan reminds him, 
“That’s not your wife, dad, 
that’s Major Fair.” 

The pictures and interviews, 
as well as the reports of her 
first lecture, come out beauti- 
fully, which taste of publicity 


sec 


Major Fair (Blanche Bates) is warmly welcomed by 











her husband, whose own war career 
was not a bit thrilling. 
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Sylvia (Margalo Gillmore) 





Jeffrey Fair (Henry Miller) 





Magazine 





rane 


Alan Fair (Jack Devereaux) 





Nancy Fair (Blanche Bates) 


Nancy: He’s fat, positively fat! Alan, we'll have to take him in hand. You know, 
fifty times before breakfast. 
Mrs. Wetts: Wasn't he very proud of Sytvia: Mr. Gillette came and we couldn't. 
your success last night? ALAN: Is that pest here? 


NANCY: 
carefully. 

Mrs. Brown: Hasn't he congratulated you? 

Nancy: Not a congrat. Kinda took the 
joy out of it. 

Mrs. Converse: Don’t let that worry you, 
Nancy. A husband hates to admit that his 
wife can do anything. 

Mrs. Wetts: He’s likely making himself 
a bore at the club, bragging about you. 

Nancy: Do you thin so? But if I went, 
what about Sylvia? 

Mrs. WynnE: Why not take her? 

Nancy: I don’t believe she’d want to leave 
her father. And I don’t know that I’d be 
happy, thinking of Jeff here alone again. 

Jeffrey and Alan had expected Nancy 
and Sylvia to lunch with them, and want 


to know why they didn’t show up. 


If he was, he concealed it most 


SyLvi1a (indignantly) : 
He’s charming. 

ALAN: Since when Dudley? 

Sylvia: I can’t go on calling a man I’ve 
seen almost every day for a month Mr. Gil- 
lette, can I, daddy? 

Atan: Don’t let me catch you flirting 
with him. 

Sytvia: Why, I don’t know how! 

Fair: Alan, don’t talk such damn’ non- 
sense. Where’s your mother? 


Dudley’s not a pest. 


Sytvia: In the garden, being photo- 
graphed. 
ALAN: What's the idea this time? 


Sytvia: It’s for a magazine article show- 
ing her domestic side. 
Farr: I hope the camera can find it. 


(He 


looks out on the terrace and sees the women 
of NANCy’s unit.) Gosh, I'd like to come into 
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this place just once and not find that bunch 
of women here! A man would have more 
privacy in the Grand Central depot. 

Atan: You said it. Whenever mother is 
at home this house looks like a clubwoman’s 
old-home week. 

Farr: Wouldn’t you think, after four 
years together, they'd be tired of each other? 

Aan: And the line of flattery they hand 
out—and mother lapping it up like a cat 
does cream! 

Farr: I know. Even a woman as level- 
headed as your mother will soon believe she’s 
the greatest thing in the world. She’s booked 
up a month ahead—banquets, receptions, al- 
though I thought she had been given one by 
everybody from the mayor down to the con- 
ductorettes’ union. She hasn’t rested a day 
since she arriyed. 

ALAN: It’s a wonder to me that she hasn't 
had a nervous breakdown. 

Fair: Son, the only thing that makes a 
woman have a nervous breakdown nowa- 
days is having to stay at home. (The noise 
of laughter comes from the garden.) Listen 
to that cackle. What are they doing? 


ALAN: They're leaving. 
Farr: What's Sylvia doing? 
ALAN: Standing there adoring mother 


as usual. She doesn’t even see that mother 
is neglecting her. Why she can’t settle down 
and devote herself to Sylvia 

Fair: She would if it weren't for those 
women and that damn’ Gillette. He'll have 
her signed, sealed, and delivered—— 





\LAN: Why don't you tie a can to him? 
Fair: How? By forbidding him to come 
here?) My boy, I haven't lived with your 


mother all these years without realizing that 
if you want her to do something, tell her she 
can’t. 

Angy Brice enters at this point and 
congratulates Jeffrey in her sweet way 
on being the husband of a celebrity. 
“Tt isn’t as though Mrs. Fair were a 
homebody like me, just content to make 
a man comfortable and happy. You 
can’t expect any one so brilliant not to 
get bored with her home and her fam- 
ily. Not that I’m insinuating that she 
is.’ To which Alan, who understands 
Angy perhaps better than his father 
does, replies, “Oh, no.” 

The sort of talk that Mrs. Brice gives 
out is not designed to make a man in 
Jeffrey’s position, already uncomforta- 
ble and rebellious over his wife’s evi- 


dent liking for the limelight, any hap- 
pier—or wiser. When Nancy suggests 
that he accompany her to the clubhouse, 
where Mr. Gillette is to photograph her 
again, he replies, “Absurd idea!” 


Nancy: Why, what’s absurd about it? 
You and Alan were photographed in the 
father-and-son tournament. 

Fair: That's different. I’m guyed by the 
crowd as it is. I can’t pick up a magazine at 
the club without some one asking me if I’m 
looking for the “major’s” picture. I can't 
come into this house without falling over a 
camera, or finding some interviewer smoking 
my best cigars. 

Nancy: I'm sorry. I don’t know quite 
how I would explain to Mr. Gillette and the 
girls that you object 

Fair: Don’t let me embarrass you. If 
you want to go on making yourself and 
your family ridiculous, don’t let me stop you. 

Nancy (hurt): Jeff! 1 didn't think—— 

Fair: No. You never think about any- 
body but yourselfi—— (Nancy 
quickly. ) 





goes out 


Sylvia has invited Peggy to tea to 
meet the family. Gillette is there when 
she comes and, on being introduced, they 
evidently recognize each other. ger 
recalls the circumstance. It 
was at a War Relief Bazaar, one about 
which there was an unpleasant scan- 
dal. Gillette says he was not in New 
York at the time, and quite naturally 
Peggy does not contradict him. 

It is disappointing that Mrs. Fair 
has to rush off to the club for more 
photographs, but she makes her excuses 
charmingly and promises to be right 
back. She doesn’t know about her son’s 
engagement, and neither does Mr. Fair, 
but the latter surprises a love scene and 
has to be let into the secret. He takes 
the surprise well enough, but Peggy, who, 
as a matter of fact, is a stenographer and 
socially not of the Fair set, feels it in- 
cumbent upon her to explain to her fu- 
ture father-in-law that, while she is 
poor and a working girl, she truly loves 
his son and is not marrying him for 
money or social position. Alan has been 
sent out of the room during this inter- 
view, but is recalled to receive his fa- 


Peooy 
at once 
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After demobilization Major Fair starts in 
“to buy all the clothes in New York.” 


ther’s. congratulations. The little sten- 
ographer has made a decidedly good im- 
pression on the millionaire whose daugh- 
ter she is to be, and the matter is sealed 
with kisses all around. But to Mrs. 
Fair the news comes as a shock. 


Nancy: You see, Miss Gibbs, I haven't 
been long. Oh, you haven’t had tea? Syl- 
via, run along and get some. I must phone 
the Colony Club right away. 

Fair: Can't that wait? 

Nancy: It’s very important. 

Fair: More important than to pay some 
attention to the girl your son is going to 
marry? (NaANcy is taken aback. She looks 
at Farr, dazed, then slowly turns her regard 
upon Prccy, then on ALAN.) 

Nancy: Alan, how long have you been 
engaged? 

AtaN: The day before you came home. 

Nancy: A month ago! Why didn’t you 
tell me? 

Peccy: I’m to blame, Mrs. Fair. I didn't 
want Alan to tell you because I feared it 
might distress you and spoil jour home- 
coming. ie 

ALAN: Peggy’s afraid that Lecause she’s 
a stenographer—you—— 

Nancy (interrupting): What right had 
Miss Gibbs to judge how I would receive 
the news of my son’s engag~ nent? 

Preccy: I can see how what I did might 
be misjudged, but, really, my motives— 

Fair: I can vouch for Peggy. 

ALAN: Thank you, dad, but no need to 
vouch for her. The fact that I am going to 
marry her, that Sylvia loves her, and that 
you approve should be enough for mother. 
(Nancy flinches at this speech, but says 
nothing, simply looks at ALAN.) 

Peccy: Mrs. Fair, | know what you are 
thinking, feeling. It is much better that ] 
should go. (And she does go, after what 
must have been a rather trying afternoon 
with her in-laws-to-be.) 

Farr (alone with Nancy): You've made 
a nice mess of things. If you hadn’t been 
so keen on publicity, all this needn’t have 
happened. 

Nancy: Do you suppose if I had been 
told why Miss Gibbs was coming here that 
I would have allowed a stupid photograph to 
interfere? Isn’t Alan’s engagement some- 
thing that could have been told me without 
shocking me, bewildering me, so that—— 
Oh, you’ve made me seem ungracious to my 
boy! It was wicked, cruel of you. 

Fair: How did I know you were to take 
it like this? 
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Nancy: And did you 
welcome her with out- 
stretched arms at once? 

Fair: Frankly, I was 
surprised, but after I had 
had a talk with her 

Nancy: Exactly. You 
had an opportunity to 
judge of her before you 
gave your approval, but | 
am expected to give at 
once the son I’ve 
watched over, prayed for, 
to a girl of whom I know 
nothing. 

Fair: I told 
vouched for her. 

Nancy: He’s my 


loved, 


you 


son, 

0. 

AIR: 
talking. 

Nancy: Is it strange 
that I should be jealous? 
Isn’t it hard for any 
mother, just at first, to 
give her son to another 
woman? If Alan had had 
any right feeling for me, 
he would have told m«¢ 
tenderly, tactfully, that he 
loved some one else more 
than me. Instead, he let 
you thrust the fact at me. 
1 don’t know what I have 
ever done that he should 
have told you, even Syl- 
via, before me; made me 
feel like an outsider. 

Farr: Who is to blame 
for that? You put your- 
self outside your home. 
You can’t hope to receive 
Alan’s confidence if you 
are never here to get it. 
You can’t go on neglecting 
your family 

Nancy: What? I give 
up everybody and every- 
thing belonging to me and 
endure privations, horrors, 
because I think it’s my 
greatest duty—and then I am neglecting my 
family! My family seems to have gotten 
along very well without me, and ever since 
I came home you and Alan have resented 
everything I’ve done. 

Fair: We don’t approve of what you've 
been doing. 


That’s jealousy 


Nancy: Approve! Must I secure the ap- 
proval of my husband and my son for what 
I think best to do? 


“Mars. Farr: 


Alan, you look simply scrumptious! 


Farr: Your desire to appear in public, 
for instance. 

Nancy: If you had been overseas and had 
been urged to appear in public, would you 
have had to ask my approval? No. It would 
have been the perfectly natural thing for 
you to do. 

Farr: 

Nancy: Because I’m a woman. 
war has settled one thing definitcly. 


It’s not the same thing. 
Well, this 


A wom- 
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an’s work counts fur just as much as a man’s, 
and: she is entitled to all the rewards it brings. 

Fair: You've done your duty by your 
country, but, by Heaven, you're capitalizing 
it! 

Nancy: Jeffrey! 

Fair: Ever since you've been home you've 
thought of everything but your duty to your 
family. All you think of is your appearance 
at public functions, getting your name and 
photograph in print. Can you deny that you 
are cager to sign this contract so that you can 





‘Mrs. Brice is “‘some fast worker with the harpoon.” 
hopes that Vajor Fair's newspaper photographs are a 
success. ‘I wish somebody wanted to take mine. 
[t must be lovely to be notorious.” 
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make a triumphant tour of the country tell- 
ing the great American public how you 
helped win the war? (Aungrily) Well, you'll 
put an end to all this publicity! You'll stop 
all these ridiculous lectures. You'll tear up 
that contract. You'll give up this tour and 
remain here, where you belong. 

Nancy (with forced and ominous calm): 
And why must I[ do all this? Why must I 
remain here, where I belong? 

Fair: Because | am your husband, and I 
forbid you to go. (He turns away. NANcy 
watches him for a few 
seconds. Then she goes 
around the tables, sits, 
and deliberately signs the 
contract, rises, and glares 
defiantly at JEFFrey, who 
has turned to face her 
at the sound of the pen 
scratching.) 


After this stormy 
clash of wills, Mrs. 
lair goes on a very 
successful cross-coun- 
try lecture tour. She 
returns to find her 
family living in a ho- 
tel in the city. Syl- 
via, who accompanied 
her mother on tour 
for a month, was 


hored and came home, 
where Gillette and his 
vay crowd have been 
life very 
pleasant for her. Alan 
finds fault with Syl- 
via for letting a pre- 
vious engagement in- 
terfere with being at 
home when her 
mother arrives. 


making 


\tan: Considering she 
hasn’t seen her mother 
for two months, and that 
this is her first night at 
home, it’s very selfish of 
Sylvia not to give up one 
arty. 

Fatr: Sylvia’s had to 
make her life without 
her mother and can’t be 
expected to drop every- 
thing whenever — she 
chances to appear on the 


Here she 
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Aney (Virginia Hammond): 
some stupid business things? 
NANCY: 
scene. You've shown a disposition, of late, 
to criticize your sister, and I don’t like it 
ALAN: Don't let’s scrap about Sylvia. I’m 
sorry if I have seemed unkind. But you 
know, dad, you are spoiling her. 
Fair: Oh, hell, why not? A 
to have some woman to spoil. 
and loving to me. 
her home again. 
ALAN: Now that mother’s home, | 
pose you'll go back to the country. 


man's got 
Sylvia’s sweet 
I was mighty clad to have 


sup- 


Farr: She’s going on another tour. 
ALAN: I’m disappointed. Damn Gillette! 
Fair: He’s not a bad sort when you get 


to know him. I no longer hold him respon- 
sible for your mother’s going lecturing. If 
it hadn’t been he, it would have been some 
other manager. 

ALAN: Gillette’s around here a good deal. 

Farr: Yes. I wouldn’t deprive Sylvia of 
seeing a man who knows a damn’ sight bet- 
ter what her mother’s doing than I do. 


Alan and Peggy have married dur- 
ing Mrs. Fair’s absence, and her first 
act on coming home is to “make up” with 
them the slight breach caused by the 


May I borrow your nice husband to help me with 


If you'll be sure to return him. 








This 
home-coming is a contrast to the first 
when everything was so right. 


surprise of their engagement. 
3eing 
“on: the outs” with Alan has almost 
“made an old woman of her ;” Jeffrey is 
not the devoted husband who welcomed 
her from overseas, and Sylvia- The 
mother’s first remark on seeing her 
daughter is a horrified “Oh, what have 
you done to her?” For Sylvia has gone 
through a metamorphosis from the 
charming girl we knew in the first act 
and become an example of the flippant, 
vulgarized, Broadway chorus-girl type. 
She barely greets her mother. She is 
petulant over the nonarrival of a new 
hat. 

Sytv1a: Isn’t that the limit! I gave it to 
the clerk myself. I'll just ask him, “What’s 
the idea?” Oh, the darn thing came at last! 
I was going to wear this to-night. (She tries 
on the smart, daring creation and poses be- 
fore the mirror.) Isn't that a sweetie? I 
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She makes for all the 
How do I look? 

Just like a movie cutie. 

Nancy: Alan! 

SytviA: Oh, mother, don’t mind Alan. 
He's alfWays knocking my taste in clothes. 

After Alan says good night, Sylvia 
and her mother have “a nice, snuggly 
time,” and Nancy hears a partial ex- 
planation of the change in her daughter 
—a story of loneliness and “Gillie.” 

SytviA: Daddy’s a darling, but he’s old. 
Gillie’s been my life-saver. 

Nancy: Who is Gillie? 

Syivia: Mr. Gillette! He took me to tea 
one day at a dancing place and introduced 
me to his friends, and when he fc nd I liked 
them he said: “Sylvia, this old town is yours. 
We'll take it all apart and see what makes it 
tick.” 

Nancy (becoming enlightened): 
doesn’t sound like Mr. Gillette. 


got it at lrancine’s. 
smart chorus girls. 
ALAN : 


That 


Syivia: Oh, he puts on his grand man- 
ners with you! You don't know the real 
Gillie. 

Nancy: No, I don’t believe I do. Who 
chaperones you? 

SytviA: A woman pal of Dudley’s. 

Nancy: Is she a married woman? 

SyiviA: Isshe? Three times. (Jt doesn’t 


take Nancy long to see that she has a prob- 
lem in 


Syivia, one that will take all her 
cleverness and tact to handle.) 
NANCY Is Mr. Gillette always your es- 


cort at these parties? 


Sytvia: He’s my gentleman friend 
Nancy: He doesn’t make love to you? 
SytviA: No—but I guess he’d like to. 
Nancy: Darling, you mustn’t say such 
things. Nice girls don't, and they don't go 


to the places you've been going, and they 
don’t use rouge or wear hats from Francine’s. 

Sytvia: All the women in my crowd do. 

Nancy: Then I think you’re going with 
the wrong crowd. 

Sytvia (heatedly): How do you know? 
You've never seen any of them. They may 
not belong, but they know how to be kind. 
Daddy’s the only one who never finds fault 
with me. He’s the only one that loves me, 
really. (A phone call from Mr. GILverte, 
who is coming to talk business, interrupts 
the conversation.) 1 want to talk with him, 


too. But I hadn’t better butt in on your 
party. I’ve a message from the bunch. 

Nancy: Can’t you give it to Mr. Gillette 
now ? 


SYLVIA (pertly) : 


Any objection to my sce- 
ing him alone? 


Nancy: Why, none at all, dear. I'll let 
you know as soon as we have finished. 

Sytvia (smartly, as GILLETTE enters): 
Well, mother, when you're through with 
Gillie have them page me in the lounge. I'll 
go down and hear a little jazz. 

Nancy: No, Sylvia, you'll wait in my 
room, please. (Angrily Sytvia obeys.) 

Nancy proceeds to administer the first 
shock to Gillette by refusing, under any 
considerations, to sign a contract for 
another tour. Persuasion and tempt- 
ing offers are of no avail. ‘The fa- 
mous Mrs. Fair” has made up her mind 
that she is going on no more lecture 
tours. There is about fifteen thousand 
dollars due her, which Gillette agrees 
to pay in a few days. Nancy ends the 
interview on the same firm, calm note 
by asking him to say good-by to Syl- 
via when she sends her in. This is the 
second shock, and Gillette receives it 
with less grace than the first. 

Nancy: Sylvia has been telling me of 
your kindness to her. I don’t wish to seem 
ungrateful, but [ would rather you did not 
see her again, at least, for the present 


Gittette: Are you insinuating that I am 
not good enough to associate with your 
daughter ? 

Nancy: I never insinuate, Mr. Gillette. 


If I must speak more plainly, | will; and I 
hope you will not resent it. Sylvia’s story 
of her friendship with you has made me 
realize that you and | have rather different 
standards as to the sort of associates and 
amusements that are suitable for a girl of 
her age and upbringing. 

GitLettE: She enjoyed them 

Nancy: Possibly. But I am sure she will 
like much more the ones I intend to pro- 
vide for her from now on. 

She leaves him with a simple “Good 
night, Mr. Gillette,” and sends Sylvia 


in to deliver her message “from the 
bunch.”” The message is never deliv- 
ered. Gillette is not interested. Her 


exuberant beginning, “Oh, Gillie, the 
bunch said to tell you——’” is interrupted 
by “Oh, hang the bunch,” and all the 
vellow cad in Gillette is on the surface. 
The chagrin he dared not reveal to Mrs. 
Fair comes out in the cruel brutality of 
his speech. 
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Sytv1a:. Did mother say something un- 
kind to you? 
GutetreE: Did she? She spoke plainly 


and hoped I wouldn’t resent it. Me, doing all 
| could to keep you from being lonely! A 
lot of thanks I got. Told me I wasn’t good 
enough to associate with you. Well, if she 
objects to me, what’s she going to say about 
your father and Angy Brice? 

Sytvia: Dudley! What do you mean? 

GitteTrE: The minute your mother’s wise, 
she'll get a divorce. 

Sytvia: Divorce? 


suade the overwrought, high-strung girl 
to run away with him to Montreal. She 
goes down to the lounge where he agrees 
to meet her ina moment. Nancy comes 
in and asks for Sylvia, but Gillette has 
a ready lie: “I’ve said good-by to her. 
She’s gone to her room. Good night, 
Mrs. Fair.” Before she has a chance to 
discover the falsity of this assurance the 
telephone rings—it is Angy Brice ask- 
ing for Jeffrey, even though he has just 





Vajor Fair and her unit, back in “‘civies,” plan to use the $30,000 income from her lecture 
tour in reconstructing slums in this country. 


GILLETTE: Why, you poor kid, aren’t you 
on to your father and Angy Brice? Every- 
body else in town is. ‘ 

Sytvia: Oh, I never thought my daddy 
would go back on me. 

GILLETTE: Your whole family’s gone back 
on you. That selfish brother of yours hav- 
ing no time for anybody but his w‘fe. Your 
mother leaving you alone for years at a 
stretch, and your father running around with 
Angy Brice. A lot they care for you! 

Sytvia: Nobody wants me. 

GittetTE: J want you. I’m the only one 
that cares anything about you, and I’ve been 
ordered to say good-by to you! 

It is not so hard to bully and per- 


left her house—and Jeffrey himself 
comes in. Nancy gives him the mes- 
sage. 
Fair: Oh, all right. Sylvia home? 
Nancy: Yes. She is in her room. Jef- 


rey, I hardly know how to say it. I under- 
stand about Mrs. Brice—but did it ever oc- 
cur to you hat other people mightn’t? The 
worst of these platonic friendships is that 
people will talk. Frankly, do you think it 
courteous to go see Mrs. Brice a few hours 
after my arrival? 


Fair: You were busy with your own af- 
fairs as usual. 
Nancy: | have some pride. I was very 
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glad’ to'!have the excuse of letters so that 
I need not prolong your boredom at dinner. 

Far: I wasn’t bored. Sorry if you were. 
I thought I was very entertaining. You'll 
have to make allowances for me. I haven't 
had the advantage of mingling with the 
mighty minds of two continents. 

Nancy: I'd like you to be serious. 

Fair: Oh, haven’t we been? I think be- 
ing told by your wife that you are a bore 
is fairly serious. Still, if 
have it. 

Nancy (after a moment’s pause): Jeffrey, 
long ago we decided that if either of us came 
to the conclusion that our marriage had been 
a mistake- 


there is more, let’s 


Fair: I haven't said so. 

Nancy: Words aren't necessary. Actions 
sometimes— 

air: When it comes to actions—l haven't 


forsaken my bed and board 

Nancy: We needn't go into that. 

Fair: Pardon me, but that is the crux of 
the whole affair 

Nancy: Qh, no, Jeffrey! 
to Mrs. Brice 


Your attentions 
are the crux of the affair. 





Fair: 


“Oh, Nancy, you know damn’ well I want you! 
You may not be jealous of me, but I am of you 
and everything that concerns you.” 
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Fair: -What right have’ you to object to 
anything I do? 

Nancy: My right as your wife. 

Fair: Haven't you forfeited that right? 
If you prefer the public to your husband, you 
mustn't kick at the price you have to pay. 

Nancy (slowly): Meaning that | am not 
to protest if you make me con- 
spicuous by your attentions to that woman? 
Really, this is delicious. (She laughs sar- 
castically.) 

Fair: Are you paying me the compliment 
of being jealous of me? 


choose to 


Nancy: Jealous of a man who doesn't 
want me? 
Farr: Oh, Nancy, you know damn’ well 


[ want you! You may not be jealous of me, 
but I am of you and everything that con- 


cerns you. I’m jealous of your career be- 
cause it took you away from me. I tried 
to live up to my agreement. Hadn't I the 


right to expect that you'd live up to it, too? 
If it was my job to provide the home, wasn’t 
it your job to take care of it? Had you the 
right—-be honest, Nancy—to go on this tour? 


You can’t be married and be a iree agent 
without making some one suffer. 
1 am so damn’ sick of my life 
as I’m living it now. But I don't 


want to keep you if you want to 
be free 

Nancy: I don’t want to be 
free. Oh, wait, I want to Ix 
honest with myself and with you 
1 couldn't go back to my life as I 


lived it four years ago. It isn’t 
that I don’t want my home! 
While I was in France there wer« 


glorious moments and honors and 
flattery; but there nights 
when | was so sick of the horrors, 
the pain, the misery, that it seemed 
to me if I couldn't put my head on 


were 


your shoulder and cry out the 
loneliness in my heart against 
yours, | couldn't go on. With 
death on every side, I used to 


worry for fear you weren't taking 
care of yourself. They decorated 
me for bravery. They 
knew what a coward | was about 
you. Why, on this tour, the nights 
when | had had a great 
and while the people were crowd- 
ing around me, congratulating me, 
I'd some wife tuck her hand 
through her husband's arm, just as 
I had tucked mine so many times 
through yours, and she would trot 


never 


success 


see 


away home with her man, and I 
would go to a lonely hotel room 
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SYLVIA: 


and think about you—then’s when I would 


realize that success meant nothing if | had to 


give up you. (She breaks down and cries in 
Fatir’s arms. He murmurs her name, kisses 
her:) 

Fair: Then, Nancy, I’ve got you again. 


Nancy: Yes, and hang onto me! If I 
ever try to go away again, lock me up on 
bread and water. 

Farr: What about this next tour? 

Nancy: There ain’t going to be no tour. 

Close in each other’s arms, they plan 
for a blissful, reunited future. Nancy is 
going to get them all back to the coun- 
try, “out of this hole,” she is going to 
give Sylvia the time of her young life, 
“buy a lot of frills,” make Peggy love 
her, and “give the grandest party for my 
two daughters.” 

Farr: Nancy, you're a darling. 

Nancy: And you're quite sure that I am 
as well suited to you as Angy Brice? 

Fair: Oh, forget her! I discharged all 
my obligations to her to-night. (He leans 
over to kiss her.) 

Nancy: I’m kind of sorry for poor Angy. 
(She is about to return his kiss when the 


echo of the word “obligations” seems to dis- 
turb her.) Obligations? What obligations? 
(Fair is confused.) Has she any real claim 
on you? (He does not answer. NANCY 
rises and backs away from him with pain 
and horror in her eyes.) Tell me the truth. 
Farr: For God’s sake, Nancy, be big 
enough to understand! (She buries her face 
in her hands.) It was just after you had 
gone on this tour. You know how we parted. 
You didn’t write to me. I was lonely, reck- 
less. But I’ve never loved her. You won't 
believe it, but I’ve never ceased loving you. 
Nancy: Stop. Stop. Everything you say 
only makes it more horrible. (There is si- 
lence, then Nancy controls herself and 
speaks calmly, coldly.) (ll go West and es- 
tablish a residence. We won’t drag in Mrs. 
Brice. Your lawyer will make all the neces- 
sary arrangements and communicate with me. 
Farr: Nancy, you're not going to hold me 
entirely to blame. You're not going to dodge 
your own responsibility. Surely you don’t 
think my affair with Mrs. Brice a greater 
sin against our love than your craving for a 
career? 
Nancy: And surely you are not daring to 
place me in the same category as yourself? 


Farr: Why not? Do you think you can 
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starve my affections, my passion, for years 
without moral guilt? 

Nancy: You must be mad to think such 
thoughts and lost to all sense of decency to 
express them. I refuse to listen to anything 
more. All I want to know is, are you going 
to try to keep me against my will, or must 
| make a scandal to get free? (Farr is si- 
lent.) Surely you don't want to blacken the 
name of the woman you are going to marry? 

Farr: I am not going to marry her. She 
knows it.’ I’m not in love with her nor she 
with me. A sum of money will console her. 

Nancy: Your bargain with her has no 
interest for me. Make what use of your 
freedom you choose. I mean to have mine. 

Fair: Very well. My lawyer knows the 
amount of my income. You may have what 
you wish of it. 

Nancy: I wouldn’t take any of it if it 
were not for Sylvia. 

Mention of Sylvia presents a stum- 
blingblock on which neither had 
counted. Each is determined that the 
other shall not have her. Fair finally 
suggests that the choice be put up to 
Sylvia herself. He is about to open 
the door of her room when Alan and 
Peggy burst in, excitedly demanding to 
know where Sylvia is. Alan is sure he 
saw her drive away in a taxi with Gil- 
lette. Peggy goes into her empty room 
and discovers a letter on her dressing ta-- 
ble—a pitiful note of farewell to her fa- 
ther to the effect that since no one else 
wants her she has gone away with Gil- 
lette. Police headquarters are at once 
notified and the frantic pursuit of the 
eloping couple begins. The men go out 
on the hunt, in which they are aided by 
Peggy’s brother, Tom Gibbs. All the 
famous Mrs. Fair can do is stay at home 
and wait in an agony of self-recrimina- 
tion and suspense, her face pressed to 
the windowpane, her mouth moving in 
soundless prayers with the same burden, 
“Oh, God, find her! Find her!” Then 
Fair returns, his face haggard and 
drawn with suffering. Little is said, but 
it is evident that the torture they are 
sharing is drawing husband and wite to- 
gether. Fair points out that the fact of 
the money owed Mrs. Fair by Gillette 


furnishes a powerful motive for the 
elopement with Sylvia. Once having 
compromised her, he could hardly be 
sued without dragging her into it. 

Into the tense atmosphere of agonized 
suspense Alan brings Sylvia, furious 
over being pursued and caught, and 
bursting with indignation at her family 
for what she feels is the disgrace to 
which they have subjected her. She re- 
pulses her mother’s embrace. “I can take 
what everybody has to say, standing.” 

Nancy: We're not going to scold you. 
We're not going to say anything. 

Sytvia: No? Well, J am! (Jeffrey tells 
ALAN to take Pracy into Mrs. Fair’s room, 
but Sytvia stops her imperiously.) 

SytviaA: She needn’t go. She's in on this. 
(Then, to Peccy) You were responsible for 
our arrest, weren’t you? Don’t you think, 
for a new member of this family, you were 
taking a good deal on yourself to ~ 

Fair: Come, come, Sylvia! It was I who 
got Tom Gibbs on the wire. You should be 
very grateful to Peggy and her brother. God 
knows we are. 

SytviA: I’m not! What right has she— 
what right have any of you to butt in on 
my affairs? (/undignant, defiant, she accuses 
them all of conspiring against her, but finall) 
sinks into a chair, and cries.) Why am ] 
dragged back here? Nobody wants me—— 

Nancy: Your father loves you, wants you 

Sytvia: A lot he loves me! He loves 
Angy Brice. Everybody has known, but us, 
that he was going to get rid of mothe: 
marry Angy. Mother, aren't 
leave daddy ? 

NANcy (turning away): 

Fair: Nancy! 

SyLvia (bewildered, going to her mother): 
Why, Dudley said—— That's why | went 
with him. I didn't know what would he- 
come of me when you separated. I thought 
daddy had gone back on me. (Looks up at 
him; puts her head on Nancy's shoulder.) 

Fair: Sylvia, I'll never go back on you, if 
you'll only (With one arm around her 
daughter, Nancy reaches out to her husband 
He kisses her hand in gratitude.) 

Nancy: Jeff, don’t make conditions. 
We've both been wrong; we must be con- 
tent with whatever Sylvia wants. 

Syitvia (brokenly): I only want you all 
to want me. 

Nancy: 

PEccy : 

ALAN: 


and 
going t 


you 


No. 


Oh, my dear, my dear! 
Alan, where is. Gillette ? 
In an ambutewce. 
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If you had been in Gus Inch’s place, wouldn’t you have 
been stirred at least by this peculiar romance in the 
life of young Adelbert Lamb, as it unfolded before you? 


YOUNG man, in a fashion half 
A leisurely, walked into the Farm- 
ers’ & Merchants’ National Bank 
of Kearsarge, stopped alongside a glass 
shelf to scribble a deposit slip, and 
then laid the slip with an indorsed 
check upon the ledge of the teller’s win- 
dow. 

It was a noon hour in spring. Across 
the street the trees in the city park were 
gay in a sartorial equipment of pale, 
yellowish green, and the bank doors 
were swung wide open to admit the 
mild May airs. 

“Nice day,” observed the young man. 

He was good looking, boyish, and 
very friendly. His clothes were con- 
siderably worn, but you knew they had 
been cut from the best of fabric; and 
they still possessed a subtle suggestion 
of caste which not even the costliest suit 
in Robinson’s One Price Clothing Store, 
corner of Cedar and Main Streets, 
could possibly suggest. They said un- 
mistakably that here was no native son 
of Kearsarge. Augustus Inch, “Old 
Gus,” carrying upon his shoulders ‘the 
double burden of paying and receiving 
teller, looked through his wicket and 
returned the depositor’s greeting with 
mild courtesy. 
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“Very,” he said. “Looks like an early 
spring.” 

“Hope it doesn’t fool us,’ replied 
the young man, and took his leave. 

The teller gazed after the departing 
youth with an odd wistfulness, and for 
a second time scanned the check for 
fifteen dollars just deposited. He made 
a memorandum on a slip of paper and 
impaled the check on a spindle. 

Gus’ face was round, pink, and fairly 
smooth, his hair threaded with traces of 
silver and a trifle scant over forehead 
and crown. His brows were thick and 
dark, and his deep-set eyes looked out 
frome behind his wicket with a blue 
directness somewhat dreaded by those 
depositors who were prone to tet their 
daily balances sag below the required 
limit. 

Honest, faithful, plodding old Gus 
Inch, schooled in a business which re- 
verses the dictum: “Neither a borrower 
nor a lender be,” must be all the villain 
the tale can boast, not to say one Inch 
a hero. He stooped a little, from much 
bending over his work. He seemed a 
sort of fanatic on the subject of work, 
for in business hours he personified ap- 
plication ; out of business hours he kept 
a garden. On the street he went shyly 
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about his affairs, returning salutes with 


a diffident half nod. 

Not much of a bank, to be sure, was 
the Farmers’ & Merchants’. Yet it 
served, in that modest community, and 
in serving prospered. Gus had been 
its composite paying and receiving teller 
for a decade and a half. 

Yet in Augustus Inch dwelt a soul 
tuned to the soft notes of love, the 
trombone blasts of adventure, and the 
vibrant melody of romance. For over 
fifteen years the physical part of the 
teller had not ventured beyond the 
borders of that small town, but the 
psychic self of him had footed the 
world’s broadest highways and pene- 
trated its deepest jungles. 

He had made love to the daughters 
of peasant and prince, trod the decks 
of ships loafing across the line where 
the sun fries out the stuffing, the putty 
—well, whatever you call the goozlum 
used to fill the seams in a ship’s deck, 
tracked the tiger to his lair, braved the 
perils of pole and police, bulldozed the 
bucking broncho, and bucked the dozing 
Bronx, throwing the bull with equal 
facility in Barcelona and Broad Street. 

He had once quit a typhoon-shattered 
wreck and swum ashore with the 
skipper’s lovely daughter on his back to 
an unchaperoned island in_ tropic 
seas, there to await the tardy appear- 
ance of rescuers. He had basked on 
the sunny veranda of a palm-thatched 
South Coast bungalow and gazed off 
across the Caribbean toward the invis- 
ible walls of San Pedro and the Grand 
Caimans, sipped the fermented milk of 
green coconuts, and sharpened his 
machete to battle with lowbrowed 
Miguel Gonzales for the favor of a 
russet-colored Pinera girl. Gus had as 
many red gods in his system as the 
poet who invented them. 

True cosmopolite, he was consum- 
mately at home in the stately mansions 
which intersperse the billboards of 
upper Fifth Avenue. He could stand 


with a dish of French ice cream in one 
hand and a glass of vintage root beer 
in the other, a napkin of real twenty- 
eight-dollar-per-dozen damask tucked 
negligently in his shirt bosom, and swap 
small talk, repartee, and persiflage im- 
partially with subdeb or subdebtor. 
There was no corner of the globe he 
had not explored, no human emotion 
he had left unplumbed. As a plumber, 
he had garnered the choicest plums in 
the garden of literature. There, the cat 
is out! 

Gus was what you call an omnivorous 
reader, his seven-league boots a pair of 
slippers, his magic carpet woven from 
the twenty-six letters of the alphabet. 

Daily, from nine until four, he man- 
ipulated endless columns of figures, 
took in, paid out, made up the shoe 
factory pay roll, and kept a jealous eye 
on the bank’s assets. In the late after- 
noon, weather and season permitting, 
he delved in the rich, brown soil of his 
small garden. After dark, in the little 
house where he kept bachelor’s hall, 
assisted a couple of days each week by 
an elderly colored woman who mended 
his socks and tidied things, he 
lighted his lamp, put on his seven- 
league slippers, and went hopping about 
among the latitudes and longitudes of 
this event-laden planet. 

In fifteen years he had read every 
book of travel, adventure, and romance 
on the public-library shelves. He had 
bought and swapped and _ borrowed 
many others. It seemed as if his mania 
for fiction was unappeasable. His spirit 
was always on the go, and even as he 
set down and added up interminable 
columns he climbed the chill slopes of 
Everest or descended to ocean depths 
in a submarine boat built with a plate- 
glass window, through which queer- 
looking monsters attempted to enter and 
dine with or on him, according to their 
several tempers. 

But they say there are but seven 
basic plots, and so, in time, came to 
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Gus a measure of dissatisfaction. In- 
escapably there crept into each succeed- 
ing tale a reminiscent quality as of old 
stuff. And Gus, who didn’t realize that 
there were but seven plots, couldn’t 
understand why even the newest tale 
should reek with the must of stale sit- 
uations. Darn it! Weren’t there any 
fresh stories? Well, why not write 
them? That would be as entertaining 
as reading the works of others. It 
would be fascinating to build up char- 


having at least the merit of corftempo- 
rary locale and atmosphere. But, still 


in his bosom gnawed the ambition of 
one who would create or assemble in 
some unhackneyed way the elements of 
romance. 

And the way occurred to him one 
morning as he scanned the canceled 
check of Giuseppe Fidelio, fruiterer, 
magnate of shoe-shine parlors, owner 
of a barber shop, real-estate operator, 
landlord, proprietor of a public garage. 





Here was the answer. Giuseppe was taking the pair to inspect a prospective dovecot. 


acters, as a sculptor shapes clay figures. 
So, one night, instead of plunging 
into some new-old novel, Augustus Inch 
seized a pen and thrust it into a just- 
opened five-cent bottle of ink. Here 
was a well-accustomed implement to his 
hand. 

But, trained to the stiff academics of 
two plus two, his fingers refused to 
become accessory to villainies, clandes- 
tine loves, or bloody piracies. Paralysis 
took numbing hold of brain and hand. 

“Mercy!” groaned Gus. “How do 
they do it?” 

So, perforce, he returned to his read- 
ing and, by increasing his expenditures 
for magazines, managed to find here 
and there some tales of a fresher sort, 


Gus Inch held between his thumb and 
finger a chapter from the life of a self- 
made man. The amount of the check, 
the name of the payee, the supporting 
plenitude of the Italian’s balance, all 
considered in relation to the cramped 
signature of an almost illiterate for- 
eigner, epitomized Success. 

Giuseppe had migrated to America 
many years before. Once a penniless 
youth, he was now well to do and a 
member of the Kearsarge Chamber of 
Commerce. The history of his life had 
written itself on the faces of hundreds 
of checks made payable by and to the 
fruiterer during all those years, a his- 
tory none but Gus Inch had been priv- 
ileged so intimately to read. Gus knew 
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* things about Giuseppe no one else in 


town suspected. 

An idea now fired the imagination 
of the teller. He hurriedly fingered his 
piles of lately deposited and cashed 
checks, and among them found much 
material for thought. The information 
was confidential; but, in the tales the 
checks were to tell him he sought 
simply his own entertainment. So he 
opened forthwith what may be termed 
his ledger of romance, a set of five-by- 
seven-inch cards, on which he entered 
painstakingly the names of such patrons 
of the bank as betrayed by their 
financial transactions the warp and 
woof of his comedic humaine. 

Thereafter, when any of the select 
few drew or deposited a check, Gus 
noted the particulars for this romance 
ledger ; and of evenings he would sit in 
the lamplight, shuffling the cards and 
sketching upon the tablets of imagi- 
nation lively pictures of his fellow 
townsmen’s doings. Every check 
yielded its episode, its factor in the 
complex equation of life about him—an 
equation made up of elements commer 
cial, moral, social, domestic. 

And Gus got some startling combin- 
ations. His was a game of putting 
this and that together, comparing, 
matching, fitting, and joining, as when 
one lavishes the night upon a damnably 
absorbing picture puzzle. He learned 
things sinister and alarming, things ex- 
citing mirth, things that pulled upon 
his sympathies. 

There was lawyer Pawson, a man 
fattened upon the dole of corporations, 
steamily important, depositing occa- 
sionally a large check upon some distant 
bank, a fee from a client whose identity 
the signature on the check did not ex- 
pose. Gus pondered and _ speculated 
and drew conclusions. There was Mrs, 
Lusk, widow of the herbal sort, pretty 
and soft-eyed and appealing, who regu- 
larly placed an alimony check to her 
credit and as regularly drew her own 


check for the monthly rental of a small 
house belonging to Deacon Daniel 
Colliss. It was generous of the deacon 
to reduce Mrs. Lusk’s rent ten dollars 
a month, though the good old soul 
found it necessary to tack an extra five 
on each of two other tenants. 

So life in Kearsarge became to the 
teller a book of which he turned a new 
page each day, a true novel, unfolding 
itself for his delectation. The artful 
efforts of the fictionist lost their charm 
for Gus. Here was something real, 
something tangible, something he could 
read from the inside. He was as pleased 
as a fly on the wall at a meeting of a 
ladies’ secret society. 

Inevitably his interest centered in the 
person of one character, young Adel- 
bert Lamb, clad in the habiliments of 
a shabby millionaire, a lamb in frayed 
wool, upon whom, seemingly, blew a 
wind far from tempered; for Adelbert 
was “reading law” in the office of Paw- 
son, the attorney, receiving from his 
employer a weekly wage of fifteen 
dollars. To him went out the true 
sympathy of the bank teller, who dis- 
liked Pawson. It was not in the Paw- 
sonian nature to treat any one with 
generosity. In the stripling’s smile Gus 
read a patient, if negligent, resignation. 
He appeared a lamb led to the slaugh- 
ter; for, in his dwindling balance, Gus 
perceived the approaching exit of an 
important actor from his comedie. 

The sheep-shearing Pawsons of com- 
merce and the law might exploit ninety- 
nine other woolly ruminants to their 
wicked hearts’ content, for all Gu: 
cared; but he shuddered to see his own, 
the all-important hundredth, slowly, 
but surely nearing the logical associ- 
ation of all his kind with carrots, pota- 
toes, and onions, while Destiny, grim 
chef, stirred the broth. 

Adelbert Lamb’s original deposit had 
been a cool thousand dollars. To this 
he had added his weekly salary checks; 
but, as his expenses seemed considerably 
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in excess of his receipts, his balance 
had fallen to less than eight hundred. 
As the diminution continued, Gus’ 
anxiety became increasingly poignant. 
He wanted Adelbert to set foot upon a 
higher rung in the ladder to success. 
He yearned to note a raise in salary 
recorded in Lamb’s deposits. 

Against huge odds, Giuseppe Fidelio 
had succeeded; how much better were 
the chances of this well-born and win- 
some youngster! Why, his personality 
was an asset in itself, and he had 
started with a thousand dollars and a 
job. Yet Gus, a model of frugality, 
observed with regret Adelbert’s tend- 
ency to lavish expenditure. Checks 
against young Lamb’s account were 
credited to Samuel H. Blossom, the 
local florist, and to Riggs, Kearsarge’s 
society confectioner, whose windows 
were filled with sugared allurements, 
fresh every hour, and at whose tower- 
ing fountain of onyx and silver, a 
pagan altar to the sticky goddess, 
Saccharina, rendezvoused the sundae- 
drugged youth of the town. Well, you 
had to expect that. The boy was prob- 
ably in love. 

This assumption was confirmed one 
day by the sight of Adelbert in company 
with a pretty, light-haired young lady, 
riding—and this gave Gus an hour of 
hard thinking—in an automobile driven 
by Giuseppe Fidelio. Oh, yes, that 
block of tenements owned by the thrifty 
Italian! Here was the answer. Giu- 
seppe was taking the pair to inspect a 
prospective dovecot. 

This conclusion caused the romantic 
teller a conflict of emotions. At the 
thought of young love, no matter how 
headlong, a pleasing glow warmed his 
heart. It gave place to misgiving, when 
he wondered how the rash young man 
dared set up even the simplest of homes 
on fifteen a week. 

Unexpectedly, however, and much to 
Gus: delight, Lamb’s salary check 
jumped to twenty-five dollars. The boy 
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was getting on. Doubtless his services 
to Pawson were worth twice as much; 
trust that bird to buy them at a bargain. 

But the steady diminution of Adel- 
bert’s balance continued to alarm the 
teller. His checks were deposited by 


‘J. G. Robinson, One Price Clothier and 


Haberdasher, and by Michael Slattery, 
of Slattery’s Smart Bootery ; yet he still 
wore his increasingly threadbare suit 
and the derby which failed to disguise 
by its lusterless surface the subtle New 
Yorkiness of its contours. His with- 
drawals of cash continued the process 
of erosion upon his principal. 

In the estimation of Augustus Inch, 
Adelbert was accumulating a wardrobe 
and various other personal accessories 
in preparation for his coming nuptials. 
Gus imagined this finery hanging 
smoothly in the closet of Adelbert’s 
modest lodgings or neatly folded in his 
bureau drawers. 

Then, against his shrinking nest egg, 
Lamb drew out at a single, slashing 
stroke, three hundred dollars, Augustus 
shivered as he passed over the bank 
notes; shivered with a romantic appre- 
ciation of what the money was to buy; 
shivered with misgiving for the young 
man’s depleted resources. 

‘Nice day,” observed Lamb with sad, 
gay negligence. 

“Very,” gulped Augustus. 

For two weeks he saw nothing of 
Adelbert, but from a city fifty miles 
distant a couple of the young man’s 
checks, cashed at a hotel, came in for 
Augustus sighed and wished 
the happy pair a blissful honeymoon. 
There was still a little left of Lamb’s 
balance, and Augustus hoped, vainly, 
he supposed, that the couple might at 
least begin life in the Fidelian flat free 
from indebtedness. 

The bridegroom returned and— 
cashed a check for two hundred. The 
mercury in the Lamb financial ther- 
mometer dropped almost out of sight. 
But Inch had to concede that it takes 
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money to set up housekeeping. Furni- 
ture, rugs, pictures, dishes—a couple of 
hundred dollars would fall far short of 
sufficiency. His conjecture was con- 
firmed when Adelbert’s checks began 
coming in through Buchholz’s Bargain 
Furniture House, Your Credit Is Good 
With Us. Furnish Your Home With 
Buchholz Bargains. So the hapless 
couple had embarked upon the treach- 
erous sea of a little down and a little 
forever. 

Giuseppe Fidelio deposited Adelbert’s 
checks with painful regularity. So the 
Buchholz Bargains had been installed 





























“I’m in great luck! 
I'm rid of the 
old girl.” 


in the Fidelio flat. Gus 
surveyed his own musty 
bachelor quarters and 
sighed. Maybe a chap was 
justihed in tempting bank- 
ruptey under some condi- 
tions. 

Yet Adelbert was a great 
disappointment to the teller. 
He was not happy and 
cloud-spurning, as a bride- 
groom should be. He did 
not come decked in the ha- 
biliments of ‘“One-Price” 
Robisson. His _ haber- 
dashery betrayed no newly 
wed exuberance. He was more thread- 
bare than ever. Practically penniless, 
he appeared thus early to be repenting 
in shabby leisure the rash haste of his 
badly financed marriage. He seldom 
had his salary checks passed to his 
credit, but contented himself with ex- 
changing them for their equivalent in 
cash. 

His sunny, negligent smile no longer 
lent charm to his youth. Somber spots 
added to the inelegance of his attire, 
and at times his face bore sooty marks. 
His hands were grimy from some base 
and menial task. 


















“Poor boy!” thought Augustus. 
“Taking care of furnaces to eke out a 
living, P’ll bet my hat!” 

Alone with his depressing notations, 
Augustus pieced together what had 
started as a sprightly romance and now 
bore the visage of stark tragedy. The 
checks of various depositors might have 
uncovered rich lodes of human interest, 
but Adelbert Lamb’s affairs pushed 
everything else into a hazy background. 
Gus could feel the disturbance of an 
approaching climax, as a coming train 
is heralded by the vibration of the rails. 
He braced himself for the shock. Only 
the dregs of’ the Lamb assets remained 
to his credit—a residuum expressible by 
a decimal point followed by a cipher 
and the figure three. 

And then, just before closing time 
one day, in blew Adelbert, still clad in 
the clothes which indexed an unmis- 
takable poverty, but with something of 
the old gayety in his manner. 

“Hello, Mr. Banker!” cried the 
shorn, not to say moth-eaten Lamb. 
“Count that, will you? Ought to be 
three hundred and fifty; and please see 
that it’s credited to my account right 
away; because by to-morrow night 
there won’t be much to show for it. 
But never mind, I’m in great luck! I’m 
rid of the old girl. And say, take it 
from me, she blame near ruined me. 
Nice day, isn’t it?” 

“Very,” agreed Augustus, habit com- 
ing to his rescue. But his acquiescence 
was only mechanical. He fingered over 
the pile of messy bills thrust at him by 
Adelbert, initialed the deposit slip, and 
allotted the bank notes to their proper 
compartments in the till. The world 
whirled in misty circles before his eyes. 
“Yes, it’s a nice day, Mr. Lamb.” 

So, Destiny had not only stirred the 
broth of which Adelbert Lamb formed 
the essential ingredient, she had upset 
the kettle and spilled the whole brew! 

As had risen the heroes in all the 
books, Gus Inch had hoped to see Adel- 
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bert climb the rugged slopes of circum- 
stance, 
inherent obstacles between a man and 
success. Quite the contrary. A good 
and thrifty wife has pulled many a man 
over the gnarled rails of the fence 
dividing poverty and opulence. Why 
couldn’t Adelbert’s domestic life prove 
a highroad to happiness? 

Instead—“rid of the old girl!’ Dread- 
ful! Love, panic-smitten at the baying 
of poverty outside the door, seeing the 
flick of a red-hot tongue through the 
chinks, hearing the scratching of bur- 
glarious, vulpine claws, had popped out 
the window to scamper down the fire 
escape of the Fidelian tenement. Adel- 
bert Lamb hadn’t even attempted to do 
a Davy Crockett for the benefit of a 
breathless audience. 

The books, stale as they wef, gave 
one something better than this. Inch 
crept disgustedly between the sheets, 
his romance ledger for once neglected 
in his pocket. 

Next day, to verify Lamb’s predic- 
tion, enough checks bearing that unfor- 
tunate youth’s signature came pouring 
in to wipe out nearly every penny of 
his three-hundred-and-fifty-dollar de- 
posit. They were payable to a score 
of persons and firms, evidently in settle- 
ment of debts. It was a relief to Gus 
to get through the day without being 
obliged to decline any of Adelbert’s 
checks for want of funds; but another 
five-dollar draft would have done it! 

Heavy-hearted, Gus went home. For 
once, he neglected his garden. He 
didn’t want any supper. Morbidly, 
alone in the little house, he went over 
the financial annals of Adelbert Lamb. 
And, as he did so, a desperate resolve 
shaped itself in his soul. Could he not 
save the mad boy? Was it too late? 

In the dark of the early evening he 
emerged from his door, clad in a heavy 
winter overcoat with a high, concealing 
collar and a slouch hat pulled well 
over his eyes. By an ingenious adapta- 
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tion of stuffing from his mattress he 
had improvised a beard which provided 
still further security against inquiring 
glances. It gave him the aspect of a 
furtive Santa Claus. 

Avoiding the glare of the street 
lamps, he threaded the back ways until 
he reached the neighborhood of 
Fidelio’s flats. There, for a long two 
hours, he waited and watched. Then, 
when his sense of defeat had almost 
given way to conviction, he saw a door 
open and a slim figure descend the 
steps. It was Lamb. He started off at 
a brisk pace, but Augustus made shift 
to overtake him. 

“Il beg your pardon,” rumbled the 
teller, out of hirsute depths. “Ahem!” 

Lamb turned. 

“Sorry, old top,” he said. “I’m about 
broke myself. Haven’t a thin dime in 
my clothes. I know you're out of work 
and haven’t eaten a morsel for three 
days and only need the price of a ticket 
to Chic— 

“No, no!” cried Augustus. “Don’t 
misunderstand me. It is not to beg that 
I attracted your notice. Rather, I de- 
sire to help you.” 

He was sure there was no false note 
in this approach. It was done that way 
in the books, except that he thought he 
might have addressed Adelbert as 
“young sir.” The salutation had a fine 
resonance. 

“Well, that’s mighty decent of you,” 
returned Adelbert. “But I don’t know 
any special way you could help me. | 
haven’t asked any one to 

“Quite so, quite so,” agreed Augustus 
hastily. “But it has been my—er— 
fortune to learn—oh, in a perfectly 
legitimate way, you understand—that 
certain—er—well, that your life has 
been marred by mischances, or, if I 
may say so, that your most cherished 
plans have gone sadly That is 
true, is it not?” 

Adelbert gazed in 


awry. 


surprise at as 


much as he could see of his questioner’s 
face. 

“You certainly said a quantity of 
words!” he acquiesced. “But I don’t 
know that it’s any one’s business.” 

“But I—I am anxious to help you, 
young sir!’ There, Gus didn’t think 
it sounded just as it did when the caliph 
said it in that Bagdad yarn. “Could 
we not—isn’t there some place where 
we could be alone for a few moments 
—some obscure café?” 

“They’re all obscure, since last July. 
Still, if you know of a place where the 
blighting hand of the eighteenth amend- 
ment has not yet set foot, you'll find 
me a game guy, grandpop! I'll try 
anything once; but I reserve the right 
to beat you up something scandalous 
if you pull any rough work.” 

Augustus turned and trotted off in 
the shadows, young Lamb close at his 
heels. Over Gus’ shoulder floated a 
muffled, hollow assurance that he never 
drank liquor; all he wanted was a 
chance to have a few words with Adel- 
bert. 

“Kind of a rum proposition,” mut- 
tered Lamb. 

His bewhiskered guide led the way to 
a shady park, where he motioned Adel- 
bert to a seat on a bench. 

“This,” began Augustus, “concerns 
your future most deeply. I appreciate 
what poverty means to one in your posi- 
tion. I appreciate the fact that you 
have undertaken a burden that no 
young man should assume without care- 
ful and prudent thought.” 

“Right again, Father Time. But 
how the dev Well, anyhow, I’ve 
got that situation all ironed out. I’m 
through, finished, all done. Get me?” 

“That is the sad part of it,” protested 
Augustus. “That is why I made bold 
to accost you and offer assistance. | 
have been observing your goings and 
comings.” 

“Detective? Well, of all the nerve! 
Who would want me followed, I'd like 
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At the recollection of what he 

had passed through, Adelbert 

Lamb dropped his head in hise 
hands and sobbed. 


to know! Couldn’t be old Pawson would 
have any reason to——” 

“No, no, young sir.” 
little better this time. 
deus ex machina.” 

“Oh, is that so? ‘Ex’ machine is 
right. It’s more than ex; it’s retired, 
emeritus; in fact, it’s canned.” 

“The serious financial results iis 

“I should say, serious. But listen, 
she looked good to me. All painted 
up and ad 


It sounded a 
“Say, rather, 


— 


“Oh, | 
shuddered. 

“Well, that’s the truth. J was—well, 
I suppose the law of libel won't let 
me say swindled, but honest, grand- 
father, Fidelio dolled her all up like a 
Christmas tree and I fell.” 

“But,” cried Augustus, “with a little 
financial assistance, couldn’t this thing 
be patched up?” 

“Good Lord! Patched up? That 
was what was the trouble. She was 


beg of you!” Augustus 
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nothing but a patched-up job when 
Fidelio wished her on me. But that’s 
all right; I’ve just made him take her 
‘back. He paid me three-fifty yesterday 
and the rest just now.” 

Visions of an unspeakable traffic in 
human units—what was it the Italians 
called it—the “padrone” system ?—well 
that was something like it; and the rich 
Giuseppe Fidelio was doubtless secretly 
in collusion with some underground 
society or agency. 

“How can you?” cried Augustus. 
“How can any decent man speak thus 
of a young wife?” 

“Wife!” Adelbert Lamb burst into a 
satirical laugh. “Wife! You're nutty. 
Say, I’m talking about something that 
would have kept me poor the rest of 
my life, so poor that if I’d ever thought 
of a wife I’d have been—as—as crazy 
as you are. The two things don’t 
happen in the same family, except just 
before the bankruptcy proceedings 
start. I used-to think candy and flowers 
and theater tickets and motor cars that 
a guy hired by the hour cost money— 
but say! Compared to gasoline and 
oil and storage and repairs—zowie! I 
bought myself a lot of good clothes— 
fat chance of wearing ‘em! I’d just 
spoil "em with grease. Even got a set 
of the ‘Motorist’s Handy Encyclopedia’ 
on easy terms at Buchholz—five dollars 
a week as long as you live. Hell! A 
mere wife would be a cinch to support 
compared with a used Gassump! I’m 
through, I tell you! Me for the prac- 
tice of the law and a motorless life for 
the next ten years.” 

At the recollection of what he had 





passed through, Adelbert Lamb 
dropped his head in his hands and 
sobbed. When he recovered his com- 
posure he looked up, an apology on 
his lips; but his companion was gone. 

Four days later Adelbert presented 
himself at the teller’s wicket of the 
Farmers’ & Merchants’ National. He 
thrust across the glass ledge a deposit 
slip accompanied by a check to his 
order for one thousand dollars, signed 
“Ephraim H. Lamb.”  Sartorially, 
Adelbert was all that Robinson’s One 
Price Clothing Store could make him. 
And the old, confident, half-negligent 
smile once more illuminated his face. 

“Guess that'll fix up my account, eh? 
he chuckled. Then, confidentially, 
“Little present from my father, on 
learning that I passed my bar exams. 
And say, Mr. Inch, from now on I 
hope my account will grow instead of 
shrink. I’m going to salt down a little 
piece of change every week.” 

“The bankghas always appreciated 
your business, Mr. Lamb,” said Au- 
gustus, with expressionless courtesy. 
“Every one has to start small.” 

“Thank you,” said Adelbert. 
day, isn’t it?” 

“Very,” said Augustus. “Quite un- 
usual, for the time of year.” 

He gazed after the retreating figure 
of the Lamb toward which the wind 
had, after all, been only a little quick- 
tempered. 

“Darn!” he grumbled to himself, 
“Next time I start telling fortunes for 
other folks, Dll—I’ll—use a _ ouija 
board.” 


“Nice 
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A darktown story of love and a ‘‘niggah who couldn’t count.”’ 
Mr. Vance knows his characters, and this is, perhaps, the 
funniest of the four tales he has thus far told for SMITH’S. 


ATH HONEYCUTT’S roadster 

drew up in front of the Bonton 

Pool Parlors. Math’s silhouette 
complexion glistened in the sun, as he 
extricated himself from behind the 
steering wheel, and stepped out as 
lightly as his excessive poundage would 
permit, for, truly, Math’s waistline had 
the architectural structure peculiar to a 
mosque dome, and he was doubly blessed 
with chin. 

Despite rotundity of figure, however, 
Math had not allowed negligence to 
usurp sartorial perfection. He was 
groomed resplendently in a_ tightly 
fitting suit of the barred Plymouth 
Rock pattern, with purple handkerchief, 
scarf, and other accouterments to 
match. No dagger was ever sharper 
than the toes of Math’s tan shoes, and 
no diamond ever shone more brilliantly 
than the horseshoe pin, embedded in 
that rich purple tie. Math’s appear- 
ance, in fact, was a harbinger of pros- 
perity, and eyes of awe were legion, 
when he passed any gathering of male 
beings. 

The negro briskly stepped through 
the revolving doors, and with his usual 
pomp and swank, flipped a half dollar 
on the cigar show case. 

“Ts you’ bein’ waited onr” smiled 
Marigold Kay, combination cashier and 
clerk. 

“Ah is, an’ Ah ain’t, sweetie,” re- 
plied Math, surveying the charming 
Marigold, his eyes a-glitter with admir- 
ation. “Maybe mah words has went 


plum’ ovah yo’ haid, but whut Ah 
means is dat yo’ is waitin’ on me; but 
yo’ doesn’t know it.” 

Math invariably persisted in forced 
familiarity with Marigold and his “con- 
fectionary” vocabulary seemed unlim- 
ited in the one-sided conversations he 
inflicted upon the lady. Marigold had 
always silently resented these bold re- 
marks, and the blush of anger was even 
now creeping into her caramel-tinted 
cheeks, 

‘“What’s de name of you’ fay'riter” a 
trace of impatience was evident in the 
lady’s tones. 

“A cigah, of co’sé; dat’s de fus’ thing 
Ah wants.” 

“What’s de name of yo’ fav’rite’?’ 

“Yo’ knows plum’ well, gal, dat 
Gawge keeps dem two-bit cigahs in 
stock ’sclusively fo’ me.” Math’s sys- 
tem always reeked with braggadocio. 
This was one reason for Marigold’s 
hatred. 

She reluctantly drew forth the most 
expensive cigars, and Math, with the 
poise of one accustomed to the best, 
probed until his fingers rested on the 
two cigars of his choice. One of these 
he placed in his coat pocket and the 
other he inserted between two rows of 
immaculate, alabasterlike molars. Then 
he stood silently beaming upon the pul- 
chritudinous Marigold Kay. 

The maiden blushed under _ this 
scrutiny. Plainly she was embarrassed 
as she nervously fingered a barrette in 
her straight-haired wig, conscious that 
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Math’s appearance, in fact, was a harbinger of prosperity, 
and eyes of awe were legion when he passed 


any gathering of male beings. 


Math’s midget eyes were focused upon 
her. Finally, seeking to dismiss the 
obnoxious patron, the inevitable query 
of the clerking fraternity came forth 
absent-mindedly : 

“Is dey anything else?” 

“Yes, a match is de fus’ thing,” 
he. 

“What yo’ mean ‘de fus’ thing?” 
Hauteur was running rampant with the 
bored Miss Kay by this time. 

“Ah means dat Ah sho’ would lak 
to have mahse’f a kiss, aftah Ah gets 
dat match,” leered Math. 

“Lakin’ ain’t gettin’. Yo’ is entiahly 


said 


too pussonal, Mistah Honeycutt.” Miss 
Kay’s nose was hoisting to a forty-five- 
degree angle. 
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“Dey’s plenty of 
gals what would be 
proud to say dat Math 
Honeycutt had kiss 
‘em.”’ 

A stare of refriger- 
ation came from Mar- 
igold as she replied in 
ice-laden voice: 

“Asa osculator, Ah 
is teetotally nix, when 
it comes to menfokes what 
Ah has only a casual ’quaint- 
ance wid. Yo’ mus’ ’scuse 
me now, cause Ah’s got to 
call de bottlin’ fact’ry an’ 
ordah some sody pop. We 
is out.” 

With this parting shot 
Marigold hastened phone- 
ward, and Math, very much 
chagrined over his fruitless 
attempt to become friends 
with this charming custodian 
of cash and cigars, gazed 
dejectedly out of the win- 
} dow. 

A galaxy of habitués of 
the establishment straggled 
into the place, and presently 
Hutchinson Thomas, who 
thought, dreamed, and lost 
pool games, entered.. Hutchinson pre- 
sented a marked contrast to his rival of 
the cues, Mr. Honeycutt. He was 
rather gangling and gawky of frame, 
untidy to the extreme, and walked with 
a hesitating shuffle. 

“Mawnin’, Mistah Thomas.” Good 
cheer permeated Math’s salutation. 

“Tol’ble, jus’ tol’ble, brothah Honey- 
cutt. It’s de cawns on mah feets.” 
Corns with Hutch were a_ perpetual 
pestilence. They were to Hutch what 
boils were to Job—only more so. 

“Evah try soakin’ ’em in salt watah 
There was indeed a trace of sympathy 
in Math’s query. 

Habeas Corpus 
near, laughed. 
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standing 
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“Bettah say is he evah tried soakin’ 
‘em in watah?” 

Those present guffawed at this show 
of drollery on the part of Habeas. 
Doctor Gumption Binkley spat reflec- 
tively across the width of the room, and 
stated philosophically : 

“Soakin’ a cawn with anything is jus’ 
as bad as soakin’ it wid a hammah. De 
propah treatment fo’ a cawn is to cow- 
hide it. Buy yo’ shoes plenty big enough, 
igno’ it by de wholesale, and de fus’ 
thing yo’ know mistah cawn jus’ natch- 
ally ain’t.” 

Paying little attention to the advice 
of the city’s leading medical light, 
Hutch looked inquiringly at Math 
Honeycutt. Math returned the gaze. 

“What yo’ say to a li’l French pool 
game, Mistah Thomas?” 

“Yo’ can’t make me mad.” Hutch’s 
ager tones made it evident that he was 
straining at the leash. 

“At, say two dollahs on de game?” 
Math always brought such things as 
money matters up in a casual way. 

“Make it light on yo’se’f, as Ah got 
paid off yestiddy, an’ Ah is right.” 
Steady reverses never affected the con- 
fidence market, as far as Hutch was 
concerned. 

“Let us hope not,” gayly answered 
Math, as the two strolled into the pool 
parlors. 

And, after a two-hour session with 
his Nemesis, Hutch was forced to re- 
tire from the game, having lost his en- 
tire week’s salary to the crafty and 
covetous Math. The loser gazed rather 
mournfully at his conqueror. 

“Yo’ sho’ is mah Jonah, brothah 
Honeycutt, jus’ lak de whale was 
Jonah’s Jonah.” 

Following this undisputed declara- 
tion, Hutch disconsolately slung his 
long, skinny arms into his coat sleeves 
and shambled toward the front. His 
not inconsiderable week’s wages had 
been consumed and the remorse usually 
coming to the loser was gripping him, 


for Hutch hadn’t even cigarette money 
or car fare. Hesitating a moment, he 
walked over to the cigar counter and, 
in a modulated voice, addressed Miss 
Marigold Kay: 

Mis’ Ma’gold, would it be askin’ too 
much fo’ some cigarettes on time?” 

“It ain’t cust’mary, Mistah Thomas, 
but mebbe Ah breaks de cash rule dis 
time an’ keep de ‘count in mah haid. 
When yo’ gwine pay fo’ dese ciga- 
rettes ?” 

“Sa’urd’y.” 

“Yo’ looks lak yo’ got a misery, Mis- 
tah Thomas?” Plainly, this damsel, 
who had scoffed at the advances of Mr. 
Honeycutt, was considerably concerned 
over the welfare of the less gorgeous 
Mr. Thomas. 

“Ah ain’t feelin’ de ve’y bes’ in de 
worl’.” And Hutch, frowning to ca- 
pacity, looked as if his remarks might 
be authentic. 

“Ah is pained to heah it. What’s de 
trouble?’ Marigold’s every feature be- 
spoke sympathy. 

“Well, twixt de cawns on mah feets 
an’ dis heah French pool, Ah is mighty 
nigh ruin’t both phys’cally an’ finan- 
cially.” 

“Dat Math Honeycutt done whup yo’ 
in pool again?” 

Mention of such matters was not the 
most pleasant thing in the world, and 
Hutch shifted embarrassedly from one 
foot to the other, as if the question had 
pricked a sore spot. He gave a muffled 
‘“Yessum” for reply. 

“Is yo’ broke  teetotally, 
Thomas ?” 

“Jus’ as flat as a Pompano,” sighed 
the moneyless Hutch. 

Marigold’s rejoinder was a bit sharp 
and carried a cargo of sarcasm. 

“Yo’ may be flat, but ‘Pompano’ ain’t 
de word. ‘Sucker’ is mo’ propriate.” 

Hutch kicked left ankle with right 
heel and dug reflectively to the seams 
of his empty pockets. 

“Ah isn’t denyin’ it.” 
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A kindly gleam crept into Marigold 
Kay’s eyes. She was sorry for the un- 
fortunate Hutch, and hesitatingly she 
stammered : 

“Tf—ah—er—dat— is —er — Mistah 
Thomas, if yo’ is plum’ broke, Ah is got 
fo’ dollars Ah could loaned yo’ till come 
Sa’urd’y.” 

Hutch Thomas’ shoulders straight- 
ened. He held his head high and his 
whole frame stiffened. Plainly his 
pride was hurt, as he had never fallen 
so low as to borrow money from a 
woman. 

“Naw’m,” he drawled. ‘Ah is broke 
as a han’t, an’ is ’bliged fo’ de offah, 
but, naw’m—dat’s all.” 

“Well, Mistah Thomas, if yo’ won’t 
let me loaned yo’ money—which Ah 
mus’ say makes yo’ de quares’ male 
niggah at la’ge—poss’bly yo’ will let me 
loaned yo’ some advice.” Marigold 
spoke as one capable of handling her 
subject. 

Hutch, never suspecting that the 
maiden was taking more than ordinary 
interest in his affairs, awkwardly 
looked askance: 

“Name it, Mis’ Ma’gold.” 

“An’ yo’ ain’t gwine get mad, when 
Ah tells yo’ ?” 

“Nary a bit.” Getting mad was one 
of the poorest things Hutch did. 

“To be puffeckly frank wid yo’, 
Mistah Thomas, yo’ needs yo’se’f some 
ed’cashun.” 

“Says which?” 

“Yo’ needs to study de multiplyin’ 
table an’ learn how to make a few 


plusses, so yo’ bank roll ain’t gwine 


be minus all de time.” 

“Ah can’t say dat Ah gathahs yo’.” 

“Dat’s de trouble, man, yo’ com’hen- 
shun is mighty low, an’ ain’t ’spected to 
live, an’ yo’ ’rithmatick is on de blink, 
due to de fack dat yo’ schoolin’ is been 
sadly neglected.” 

“Dat’s de troof.” But the blank 
stare on Hutch’s face was proof enough 
that the reason for these pointed re- 
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marks on his gigantic fund of illiteracy 
had not soaked in. 

Realizing this, the illustrious Mari- 
gold continued: 

“An’ dat good-fo’-nothin’ Honeycutt 
niggah is outcountin’ yo’, jus’ outcount- 
in’ yo’. Ah noticed ’while ago, when 
he was countin’ up, dat yo’ really had 
eighty-fo’ an’ him jus’ thutty-five, but 
he made yo’ think he win.” 

“De hell he did!” Hutch’s eyes 
blazed. “If dat’s de kin’ of game he’s 
playin’, Ah’s gwine look dat niggah up 
an’ beat him into a pup.” For one time 
in his life Hutch’s ire had reached 
quite an altitude. 

Miss Kay, apparently’ well-stocked 
with counsel, proceeded to feed it to 
the ravenous Hutch. 

“Naw, suh, Mistah Thomas, dat 
would be too crude a way to handle de 
affaih.” The emphasis she stressed led 
Hutch to believe that she was an expert 
in handling such matters. 

As if to signify that he was helpless 
and willing to place the problem en- 
tirely in her hands, he queried: 

“What Ah gwine do, then?” 

“Yo’ is gwine get some ’rithmatick in 
yo’ haid.” The lady’s words were not 
in the form of a suggestion, but a com- 
mand, 

“How long it takes me so’s Ah can 
learn dis heah ’rithmatick?” It was the 
first time Hutch had begun to show real 
interest, and Marigold, with a Solomon- 
esque look, ventured: 

“By ’plyin’ yo’se’f, in fo’ weeks yo’ 
ought to be able to make all de com’na- 
shuns in addin’ up to sixty.” 

With this assurance, Mr. Thomas be- 
came more bold. 

“Miss Kay, Ah is got a prop’sition. 
Yo’ learn me dis heah ’rithmatick, an’ 
Ah will pay yo’ well.” 

“But—Ah is a wu’kin’ lady.” 

Unabashed by this announcement, 
Hutch suggested anxiously: 

“Learn me at night.” 

As if in deep study, a far-away look 
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crept into Marigold’s eyes, and, with 
chin held in two palms and with elbows 
resting upon show case, she was silent 
for a few moments. Then, as if she 
had suddenly reached a decision, she 
dropped the pose. 

“Mistah Thomas, Ah is sympathetic 
wid you’, an’, providin’ yo’ doesn’t play 
no mo’ pool wid dat 
Honeycutt niggah ’till 
de co’se in math’- 
matics is ovah, Ah’ll 
do it.” 

‘Miss’ Kay, Ah 
thanks you’ fu’m de 
bottom of mah heart. 

If’n everything is sat- 
‘sfact’ry, Ah’ll staht 
mah lessons Monday 
night.” And, clasp- 
ing her hand to bind 
the bargain, Hutch 


shuffled up the street, 
his heart as light as 
his pocketbook, but 


an eagerness to gain 
the mystic knowledge 
of mathematics 
sweeping his being. 

And, true to the 
agreement, the im- 
promptu night school 
began Monday eve- 
ning at Marigold 
Kay’s home, with 
Hutch looking better 
sartorially than Mari- 
gold had ever seen 
him, Totally defunct 
financially, and abso- 
Jutely minus a fund of knowledge of 
mathematics, Hutch was _plentifully 
supplied with pride, and had regaled 
himself in a new suit of clothes. From 
whence came the money for the first 
payment is still another mystery that 
may never be solved. 

“Evenin’, Mistah Thomas,” greeted 
Marigold, resplendent in blue taffeta. 
She was a veritable bundle of smiles. 


Doctor Gumption Binkley. 


“Ve’y well dis evenin’, Miss Ma*geld. 
How is it wid yo’ ?” 
“Ah’s had a hahd day at de billyahd 


pahlahs, but de intres’ in de new task 
befo’ me has kindah put new life into 
me.” 
it and her eyes seemed to take on a new 
luster as she beamed upon her pupil. 


Marigold spoke as if She meant 


“Mighty nice in yo’ | 
to say dat, Mis’ Ma’- 
gold, but Ah’s ’fraid 
yo’ isn’t gwine be able 
to learn me ve’y fas’.” 

“De ideah, Mistah 
Thomas! Yo’ mus’ 
not think much of 
mah bility as a 
teachah.” This was a 
mere bit of mischie-— 
vous raillery, but 
Hutch took it seri- 
ously. 

“Tt ain’t dat, Miss 
Ma’'gold, but simply 
dat Ah isn’t ve’y fas’ 
to learn.” No one 
knew or __ stressed 
Hutch’s limitations 
better or more often 
than he. 

Then, seated on the 
red plush sofa in the 
living room, and 
rather uncomfortable 
because tight shoes, 
unsplit at the toes, 
were torturing corns, 
Hutch fidgeted nerv- 
ously for a few mo- 
ments as his mentor- 
to-be puzzled laboriously over a much- 
worn textbook. Then the initial Jes- 
son began, 

And for two weeks the work con- 
tinued steadily during the evening 
hours, Hutch proving a far more apt 
pupil than either he or Marigold 
had anticipated. Thrown together 
nightly for two weeks, the two grew 
very fond of each other, also; fonder, 








perhaps, than Hutch had expected in 
the beginning that they could -be, but 
Marigold, in seeing Hutch on his visits 
to the pool room, had always imagined 
she would like to list him among her 
more intimate friends. She also knew 
Huich made good wages, and that, 
should his steady gaming reverses halt, 
he would be eligible as a matrimonial 
prospect. 

So, with two weeks’ knowledge of 
arithmetic crammed into his cranium, 
Hutch and his very dear friend stood 
upon her front porch on a particular 
evening, after school. Hutch looked 
dreamily into the eyes of the adorable 
Marigold. This glance of admiration 
was a mutual one. 

“Mighty nice of yo’ to do dis fo’ 
me, Ma’gold; Ah feels dat Ah isn’t 
wuthy of it.” Modesty was Hutch’s 
main virtue, and it worked overtime. 

“Yo’ is wu’thy of anything dat Math 
Honeycutt is got. He has de ed’cashun 
how to figure, an’ yo’ is sho’ wu'thy 
of havin’ de same ’vantages.” 

Hutch was grinning so broadly that 
the .molar rack was visible. 

“Yo doesn’t seem to lak Math much.” 

Marigold shrugged eyelids and 
shoulders and shivered, as jf the mere 
mention of his name was repugnant, 
asserting: 

“Dat niggah gives me de creeps.” 

Hutch was puzzled. 

“He dresses mighty nice. Guess 
Math is ’bout de swelles’ dress’ niggah 
dey is.” 

“Anybody could dress swell if dey 
did it on othah peoples’ money, lak 
which he do. Outcountin’ niggahs in 
his occupation, an’, in spite of my 
coldness to’ds him, he can’t seem 
to grasp de ideah dat Ah doesn’t ad- 
miah him to death. He keeps pes- 
terin’?’ me—sendin’ me flowahs an’ 
choc’lits.” 

“Do Math Honeycutt sen’ yo’ choc- 
‘its?’ There was a touch of jealousy 


in Hutch’s voice. 
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“Sho’ do. Yo’ doesn’t care, does yo’, 
Hutch?” This was said meekly enough 
to convince Hutch that his word was 
law. But he replied: 

“Ah ain’t got no right to care if, 
Ah does.” 

“Co’se yo’ is, an’ de nex’ box he 
sen’s, Ah’s gwine give right to yo’.” 

With this admission giving him con- 
fidence untold, Hutch bade his charmer 
good night and wended his way toward 
The Owl, an all-night negro café. Hutch 
was chronically hungry and his appetite 
was doubly urgent this night. As he 
entered the almost deserted café, he 
noted Mr. and Mrs. Petroleum Portier 
seated at a little table. Doctor Gump- 
tion Binkley was elevated near the 
counter, busily engrossed in a checker 
game with the restaurateur, Sam Smi- 
lax. 

“Evenin’, brothah Thomas,” greeted 
the. doctor, l6oking up from his game. 

“Tol’ble, doctah, jus’ tol’ble.” 

“Guess it’s de cawns, eh, Hutch? Ah 
isn’t seen yo’ roun’ since de day yo’ 
was complainin’ dat yo’ was ’flicted wid 
de bunyonic plague.” Then, turning to 
his opponent, the doctor advised: “It’s 
yo’ play, Sam.” 

Despite Sam’s weakness for check- 
ers, he had an eye to business and - 
grumbled: 

“Doc, yo’ is gwine ruin me yet, wid 
dese checkahs. Ah is got to wait on 
de trade. What yo’ gwine have, Mistah 
Thomas ?” 

“What is yo’ got ready to serve?” 

“Got some mighty fat oystahs on de 
hali shell.” 

“Gimme a dozen raws.” 

Hutch was duly served, and Doctor 
Binkley and Sam resumed their game. 
Meanwhile Mr. and Mrs. Portier chat- 
tered glibly at their table. 

Mr. Thomas had negotiated his tenth 
oyster, his appetite functioning in grand 
style, when suddenly his teeth clamped 
down on some hard substance and his 
dinner was brought to an abrupt halt. 

















“Dis heah oystah done swallered a 
rock or somethin’, Sam,” he grinned. 

“De shell ain’t made to eat,” grum- 
bled the proprietor absent-mindedly, his 
mind dwelling solely upon the checker 
game. 

Hutch, completely ignored by the 
checker devotees, walked over to the 
Portiers. 

“Look heah, Mistah Po’teeah, what 
Ah is foun’ in dis oystah.” He held his 
find so that Portier might see. 

“Mutterin’ Moses!” exclaimed Pe- 
troleum. “It’ sa poil!” 

Interest in the checker game suddenly 
ceased, and Doctor Binkley and Sam 
Smilax gathered round, the doctor ad- 
Vising : 

“Dat sho’ is a big ’un! Specks a poil 
dat size is wu’th mos’ a hund’ud dol- 
lahs.” 

“Two hund’ud would be mo’ lak it,” 
said Mrs. Portier with expert testi- 
mony. 

The greedy Sam Smilax, realizing the 
pearl was of some value, immediately 
laid claim to it, arguing that it was 
found in his oyster, but he was unani- 
mously voted out of order, the Portiers 
and Doctor Binkley agreeing that 
the pearl Was rightfully Hutch’s prop- 
erty. ° 

Hutch, happy in the thought that he 
had made such a lucky find, clasped his 
newly acquired possession tightly, and 
quit the establishment, feeling that it 
had, indeed, been his lucky day. As 
homeward bound, he negotiated the 
asphalt, Hutch hummed: 


“Combs mah haih wid a rabbit foot, 
Den has luck all ovah; 

Wipes mak nose wid a dollah bill, 
An’ weahs a fo’-leaf clovah. 

Ole Miss Luck is trailin’ me— 
Nothin’ gwine a stop ’er. 

Money! Money! ‘’Tenshun, please! 
An’ come right heah to papa.” 


Hutch dreamed that night of frolic- 
some oysters gamboling around on the 
ocean’s bed, all bedecked in strings’ of 
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pearls, but all sad-eyed and grief- — 
stricken over the disappearance of the 
master pearl. The king oyster of one 
tribe accused the ruling monarch of 
the other of stealing away this precious 
gem, and an international oyster war- 
fare was the result. And, as the 
oysters battled among themselves, 
Hutch cackled in his sleep. It was a 
huge joke to him that there should be 
such strife in the oyster kingdom, 
for, while they battled for his Kohinoor 
of Pearldom, here was Hutch, a thou- 
sand miles away, with this precious 
gem stuffed in the pocket of his equally 
precious green corduroy vest. 

After a night laden to capacity with 
nightmares, Hutch arose and made a 
bee line for Harris’ Jewelry Store. 
Hutch had worked for Julius Harris, 
and he knew the diamond merchant 
would withhoid nothing in regard to 
the pearl’s value. 

“Mawnin’, boss,” greeted Hutch, as 
the jeweler faced him over a glass show 
case of rings and watches. 

“Good morning, Hutch. What brings 
you here?” 

“Cap'n, Ah’s jus’ came to yo’ fo’ 
*vice.” 

“What kind of advice?” 

“It’s dis away, Mistah Harris. Ah 
was eatin’ down at de Owl Café las’ 
night, an’ Ah fin’s dis poil in a oystah. 
What Ah wants to know is how much 
it’s wuth, if any?” 

The jeweler took the pearl and ex- 
amined it thoroughly under the micro- 
scope, growing more interested as the 
inspection continued, and finally ex- 
claiming: 

“Nigger luck, pure and simple!” 

“Says which, boss?” An ear-to-ear 
grin was already forming on Mr. 
Thomas’ countenance. 

“Hutch, the goddess of luck, ever a 
native of Ethiopia, still holds allegiance 
to the sons of her nativity. This gem is 
worth between two hundred and fifty 
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and three hundred dollars! Of course, 
it needs polishing up a bit, and | 
couldn’t afford to give you more than 
two hundred and twenty-five for it.” 
Hutch’s eyes were,busy on an ex- 


pansion campaign. His mouth was 
agape as he realized that here was a 


chance to pick up more money than 
he had ever dreamed of accumulating. 
But he had other plans and, despite 
the alluring offer, he shook his head 
negatively. 

“Naw, suh, Ah doesn’t reckon’ Ah’ll 
be sellin’ dat poil.” 

“That’s probably more 
other jeweler will give you.” 

“Ah knows dat, Mistah Julius, but 
Ah knows a suttin’ woman dat dis heah 
poil would look mighty scrumpshus on, 
made into a ’gagement ring.” 

“Oh, I see!” laughed Harris as he 
fondled the gem. “But, Hutch, why 
not sell me this pearl, get the two hun- 
dred.and twenty-five, buy the damsel a 
small diamond ring for a hundred and 
a quarter, and keep the other money 
for the honeymoon trip?” 
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“He keeps pesterin’?’ me—sendin’ me flowahs an’ choc 'lits.” 





“Boss, Ah doesn’t know yet whethah 
they’s gwine be any honeymoon trip or 
not.” 

“What? You mean to say you're 
going to give such a valuable present to 
a woman you're not sure of?” taunted 
the jeweler. 

“Dat’s a fack. Ah hasn't spoke to 
her about Ah an’ her gettin’ ma’ied, 
but Ah aims to. If she “fuses me, how- 
evah, she’s gwine have dat ’gagement 
ring jus’ de same.” Benevolence had 
taken charge of Hutch’s being. 

“Mighty valuable present for a man 
of your means to give a mere friend,” 
countered the jeweler. 

Hutch, however, 
cision. 

“Boss, Ah’d give dat gal mah haid, 
if it could poss’bly be of any use to 
her. What will it set me back to get 
de stone polish up an’ put in a ring?” 

“Oh, we won't fall out about the 
price.” 

“Thanky, boss. 
it ?” 

“Two weeks at most.” 


vas firm in his de- 


An’ when can | get 












Hutch bowed and scraped his way 
out of the establishment, breaking into 
the chorus of his favorite song once 
more: 

“Gamblah’s life is ups an’ downs, 
But* when dem bones’s behavin’, 
Sho’ can make dem greenbacks grow 

An’ staht yo’se’f to savin’. 
One day yo’ pocketbook is fat, 
Nex’ day ain’t got a coppah. 
Money! Money! ’Tenshun, please! 
An’ come right heah to papa.” 

During the next few days Hutch kept 
mum anent the find of his pearl, re- 
fraining from mentioning the subject 
even to his beloved Marigold. He also 
asked Doctor Binkley and the Portiers 
to keep the thing secret, and paid ten 
dollars in real money to Sam Smilax 
for that worthy’s silence, the crafty 
Sam failing to mention during the 
progress of the deal that he had already 
told Math Honeycutt. 

At the end of two more perfectly 
good weeks, Marigold admitted, as she 
gazed rapturously at Hutch, that his 
preparedness campaign was now ma- 
ture enough to tackle the scheming 
Math Honeycutt in a French pool 
game. Had Hutch been more nimble 
of brain, or had he possessed more con- 
fidence, he would have noted that the 
charming Marigold regretted the fact 
that his lessons were over. She had 
found her task a pleasant one, and now 
she feared that Hutch would lapse into 
his madness for gaming, forgetting his 
way to her cottage in Beal Street. 

Hutch wanted encouragement as to 
his adding ability. 

“Yo’ thinks Ah is puffeckly safe to 
shoot some pool wid dat Honeycutt 
rascal, now does yo’?” 

“Sho’ does. But——” 

“But what?” 

“Ah was jus’ thinkin’, Hutch, dat if 
Ah teached yo’ de addition all de way 
to a hund’ud, it might come in handy 
some time.” Love lingered in the 
damsel’s eyes. 

“It sho’ would,” vouchsafed Hutch, 
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displaying the fact that he was more 
than eager for the lessons to continue. 

“Den yo’ wants me to keep on wid 
de lessons?” 

“Suah !” 

“Dat Honeycutt niggah has missed 
yo’ contributions to his bank roll, 
Hutch.” 

“Do he look prospus as evah?” 

“Co’se. Yo’ know dat niggah. He’s 
gwine keep up ’peahances regahdless.” 

“Specks Ah’ll try dat niggah a game 
of pool to-night befo’ Ah comes up to 
de house, jus’ to see if’n Ah is safe 
on de count.” 

“All right, but don’t be too long re- 
pohtin’ fo’ yo’ lesson.” 

His first stop after leaving Marigold 
was the jewelry store of Julius Harris, 
who handed over the ring with the re- 
mark : 

“If the girl accepts you, Hutch, my 
work on this ring comes from me as a - 
wedding present.” 

Hutch shook his head doubtfully. 

‘“Doesn’t know how Ah stan’s, fo’ 
ev'time Ah stahts to say somethin’ 
*bout ma’iage to Ma’gold, mah tho’ts 
all clogs up lak a man tryin’ to eat a 
hahd-boiled egg without no watah to 
wash it down, an’ Ah jus’ natchally 
gets stalled.” 

“Brace up,” laughed the merchant, 
“and spit it out. I believe any colored 
girl in the world would throw her arms 
around your neck for a ring like that.” 

“Yo’ doesn’t know Ma’gold, boss. If 
she don’t lak you’, she wouldn’t get con- 
fectionery wid yo’ fo’ Adam.” 

“Well, good luck, anyway.” 

“Sho’ is much ’bliged,” smiled Hutch, 
as he hurriedly effected exit and made 
his way to the Bonton Pool Parlors. 
Happily he noted Math’s_ roadster 
parked at the curb. Overjoyed in the 
fact that he could’do his own counting, 
he was anxious to give his adding abil- 
ity a test. 

Math spotted his prey the moment 
he entered, but, in order to veil his 
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happiness over the appearance of 
Hutch, he craftily entered into conver- 
sation with Doctor Binkley, conveying 
the impression that he was either ignor- 
ant of Hutch’s entrance or at least un- 
concerned over it. 

Hutch, not so well equipped with 
diplomacy, and eager to get in this all- 
important game, rushed over to Math, 
and, grasping him by the hand, said: 

“How is yo’ makin’ it, brothah 
Honeycutt ?” 

“Ev’thing’s lovely, an’ de goose is 
hangin’ high, Mistah Thomas. How is 
it wid you’ ?” 

‘“‘Ah’s still jus’ tol’ble.” 

“Heah yo’ is done foun’ a poil dat’s 
wu’th two or th’ee hund’ud dollahs, 
Mistah Thomas?” Math sought to men- 
tion this matter with nonchalance. 

“Sho’ did! But who tol’ yo’? 
Hutch’s face registered surprise. 

“Nevah min’ ’bout dat li'l’ minah de- 
tail. What did yo’ do wid dat poil ?” 

“Had it polished up an’ made into a 
ring.” 

“Sol’ it, Ah guess?’ 

“Nope, Ah’s got it heah in mah 
pocket.” Hutch was ever ready to con- 
tribute any information Math sought. 

“Les’ see what she looks lak.” Even 
the diplomatic Math could not conceal 
the covetous gleam in his eye, but it 
went unnoticed as far as Hutch was 
concerned. He fished in his pockets. 
A blank stare came across his face. The 
ring was gone! 

Then, remembering that he had 
placed it in his sock for safe-keeping, 

he grinned sheepishly, reached down, 
and came up proudly displaying the 
ring. Math took the jewelry and al- 
lowed his expert eye to appraise it. 
Apparently he was satisfied that the 
pearl was valuable. Then, casually: 

“Tell yo’ what Ah’'ll do, Mistah 
Thomas. Ah’ll jus’ play yo’ a li’l’ game 
fo’ dat ring.” 

A gaine of pool was what Hutch 
wanted above all else. He desired to 
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avail himself of this opportunity of dis- 
playing his auditing powers. 

“It’s a bet!” said Hutch eagerly, as 
he took off his coat and prepared for 
action. 

Math had outcounted Hutch a hun- 
dred times, and was confident that he 
could do it again. 

Hutch calculated as he played his 
shots, and he knew, as the game came 
to a close, that he had eighty-five points 
to his hated opponent’s thirty-four. He 
resolved to keep this knowledge to him- 
self, however, leading Math into a trap 
in order that he could catch the unprin- 
cipled Mr. Honeycutt with the goods. 
As the game ended, Math smiled 
affably, casually remarking: 

“Les count up.” 

“Suits me,” responded Hutch alertly. 

Math fingered the balls, scratched his 
kinky head as if busy calculating, then 
glibly chirped: 

“Ah is got sixty-nine, Hutch.” 

As if. satisfied with Math’s audit, 
Hutch chewed upon the stub of a 
match, and asked: 

“An’ how many is Ah got?’ 

“Well, Hutch, if Ah is got sixty-nine, 
yo’ can’t poss’bly have mo’n fifty. Yo’ 
see, dey’s one hundred an’ nineteen 
points in all, an’ Ah is got sixty-nine 
of dese, and sixty-nine fu’m one hun- 
dred an’ nineteen leaves fifty, wid none 
to carry.” 

“So dat’s de how of it, is it?” 

“Yo’ said it, Hutch! An’ dat poil 
ring is mine.” 

“Mistah Honeycutt, yo’ is jus’ bout 
as funny as a couple of crutches,” ad- 
vised Hutch, as he gazed menacingly 
Mathward, “an’ dis poil’s jus’ "bout as 
much yo’ prop’ty as de nawth pole. An’ 
yo’ is gwine have jus’ "bout as much 
luck gettin dis ring as yo’ would in 
cuttin’ de nawth pole up an’ sellin’ it 
fo’ kindlin’ wood.” 

“Ah doesn’t un’stan’ yo’, 
Thomas,” feebly replied Math. 
yo’ a man of yo’ wu’d?” 


Mistah 
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“Ah sho’ isn’t, cause Ah said to ma- 
se’f: ‘If Ah ketches dis heah Honeycutt 
hypocrite tryin’*to shawt-change me in 
de count, Ah’s gwine beat his haid into 
a pup wid a billyahd cue,’ an’ heah Ah 
is, standin’ befo’ him, an’ he’s all to- 
gethah yet.” 

“Dey mus’ be some mistake, Hutch. 
De Lawd knows Ah wouldn’t lie to 
yo’. Yo’s jus’ labuhin’ undah a mis- 
sap’henshun.” 

“Math Honeycutt, Ah’ll give yo’ a 
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Exuberant over his mathematical 
triumph, and eager to break the news 
of his victory to his mentor, Marigold, 
the elated Hutch turned on his héel and 
left what otherwise might have been 
a mangled Math, unmolested, but hu- 
miliated, nevertheless, over the humble 
way in which he had received Hutch’s 
barrage of wrath. It was a sad blow 
to learn that Hutch could really count. 

Hutch took the complete set of steps 
leading to Marigold’s home in one 


Hutch calculated as he played his shots, and he knew, as the game came to a close, that he had 
eighty-five points to his hated opponent's thirty-four. 


suhprize buryin’, if yo’ doesn’t shut 
yo’ mouth, Ah’ll knock yo’ in so many 
pieces dey’ll be holdin’ a funeral ’roun’ 
heah on de ’stallment plan fo’ months. 
Now, Ah’s gwine call dese gen’mens 
ovah heah an’ let ’em do de countin’, 
to prove dat Ah is right.” 

The motley group gathered around. 
Some could count and some could not, 
but those who couldn’t staged the great- 
est fake mental figuring of their lives, 
and the verdict was unanimous that 
Hutch had counted correctly and had 
won the game. 


bound, and Marigold, as if expecting 
him, appeared immediately. 

“Ah is so happy, Ma’gold.” Hutch’s 
radiant countenance bespoke the au- 
thenticity of his statement. 

“Did yo’ make de tes’ all right, 
Hutch?” she eagerly queried. 

“Sho’ did. Beat ol’ Math an’ counted 
him to death.” ¢ 

“Dat sho’ is fine! Ah feels lak mah 
effohts hasn’t been in vain.” Marigold 
now looked back on her month’s: work 
with pride. 


“An’, Ma’gold, Ah doesn’t know 
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whether yo’ is hu’d "bout it or not, but 
Ah is came into ’session of a ve’y beau- 
tiful poil ring recen’ly, an’ Ah wants 
yo’ to ’cep’ it as a present fu’m me fo’ 
yo’ loyalty in dis crisis.” 

Still unable to make his avowal of 
love, Math slipped the ring onto the 
finger of the dazzled Marigold, and she 
ran to the light to inspect it, going into 
ecstasy over its beauty. 

“Thanky, Hutch. It sho’ is dollin’ 
of yo’ to give me dis heah token of 
"steem.” 

“Don’ menshun it, Ma’gold. Ah is 
been savin’ it as a suhprize.” The 
silly-grin acreage on his face was enor- 
mous. 

“It’s wun’ful!” raved the lady. 

“An’ ain’t yo’ proud dat Ah put it 
ovah dat niggah in de count?’ Hutch’s 
chest was busy on an expansion cam- 
paign as he thought of his triumph. 

“Deed Ah is, Hutch. But what did 
yo’ win fu’m him?” 

“Dat ring.” 

Marigold gave him a puzzled look. 

“But Ah thought yo’ already had 
yo’se’f dat ring?” 

“Ah did, but Math said he’d play 
me a game of pool fo’ it.” Innocence 
pervaded that face before Miss Mari- 
gold Kay. 

The lady eyed him as he stood in 
silence, little realizing the cause for 
the look of mixed pity and scorn which 
she was giving him. Finally, with a 
touch of sympathy in her voice, she 
said : 

“Honey, yo’ is became proficient in 
countin’, but de Lawd knows yo’ shawt- 
comin’s is so nu’mus dat yo’ needs a 
guahdian to take chawge of yo’ com- 
pletely. De ve’y ideah of allowing dat 
triflin’ niggah to get a chance at dis 
heah ring without puttin’ up nothin’ 
agin’ it!” 
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It suddenly dawned upon Hutch that 
he had been party to an incredibly fool- 
ish wager. 

“Yo’ sho’ needs yo’se’f a guahdian, 
Hutch, deah!” 

“Ah knows it, Ma’gold, honey.” 

“An’ Ah’s mos’ tempted to fo’ce mah- 
se’f on yo’ as such.” 

“Ma’gold, dollin’, yo’ sayin’ dat gives 
me de cuh’age to speak, at las’. Ah 
craves fo’ yo’ to be dat guahdian, an’ 
Ah wants to be yo’s teetotally. Is yo’ 
want me?” 

“Pow’ fully bad—mon’stus !” 

And, for the first time in his life, 
Hutch Thomas took the initiative. 
Stretching out his lanky arms, he drew 
a willing captive toward him, 

An hour later Hutch Thomas, happi- 
ness permeating every nook and cranny 
in his lanky frame, and joy usurping 
his soul, entered a little florist shop in 
the downtown section. He found Math 
Honeycutt there also. 

“Jus’ mahk dem pansies to Miss 
Ma’gold Kay, wi da cahd sayin’: ‘Re- 
gahds fum Math,’” drawled the hand- 
somely clothed Math. 

Hutch eyed Math for a moment in 
silence, and then in sarcastic tones he 
addressed his tormentor: 

“Math’ yo’ may be a puffeck shahk 
when it come to figgahs, but in dis in- 
stance yo’ sho’ can’t put two an’ two 
togethah.” 

“What yo’ mean?” glowered the per- 
turbed Mr. Honeycutt. 

“Oh, nothin’? much, Math. But it 
might open yo’ eyes to read de daily 
cullud papah an’ read de weddin’ 
*nouncements.” 

Then, turning to the florist, Mr. 
Thomas, completely ignoring the mel- 
ancholy Math, asked: 

“How much do a corsage bouquet of 
bridegroom roses an’ a dozen sun- 
flowahs set me back?” 
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The “‘poor, tired business man’’ comes in for a little period 


of sympathy and peace. 


O the sewing circle, reconvened 
with balls of flame-colored wool, 
with embroidery hoops on which 

fine linen was stretched, with threads 
of gold and silver tinsel, and with every 
flaunting, frivolous announcement that 
the autocracy of the gray woolen sock 
was ended, came one who had been, 
prior to March, 1917, the débutante. 
Between that date and the present she 
had been several things, including a 
canteen worker in France. Laughter 
came into the bright room with her, and 
even before she greeted her hostess and 
the familiar group of friends, she called 
out : 

“Guess what I have just seen!” 

They guessed according to their tem- 
peraments. She who had been the 
bride in the old days, and who was the 
young mother now, _ sentimentally 
guessed “Him.” The _ ex-débutante 
sniffed. The grandmother, hearing the 
sniff, sighed. The hostess thought that 
perhaps Charlie Chaplin had been the 
mirth-compeller, and Madam Croesus 
hazarded the suggestion of pearl-drop 
earrings. 

“All wrong!” declared the ex- 
débutante vigorously. “I’ve seen the 
doctor, sitting in the subway.” 


Lowbrowism vs. Highbrowism. 


“Sitting ?” 
credulously. 

“Yes, sitting. But that’s not the 
point. The point is that she was lost 
to the world in—in the funny page of 
one of the afternoon papers. Com- 
pletely, utterly lost!” 

“She was revolving a diatribe against 
the perversion of the national sense of 
humor,” said the hostess. 

“She was preparing a bill to bring 
before the legislature for the suppres- 
sion of newspaper ‘funnies,’” said the 
grandmother convincedly. 

“She was laughing,” 
débutante with finality. 
Enjoying herself.” 

“She never enjoyed herself with any 
caricatures less worthy than Hogarth 
or, in her most lenient moment, Cruik- 
shank,” insisted the hostess. 

“Who was Hogarth?” asked Madam 
Croesus, and hastened to cover her in- 
advertent confession of astounding 
ignorance by announcing that she had 
recently bought a set of Cruikshank 
originals. 

And while her friends discussed the 
possible grounds for the doctor’s lapse 
from her usual stern standard of hu- 
mor, she herself walked in upon them. 


they all exclaimed in- 


said the ex- 
“Laughing. 
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She was half smiling even as she came 
into the room. 

“Skinny Shaner is still with her,” 
jeered one. 

“Aren’t Mutt and Jeff just too 
funny!” asked another mockingly. 

“Percy and Ferdie are great boys, 
n’ est-ce pas?’ the ex-débutante de- 
manded, flaunting her tag of French 
like part of a uniform. 

“What on earth are you all talking 
about?” demanded the doctor, not un- 
naturally. 

They told her, and as she poured her- 
self a cup of tea, she listened thought- 
fully to the friendly fusillade of ques- 
tion and taunt. 

“It’s quite true,” she admitted. “I 
was looking at the ‘funnies’ and | was 
laughing at them and I| was enjoying 
them without a single uplifting thought 
about their pernicious influence on the 
unformed taste of the young. Have I 
really always been such a perfect muff, 
such a complete kill-joy as you are all 
making me out?” 

“Kill-joy nothing!” cried the ex- 
débutante reassuringly. “You've been 
the best ever—the very best ever! But 
—not a lowbrow, doctor dear! Anda 
taste for ‘funnies’ is a lowbrow taste, 
isn’t it?” 

The doctor stirred and sipped her tea 
reflectively. 

“IT suppose so,” she agreed. She had 
aged in the years since Europe had 
burst into flame. Two trips into Servia 
on relief missions had graved lines on 
her strong face which a decade of 
normal living would hardly suffice to 
erase. But there was a new look of 
whimsicality about her, too. “Yes,” 
she continued, “I suppose it is dis- 
tinctly lowbrow to like the ‘funnies,’ but 
I do—lately. Sometimes—I confess it 
to you—I look at them the last thing 
before going to bed.” 

“Oh, what a fall was there, my 
countrymen!’ ” quoted the ex-débutante 
in burlesque horror. “Instead of Mar- 


cus Aurelius or Thomas 4 Kempis or 
Nietzsche or Finstein or something like 
that!” 

“And what is more,” pursued the 
doctor energetically, “I’m convinced 
that I’m not the only highbrow in the 
world who has discovered undreamed- 
of possibilities of lowbrowism in her- 
self—iately.” 

“I thought lowbrows and highbrows 
were born, not made,” said the grand- 
mother. “I didn’t know that one could 
—could be % 

“Converted?” supplied the doctor. 
“Well, I am a living example of the 
possibility, and I can bring you half 
a dozen examples of as_ striking 
changes. There’s Mrs. Adee, for ex- 
ample.” 

“Yes, she has changed,” said the 
young mother. “We—Harry and I— 
saw her at the Army-Navy game last 
Thanksgiving, and she was standing up 
and waving a Navy flag with all the en- 
thusiasm in the world. He was with 
her, her husband, you know—just as 
red-moon-faced as ever, but looking 
positively foolish with pleasure every 
time he glanced at her. And you re- 
member how she used to treat all his 
pleasures with utter contempt ?” 

“She always had some one giving a 
reading from Tchekoff, or playing De- 
bussy on the afternoons of the big foot- 
ball games that he loved to go to. And 
she said that her idea of purgatory was 
supper and dancing ina restaurant. Of 
course, it was his idea of paradise!” 

“How do you account for it?” asked 
the grandmother. “You ought to have 
a theory, doctor.” 

“T haven’t thought about it before,” 
answered the doctor. “But now that 
you have discovered a general lowering 
of standards in me, I suppose I'd bet- 
ter think about it and evolve a good, 
dignified explanation of the fact—if 
it is a fact.” 

“There isn’t any question about the 
fact,” insisted the hostess. “You and 
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Mrs. Adee are only straws, showing 
which way the tide has set. But isn’t 
it all part of the great current of ex- 
travagance on which the world, tired 
of war saving, tired of war seriousness, 
has embarked, and about which it is be- 
ing scolded so vigorously by all the 
editors and all the clergymen and all 
the treasury-department officials ?” 

“I’d hate to think it was only that,” 
said the doctor. She mused a while. 
“I suppose there is some of that in it, 
of course. But—take Mrs. Adee, for 
example. She isn’t one of those who 
made our Christmas-present bill a sort 
of national disgrace. She may fill her 
husband’s heart full of bliss by going 
with him to the world series baseball 
games, but she isn’t spending money 
like the well-known drunken sailor. It 
isn’t extravagance she’s embarked on.” 

“I know what it is,” interrupted the 
young mother. “She’s been brought to 
her senses by the war. She might have 
lost her red-moon-faced husband in it, 
and so she has come to realize what he 
really means to her and so 2g 

“Oh, piffle!” cried the ex-débutante, 
while the doctor merely looked the same 
contemptuous word. “In the first place, 
how could she have nearly lost her hus- 
band in the war, when he was on some 
housing commission or something in 
Washington? And was overage and 
overweight, beside 7” 

“And beside, how would that account 
for me and the fact that I can look at 
the ‘funnies’’” demanded the doctor. 
“Not even our determinedly romantic 
young mother can find any sentimental 
reason for that!” 

“Well, explain it yourself, then,” 
said the young mother crossly. 

“T will.” Behind her glasses, the 
doctor’s eyes were bright with a blend- 
ing of amusement and of real illumi- 
nation. “I'll explain it and, moreover, 
I'll prophesy that the tired business man 
is going to be better understood by those 
who have hitherto held him in the great- 


est contempt—by the women who have 
declared that he was the worst foe of 
good drama, of good music, of inter- 
esting conversation. 

“The ranks of the upper bourgeoisie 
—if one is allowed to make such divi- 
sions in these days—have been divided 
into two schools hitherto. There’s 
been the reprobated T. B. M., with his . 
insistence upon musical comedy and his 
abhorrence of chamber music, with his 
straightforward contention that Booth 
Tarkington and Charles Van Loan were 
good enough for him, and that he would 
skip the Russians and the Scandina- 
vians and the neo-Celts in his literature. 
He has hated ‘talky’ dinners and has 
preferred a game of auction to listen- 
ing to the most eloquent liberal who 
ever came from England or anywhere 
else in the world. He has liked to eat 
in public and to sit enwreathed in the 
smoke of many cigars, and to dance in 
the intervals of his eating and smok- 
ing. 

“And when his intense and high- 
brow wife, or mother or sister or friend, 
has besought him at least to acquire an 
opinion on the new art or the new 
music, he has closed his ears and hard- 
ened his heart to their prayers, and has 
declared that ‘the Gibson girl’ rcpre- 
sented the last word in art as far as he 
was concerned, and that the jazz band 
supplied every need of his nature for 
harmony. And yet, downtown, he has 
not been an unintelligent jellyfish. He’s 
been a man of brains, of prompt deci- 
sions, of high business standards.” 

The doctor paused for breath. She 
had been rushing along rather rapidly, 
developing her theme. 

“And the women of his class, before 
the war,” she went on,” were of two 
sorts. There was his playmate, the 
woman of the cabarets and the glitter- 
ing restaurants, the musical comedies, 
the motor meets, and the ball games, 
respectable sometimes; his wife, his 
sister, his cousin, or his aunt. And, 





sometimes, not quite respectable. But, 

in either case, she wasn’t really of his 
class at all. She had no downtown side. 
There were no eight or ten hours a day, 
no five or five-and-a-half days a week, 
when she worked, when she was busied 
with real problems, put through big 
deals, conducted large enterprises. She 
wasn’t a true companion-piece to the 
picture of the T. B. M. because, you 
see, when she went out with him, she 
wasn't the T. B. W. in pursuit of 
recreation. She was just a parasitic 
growth upon his need of recreation. 

“Well, and there was the other sort 
of woman of his class. She was, in a 
sense, just as parasitic—only she didn’t 
like it as the playmate parasite did. She 
loathed it and rebelled against it—and 
against him. She was Mrs. Adee, des- 
pising her husband’s amusements and, 
because she had no regular job in the 
world, making a job out of trying to 
popularize other sorts of amusements. 
She had to be highbrow. All the self- 
respecting Mrs. Adees had to be high- 
brow, in self-defense. To offset the 
essential frivolity of their lives, they 
had to make a terrific ado about the 
ponderosity of their interests and occu- 
pations. 

“Oh, I’m not saying that it was a 
bad thing! It was probably a very good 
thing—but it was a fact. The Mrs. 
Adees founded drama leagues to keep 
the stage from being hopelessly vul- 
garized to suit the comedy tastes of the 
Mr. Adees. They had afternoons with 
the Russian novelists as a slight coun- 
teracting influence against the undiluted 
Ring-Lardnerism of their husbands and 
against the fact that they weren’t doing 
a real job. Highbrowism in the female, 
dear friends, generally is her protest 
against a lack of work. It is the ‘shel- 
tered woman’s’ substitute for a profes- 
sion.” 

“That scarcely accounts for you,” 
muttered the hostess. But the doctor, 
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launched upon her new theory, was 
deaf, and she went happily on. 

“Yes, the cult of ultraseriousness on 
the part of most of the women pro- 
fessing it, was merely an offset to the 
essential triviality of their lives. And 
then came the war, and with it the lei- 
sure-class woman, for the most part, 
emerged into the working class. And 
behold! Mrs. Adee, after being a 
something-or-other in the Council of 
National Defense, no longer feels the 
necessity of snubbing her husband’s 
boyish tastes in amusement. She has 
been a worker—is still a worker. She 
doesn’t have to be a highbrow to justify 
herself to herself. None of the Mrs. 
Adees—and there were tens of thou- 
sands of them—have to any longer. 
The tired business man is companioned, 
nowadays, and for a while, by the tired 
working woman, and they can together 
enjoy frivolity, nonsense, even brain- 
lessness.” 

“But that doesn’t account for you,” 
they reminded her. “You and the 
‘funnies.’ You were always a working 
woman.” 

“Those of us who have been across,” 
said the doctor simply, “will never be 
very stern in our demands as to the 
quality of humor again, I think. Any- 
thing that can make one forget, even 
for a minute, the things one has had to 
know—that’s all one asks. The ‘fun- 
nies’ happen to have struck me. I have 
a friend who goes to sleep by means of 
detective stories every night. She used 
to read nothing more frivolous than 
Henry James.” 

She paused and smiled. 

“T’m not at all sure,” she said, “that 
it’s going to be a good thing for the 
uplift of the stage and the purification 
of the national taste in literature, and 
all that—this taste for the drug of 
frivolity which the women of a too- 
terrific world have taken to. But it is 
going to give a poor tired business man 
a little period of sympathy and peace.” 
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HEN the door had closed upon 
W the departing figure of Mrs. 
Townsend Presbrey, Martha 
Dare stood clutching the knob, and 
then, with slowly relaxing fingers, al- 
lowed the lock to click shut. It was 
as if the mere working of the mechan- 
ism had set a seal of finality upon the 
bewildexing, incredible compact to 
which, a few moments before, she had 
assented. Outside, her ear caught the 
sound of the door of the Presbreys’ big 
limousine thudding softly shut, and 
then the whir of the starting motor. 
Martha retraced her way to the little 
living room at the end of the hall, 
where her aunt sat complacently drink- 
ing a second cup of tea, which their 
recent caller had politely declined to 
share. 

The disarray of the tea things, and 
the crumpled remains of the soft, flaky 
biscuits, alone bore witness to the 
momentous interview and its astound- 
ing conclusion. There lingered in the 
air, however, the scent of the hothouse 
violets which Mrs. Presbrey had worn 
at her waist, upon which Martha’s 
heavy-lidded eyes had persistently hung 
while the other set forth the purpose 
of her call and made her proposal. For 
the most part, she had been obliged to 
address herself to Martha’s aunt, Mrs. 
Siddons, stoutly immured in the old 
walnut rocker, because of the lack of 
any response from the thin-lipped 
girl, beyond an occasional lifting of a 
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furtive gaze, as if unable to compre- 
hend the stroke of good fortune which 
chance was proffering her. 

It had been bruited about the little 
Connecticut town for some weeks that 
Mrs. Townsend Presbrey had decided 
upon a voyage to the West Indies in 
order that her daughter Muriel, too 
slowly convalescent in the laggard New 
England winter, might have the benefit 
of tropic airs and sunshine. 

Now, two days before the sailing 
date, word had come from New York 
that the nurse, or companion, engaged 
for Muriel had been taken suddenly ill. 

Whereupon Mrs. Presbrey had or- 
dered her car to be driven around to 
Mrs. Siddons’ cottage in Willow Street. 
There she explained about the invalided 
nurse and proposed that Martha Dare 
should go in her place. 

And there was no objection strug- 
gling to the surface of Martha’s dis- 
mayed mind, but failing of utterance in 
her bewilderment, which Mrs. Pres- 
brey did not anticipate and voice for 
her, disposing of every obstacle until 
it seemed absurdly no effort at all for 
Martha Dare to pick up on forty- 
eight hours’ notice and accompany Mrs. 
Presbrey and her daughter to the West 
Indies. 

To the speechless girl, who dimly 
recalled a single trip to Boston in the 
far-off years before her parents had 
died, Mrs. Presbrey’s proposal was like 
the unfolding of a gorgeous dream. 
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. She recalled a poster exploiting such a 


winter tour—the cool green of droop- 
ing palms against a sky and sea of trans- 
lucent blue, in which an ocean steam- 
ship, vast and immaculately white, 
moved serene. It was to this veritable 
fairyland, immeasurably removed from 
Martha’s ken, that she was actually 
bidden to come. 

Now that the visitor was gone, 
Martha began mechanically to gather 
up the tea things, preparatory to carry- 
ing them out to the kitchen. No word 
escaped her thin lips, pressed to their 
line of habitual taciturnity, and her 
glance, when at last she paused to look 
at her aunt, was directed toward the 
teacup, which Mrs. Siddons had not 
quite emptied, and for which Martha 
obviously waited. 

“If you’re going out to the store, you 
might stop by and ask Lizzie Martin to 
step in the first chance “she gets,” said 
Mrs. Siddons as she yielded up the cup 
with a sigh of contentment and brushed 
a crumb from the capacious lap of her 
black alpaca dress. “Lizzie’s pretty 
spry and knows my ways—not that I 
need such a deal of waiting on. And 
she’s such a cheerful body !” 

The last of her aunt’s words were lost 
to Martha, but they smote her none the 
less. She was acutely aware that her 
aunt was already welcoming the pros- 
pect of the change—Lizzie Martin’s 
sprightly loquaciousness in place of her 
own loyal, but dumb ministrations. Mrs. 
Siddons’ tone frankly implied that there 
would now be some one in the house 
to talk to, who could talk as well. 

Setting the dishes down in the sink, 
the girl, hurt to the core of her sen- 
sitive soul, gazed out upon the snow- 
clad landscape—the dull, familiar 
housetops and desolated back gardens 
which she had looked out upon for 
fifteen successive winters. As a child, 
she had had no choice but to accept her 
aunt’s offer of a home, and to requite 
her in terms of service, paying out the 
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coin of her young life year after year 
in an unprotesting drudgery as tacitly 
accepted as it was mutely tendered. 


As the Jolanthe steamed southward 
into warm airs and into seas which 
became blue and still more blue, Martha 
Dare was conscious of the passage of 
days crowded with so many new and 
bewildering experiences that already in 
retrospect they seemed a vast stretch 
of time. And at Santa Marta, the first 
port of call, she set foot on foreign soil 
still much as if in a dream, from which 
she might suddenly awake. Trusting 
to the capable direction of Mrs. Pres- 
brey—her own cares for Muriel’s com- 
fort thus fdr had required absurdly 
small effort, so that Martha at times 
felt herself really a guest—they were 
driven away to the Alcazar Hotel. 

The last of the twilight glew had 
faded from the sky, and the street, em- 
bowered in the strange, luxuriant foli- 
age of the tropics, was a mass of deep- 
ening shadow and fugitive perfume. 

The soft chime of the carriage bell, 
answering that of other vehicles that 
flanked or passed them, rang out 
with a strange sweetness wholly alien. 
Even the electric street light, which 
now and then pricked out in vivid green 
the heavy drooping fronds of the palms, 
glittered with an exotic radiance. The 
faint white of the roadway seemed to 
wind through interminable gardens, and 
then the serried blaze of lights of the 
Alcazar flashed into view. 

The veranda was crowded, and in 
the gardens beyond, where the Carib- 
bean lapped softly against the sea wall, 
an orchestra was playing. To Martha 
it seemed incredible that back in Paw- 
hasset her aunt’s little cottage could be 
lying blanketed in snow and whipped 
about by January gales. 

“Why, Sydney Graham! 
This is a surprise!” 

Martha came out of her abstraction 
to observe that Mrs. Presbrey was 
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greeting a tall young man, who had de- 
tached himself from the throng on the 
hotel veranda. 

“Saw your names were down on the 
Jolanthe’s passenger list. Come now, 
own up you had quite forgotten that I 
had buried myself here in Santa 
Marta.” 

“Indeed I will not! You remember 
Muriel? And this is Miss Dare.” 

Martha diffidently put forth her hand 
and for a moment the young man’s eyes 
swiftly appraised her before he turned 
again to Mrs. Presbrey’s fire of ques- 
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“Why, Sydney Graham! 
Really? This is a 
surprise!” 


tions. Martha gathered in a confused 
way from the interchange of talk that 
Sydney Graham had been “buried” for 
three years in Santa Marta, supervising 
a plantation owned by his uncle. 

“You must let me motor you out 
there to-morrow,” he was suggesting 
presently, and Martha was aware of 
his gray eyes again upon her, as if un- 
certain whether his invitation should 
include her. “Your boat doesn’t sail 
till the following morning. You have 
the whole day ashore.” 

Mrs. Presbrey was graciously non- 
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commital. There were other half- 
formed -plans, and perhaps the heat 
*would prove too much for Muriel. In 
any case, the morrow would have to 
decide. She excused herself in order 
_to look after their rooms for the night, 
drawing Martha after her and leaving 
Graham to look after Muriel until she 
rejoined them. 

“Goodness, Syd, does every one down 
here get as brown as you are?” was 
Muriel’s question, lightly shot at Gra- 
ham as the other two withdrew. And 
in the answering laugh which it evoked 
Martha Dare sensed an old-time inti- 
macy about to be renewed. 

The thought awoke in her a sudden, 
odd pang. And yet the week on ship 
board should have accustomed her to 
these light encounters with presentable 
young men, which Muriel seemed al- 
ways ready for. Now, for the first 
time in her life, she felt acutely her 
own remoteness from things of that 
sort—a kind of feminine disqualifica- 
tion in the presence of men. 

She dutifully followed Mrs. Pres- 
brey upstairs. Through the open win- 
dows of their rooms, which looked out 
upon the shore, came the languorous 
music of the orchestra. 

“T don’t think I’ll go down again to- 
night, Mrs. Presbrey,’’ she announced 
at last, after the baggage had been dis- 
posed of. 

Mrs. Presbrey turned to give her a 
quick look. 

“Just as you like, Martha. I shall 
have to go down, if only to see that 
Sydney Graham doesn’t keep Muriel 
up too late.” 

After breakfast on the following 
morning, Martha strolled out to the sea 
Wall where the “trade” was briskly 
fretting the long line of coconut palms. 
Overhead arched a sky of burnished 
blue, flawless and immeasurably vast, 
in which a white sun blazed. Standing 
on, the stone coping, the girl faced the 
crisp, stiffish breeze, drinking it in 


deeply and tasting to the full its tang, 
like@some rare, effervescent wine. A 
faint bloom was beginning to creep 
into her cheeks, and her eyes reflected 
something of the sapphire coloring of 
the sea. Her plain black dress whipped 
angularly about her ankles, the one 
thing which linked her now with Paw- 
hasset. 

She was unmindful of the people 
strolling past her—it was her instinc- 
tive habit to avoid looking at strangers 
—until abrupt footsteps and a confident 
salutation made her wheel round to find 
Mr. Graham confronting her with a 
blithe “good morning.” 

“Look here!” he began promptly. 
“T’ve just seen Mrs. Presbrey. Muriel 
doesn’t feel equal to that motor ride, 
but you'll come, won’t you?” 

“Oh, but I couldn’t—I couldn’t leave 
Mrs. Presbrey! You see, I’m 
She hesitated, at a loss how to define 
her exact status. 

“But I have already arranged it with 
Mrs. Presbrey. She says you are to 
go.” 

Martha blankly revolved this star- 
tling fact in her mind while Graham 
studied her curiously. 

“You surely won’t turn me down, 
too?” he coaxed her. 

The girl took a reluctant step or two 
away from the sea wall, wholly uncer- 
tain as to how to deal with the situation. 

“Just get a veil or something to tie 
over your hat. I don’t believe you're 
the kind that’s afraid of a little wind 
and sunshine.” 

Because she wanted very much to 
go, she debated with herself whether 
she ought not to decline. The rigid 
habit of years held her, the conscience 
of her New England forbears regis- 
tering its unfailing protest against yield- 
ing to any natural, pleasurable desire. 

Something of the conflict uncon- 
sciously betraying itself in her face led 
Graham to demand flatly: 








“Don’t you ever like to let yourself 
have a good time?” 

To Martha it was like a sudden buffet 
on the cheek, and she crimsoned under 
it. And yet, the smile on his lips was 
ingratiating. She agreed to consult 
Mrs. Presbrey. 

“TI think you had better go, dear, since 
Mr. Graham has very kindly suggested 
it,” was the lady’s calm verdict. 
“There is to be a dance to-night, and 
Muriel would much rather save herself 
for that. I don’t want her to overdo, 
you know. Don’t you want to go?” 

“Oh, yes, but ¥ 

“But what? Run along, my dear. | 
shan’t need you at all.” 

The car in which Graham awaited 
her proved to be a roadster, of low and 
rakish lines, but long and hard usage 
had given it a battered and unkempt 
air. The tires were worn, the wheels 
dusty, and a wooden case, which Gra- 
ham had claimed that morning from 
the express office, made ungainly im- 
pedimenta, strapped on in the rear. He 
apologized for its presence, but Martha 
regarded it with a sort of welcome re- 
lief. It seemed to augur that Mr. 
Graham did not set great store by 
“looks.” 

She hoped he would not be too 
closely observant of her clothes, which 
for the first time in her life she was 
scanning with critical dissatisfaction. 
His own everyday attire she now ob- 
served to be an indifferent suit of gray, 
and on further inspection she decided 
that it was his clear-skinned, clean-cut 
face which gave him his distinction. 

If she was bent on studying him, it 
could not be said that he did likewise. 
Once seated in the car, he seemed to 
accept her presence there as the most 
natural thing in the world, and he was 
at once voluble in his talk, which cov- 
ered Martha's silence. 

They were threading 
through the main. street 


their way 
of Santa 


plaza, a progress marked by much 
twisting and turning, while Graham 
shifted gears and threw out bits of local 
intelligence much as if she were a tour- 
ist bent upon missing no point of in- ~ 
terest. 

“It’s a rum country in some re- 
spects,” he conceded, “but after you get 
used to the climate and to the ways of 
the natives 3 

He was too busy just then to com- 
plete his sentence, maneuvering the car 
through a close-packed market throng 
of dusky faces which gave way in- 
dolently, almost sullenly, to the fretting 
motor. 

“You can’t imagine how good it is 
to have an occasional glimpse of peo- 
ple from home. Of course, there’s al- 
ways a bunch of tourists at the Alcazar, 
but I’ve grown pretty much away from 
that sort of society. Been sticking too 
close to the plantation and hard work, 
I suppose.” He laughed suddenly in 
recollection. “Muriel Presbrey declares 
that ’ve gone completely to seed.”’ 

“You?” gasped Martha, astonished 
at the idea. 

“IT suppose I have changed a lot,” 
Graham went on casually. ‘Before my 
uncle sent me down here I was -an 
awful loafer. But then, it comes natural 
in New York to go in just for a good 
time. I’ll confess I sometimes long for 
a bit of the old life. Hullo! There’s 
a bit of real Manhattan now—the girl 
with the blond hair.” 

Martha looked up sharply and 
recognized a party of tourists from the 
lolanthe coming out of a kodak shop, 
among them a girl in a smartly made 
dress of garnet. 

“The girl is not so much,” Graham 
expounded with masculine matter-of- 
factness. “But isn’t that dress of hers 
stunning? What would you call it— 
wine-colored ?” 

“Yes, or garnet,” answered Martha. 
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The dress seemed to achieve an oddly 
garish effect with its dull color, but 
ultramodish cut. Personally, Martha 
did not care for garnet, but Graham’s 
masculine approval of it led her to con- 
sider it attentively. 

“Well, it’s a stunning color, I think,” 
said he. 

Martha wondered whether garnet 
would be a becoming shade to her. She 
had never considered clothes in quite 
that aspect. She remembered being 
dressed in black when her parents died, 
and she had clung to black for the most 
part ever since. It was a serviceable 
color and always acceptable to Paw- 
hasset. 

The wine-colored dress lingered in 
the background of Martha’s thoughts 
even after the car was clear of the town 
and out upon the hard highway which 
wound through a valley of tumultuous 
vegetation which filled her with increas- 
,ing wonder and delight. 

For the better part of an hour, the 
panorama unrolled itself before the 
eyes of the entranced girl, while Gra- 
ham talked in uneven snatches and 
watched with sidelong glances her 
frank enjoyment of it all. From her 
unvoiced wonder he was beginning to 
divine something of her past cramped 
life and her craving hunger for beauty 
and freedom. 

“You ought to stay down here three 
or four months. It would do you 
good.” 

Martha drew a sigh of longing. 

“T could live here forever,” she an- 
swered simply. 

Everything seemed gloriously unreal 
in this land of blinding sunshine and 
exotic vegetation. Presently the 
stretches of the valley gave place to 
sharp ravines and waterfalls, and the 
road bent back and forth upon itself 
as it worked higher along the edge of 
the hills. The fairyland at Martha’s 
feet became more magical as it shrank 
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away afid dwarfed itself far beneath 
her. She could feel her veins throb- 
bing insistently as if to refute her doubt 
of her own reality and that of the 
strange young man beside her. He was 
silent now, with a close eye to the nar- 
row, precipitous rgadway and the “hair- 
pin” turns. 

From one of these vantage points 
they paused to survey the wide pros- 
pect. Santa Marta lay like a white toy 
town at the edge of the sea, which 
stretched away into a vast, sunlit haze. 
Graham pointed out the Jolanthe, its 
huge bulk dwarfed to ridiculous mini- 
ature. A tiny feather of smoke issued 
from its funnels. For a while they 
watched it in silence. 

“It’s too bad—your being here only 
for the day and gone to-morrow,” Gra- 
ham ventured at last, and then, as if to 
cover his words, he laughed. “But of 
course you’re impatient to see the real 
show places of this part of the world, 
like Carthagena, Caracas, Port of 
Spain.” 

“They can’t be more beautiful than 
this,” said the girl slowly. “I shall al- 
ways remember Santa Marta and this 
wonderful ride. It has been awfully 
kind of you.” 

“Please don’t. That sounds as if you 
were already saying good-by,” Graham 
objected. “I shall hope to see you again 
at the dance to-night at the Alcazar?’ 

Martha’s eyes still watched the dis- 
tant Jolanthe. 

“I’m afraid not. 
dance.” 

“Neither do I—any longer, that is,” 
said Graham. “We'll simply pair off 
and sit some of the dances out to- 
gether. 

Martha shook her head reluctantly. 

“T should like to, but is 

“Oh, of course, you'll be there,” in- 
terrupted Graham. “I’m afraid I’m not 
much on affairs of that sort any longer, 
but I’m going, and I shall certainly 


You see, I don’t 
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count on seeing you—this one times She contemplated the spectacle of 


more.” 

Martha was silent. She was making 
a mental inventory of the slender ward- 
robe contained in her steamer trunk, 
quite hopelessly aware that there was 
nothing in which she might dare to 
brave the ballroom of the pretentious 
Alcazar. She shut her mind reso- 
lutely against the thought. 

Graham’s car, a dusty white after the 
long climb into the hills, shot back into 
Santa Marta at a terrific 
pace. It was long after 
one o’clock, the lunch- 
eon hour at the hotel, as 
they had discovered all 
too late. For the first 
time in her life, Martha 
1¢flected, she was going 
to be guilty of tardiness, 
and, strangely enough, 
she did not greatly care. 


‘Mrs. Presbrey’s finely penciled eye- 


brows lifted with pointed inquiry at her 
late appearance, but she experienced 
no qualm of conscience. She was loath 
to have the ride come to its speedy, 
inevitable end. She would have to thank 





He made swift, deft probes into the corners of the opened trunk, with the air of performing 
a very needless piece of routine. 
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Mr. Graham for his kindness and say 
good-by. It was hardly likely that they 
would see each other again. There 
was, of course, the dance that evening 
at the Alcazar. If she had but a single 
dress that was presentable ! 

A sudden inspiration made her catch 
her breath. If she might ask Muriel 
Presbrey to lend her one of hers! But 
that was too audacious to be thought 
of, except for the brief instant in which 
the idea seized her. What would Mrs. 
Presbrey think? And why, indeed, this 
sudden impulsive desire to go to a 
dance where she would feel wholly out 
of place? She sank back against the 
leather-cushioned seat and folded her 
hands in resignation. But her fingers 
tightened as she pictured herself ar- 
rayed in the splendor of one of Muriel’s 
gowns, bursting Cinderellalike upon the 
ballroom floor and startling no one so 
much as herself. 

As the car skirted the plaza, the sun- 
light flashed in reflection from the show 
window of a draper’s shop. There was 
a display of dress goods artfully ar- 
ranged. Martha blinked, and then was 
suddenly aware of a wine-colored silk 
in the window as the car shot past. 

“The very shade!” was the girl’s 
quick thought. Her hand reached out 
to Graham’s arm. 

“Please! Let me out here!” 

The car came to a grinding halt, and 
Graham turned in surprise. 

“It’s a bit of shopping that I simply 
must do before luncheon,” the girl ex- 
plained impetuously. “And no, you 
mustn’t wait for me,” she declared, as 
he backed the car to the curb. “It’s 
only a step to the hotel, and I shall 
walk.” 

The prospect of a still further delay 
in facing Mrs. Presbrey’s lifted eye- 
brows had been swept away with a host 
of other inhibitions. Her decision was 
made. She was mentally picturing the 


garnet silk—yes, and satin facings of 
cream—and an afternoon of feverish 
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and a 


shears 
machine which simply must be found 
somewhere. 

“T think you’re dropping me in pretty 


activity with sewing 


rum fashion,’ Graham 
proached her. 

“Oh, but I'll see you to-night at the 
dance,” she called back gayly, and 
hastened into the shop. She was tin- 
gling with excitement. It was the very 
shade of garnet that had evoked his 
praise that morning. It pleased her that 
he should be mystified and a little hurt 
by her sudden urgency. Perhaps that 
night, arrayed in the wine-colored gown, 
she would explain. 

Half an hour later, Martha reached 
the Alcazar, a little out of breath, her 
cheeks flushed from the noonday heat, 
but her eyes dancing. Under her arm 
she carried several parcels—the wine- 
colored silk, the cream satin, spools of 
thread, lining, hooks and eyes. <A 
glance into the almost deserted dining- 
room told her that Muriel and Mrs. 
Presbrey must have eaten and departed. 
She ran up the two flights of stairs to 
find them awaiting her in their rooms. 

As she opened the door, Mrs. Pres- 
brey rose abruptly and came toward 
her, and for an instant Martha quailed 
at the prospect of following up her ex- 
cuses with a plea for the afternoon in 
which to make the dress. She would 
never ask such a favor again. After 
that night, nothing really would matter. 
The Jolanthe might carry her to what- 
ever lands it pleased. Ancient towns, 
strange islands—they were now indif- 
ferent to her. She wanted only to live 
the next few hours in her own way. 
After that she would be content to 
drop back into whatever empty round 
life held for her. 

‘But, my dear, let me first tell you 
something.” 

Mrs. Presbrey had put her arms 
around the girl in a strange, mothering 
sort of way. Martha, in the midst of 
her eager explanations, was puzzled. 


gently re- 
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Ii Mrs. Presbrey was really angry 
with her, it was an odd way to admin- 
ister reproof. She hesitated and looked 
up wonderingly. There was a grave 
look in the older woman’s eyes. Mrs. 
Presbrey’s hand soothingly stroked her 
shoulder. 

“I don’t think you will want to go 
to the dance when you understand,” 
Mrs. Presbrey was saying slowly. To 
the girl it was like a voice speaking 
from an infinite distance. “A cable- 
gram has just come for you. It’s bad 
news, my dear. Your aunt is dead.” 

For an instant the girl’s eager joy 
tottered as if on the brink of an abyss, 
and then plunged downward, like the 
packages which fell from her lifeless 
hands. 

“T thought very likely you would pre- 
fer to go back and sleep on board the 
vessel to-night—away from all the com- 
motion, the festivities and music. It 
will be a relief to you, I feel sure, when 
we are again out to sea.” 

“Again out to sea ” echoed the 
girl dully. The light in her eyes had 
gone out. 





The decks were gay once more with 
games of shuffleboard and ringtoss, as 
the Jolanthe steamed southwaftl on the 
following morning. Only a stray binocu- 
lar or two idly scanned the hazy line of 
hills astern, now fast merging into the 
horizon. Santa Marta was already a 
memory. 

Martha Dare, in a deck chair in a 
secluded corner, where Mrs. Presbrey 
had bestowed her and then consider- 
ately left her to herself, seemed im- 
mersed in a vast apathy. It is true she 
had cried a little, and tears were a rare 
occurrence in her life. She was not 
given to analyzing her own emotions, 
but now she sat wondering if she were 
heartless in not feeling more grief at 
the sudden death of her aunt. She 
knew that hers had been a perfunctory 
service during the years she had 


drudged for and waited on the crippled 
woman, just as Mrs. Siddons’ taking of 
the orphan child under her roof had 
been a reluctant recognition of the ties 
of blood. 

The bond between them had been as 
tenuotts as that, and the years had done 
little to strengthen it between the gar-/ 
rulous, invalid woman ‘and the brood- 
ing, taciturn girl. Martha had at times 
reproached herself for a lack of sym- 
pathy and love toward her aunt, but her 
efforts to break down the barrier be- 
tween them had always been futile. 
Even now her grief sprang less from a 
sense of personal loss than from a feel- 
ing of long, frustrated effort at last 
ended. 

As she gazed dully out to sea, she 
felt in each beat of the ship’s propeller 
an answering throb in the void of her 
own heart. Something in the depths of 
her being had started suddenly into life, 
and now lay bruised and broken. ~She 
had never really wanted to live before, 
as she had thrilled to the prospect of 


those few brief hours which had been , 


denied her at Santa Marta. If she could 
have gone to the dance, if for a single 
night she might have been permitted 
to play Cinderella to her prince, she felt 
that she could have been content on the 
morrow to return to her rags and ashes. 
She was too inured to a life of drab 
emptiness to ask more than that. 

But fate had played her a cruel trick 
in the timing of its blow. She had gone 
back to the /olanthe and spent the night 
in her stateroom, as Mrs. Presbrey had 
suggested. She had not had the cour- 
age to ask whether Mr. Graham had in- 
quired as to her absence. She told her- 
self despondently that she had yielded 
to a vain, romantic impulse at the door 
of the draper’s shop. In her trunk, 


thrust indifferently away, lay her un- 
‘opened purchases ; but the wine-colored’ 
silk still hung upon her thoughts. It 
had become useless baggage, a foolish 
of garnet 


extravagance, a mockery 














brightness which would never know the 
touch of shears. She wondered if 
Sydney Graham would have liked her 
in it. 

In the days that followed she devoted 
herself assiduously to Muriel, striving 
to multiply the small duties and de- 
mands upon herself. These, indeed, in- 
creased as Muriel, rallying back to al- 
most boisterous health, began to take an 
active part in the social life about her. 
There were dances and masquerades, 
and Martha’s needle was busy contriv- 
ing costumes and altering dresses. 
There were repeated visits to the Pres- 
breys’ trunks, stored far down in the 
ship’s hold, where Martha went to re- 
trieve some bit of filmy finery which 
Muriel’s capricious wish demanded. 

At the various ports there were shore 
parties and little excursions, but Martha 
took no part in them. She remained 
a solitary, black-clad figure in the back- 
ground, and when the throng went 
ashore, a gay tide of carefree, adven- 
turing youth, she remained aboard the 
vessel, to sit for hours in the long line 
of deserted deck chairs, indifferent to 
the palm-fringed shores and crumbling 
Spanish towns which beckoned her. It 
was as if life had eluded her one bold 
grasp to seize it and now lay wholly 
behind her, a thing of poignant and bit- 
ter-sweet memory. There remained the 
tangible mockery of the wine-colored 
silk. She hadn’t had the courage to 
take it from its wrappings, and it lay 
buried in the depths of her trunk. She 
tried to forget that it existed. 

She did, indeed, ignore its presence 
there when called upon to fill out the 
customs declaration which the purser 
put into her hands a day or two before 
the vessel reached New York. Be- 
wildered by the unfamiliar, — official 
paper, Mrs. Presbrey had briefly en- 
lightened her: 

“Tt’s just a form which has to be 
filled out, my dear. Of course you have 
nothing to declare. Wearing apparel 
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and such things—whatever you brought 
with you—is passed free.” 

Martha accordingly signed her name 
to the paper and turned it in to the 
purser. She had declared nothing. 

It was not until the Jolanthe was be- 
ing warped into ber berth at the Ho- 
boken docks that Martha awoke to what 
she had done. Standing in the crowd 
of tourists impatiently pressing toward 
the gangplanks, she chanced to over- 
hear two women in conversation. 

“I haven’t really bought a thing,” one 
of them was confiding to the other “ex- 
cept a piece of white serge. Those 
beautiful English serges—you remem- 
ber?—at Port of Spain. They were so 
cheap I couldn’t resist taking home 
enough for a couple of suits.” 

“I hope you remembered to run your 
shears through it and cut it roughly to 
pattern of some sort,” the other inter- 
rupted. “You have to pay duty on dress 
goods in the piece.” 

A steward laden with hand luggage 
crowded by, and Martha did not hear 
more. But in dismay she thought of 
the wine-colored silk in her trunk. 
Should she tell Mrs. Presbrey? Or was 
it too late to do anything? But just 
now it was impossible to find Mrs. 
Presbrey. The gangplanks were down, 
and Martha was caught in the swirl 
that carried her ashore. 

A bewildering interval followed, in 
which Martha found herself swept un- 
certainly about. Trunks swung aloft 
and plunged down from the deck of the 
Tolanthe—huge, incredible mounds of 
luggage, to be caught up and trundled 
here and there. They rattled past on 
hand trucks in every direction. Trunks 
were being opened and their contents 
pawed over by the inspectors. Other 
trunks were being locked and strapped 
again and whisked away to where a 
clamorous throng of baggage agents 
strove for them. 

A voice presently sounded in 
Martha’s ear, and she turned to recog- 
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nize an elderly gentleman who had done 
her one or two small services during 
the voyage. He had divined something 
of her bewilderment and was offering 
to assist. He found her trunk almost 
instantly. It lay only a few steps away, 
as she now discovered, under a large 
letter “D.” Then he led her to the 
chief inspector’s desk. A paper was 
suddenly before her, and the official 
was demanding if that was her signa- 
ture. Then the paper was in the hands 
of another official-looking person. 
Martha, confused and uncomprehend- 
ing, was borne back to her trunk. 

Ought she to explain now about the 
wine-colored silk to the bored-looking 
inspector? He was impatiently watch- 
ing the efforts of the friendly gentleman 
to open her trunk. He shot some ques- 
tion at her, which Martha caught only 
in part—something about cigars and 
liquors. Then he made swift, deft probes 
into the corners of the opened trunk, 
punched contemptuously Martha’s 
humble array of clothing, which was 
mercilessly exposed to view. He had 
the air of performing a very needless 
piece of routine. The next instant the 
trunk was closed and the official was 
sticking a bit of paper upon it. Mrs. 
Presbrey was suddenly at Martha’s 
elbow. 

“What—through already? This is 
very kind of you, Mr. Dickinson,” she 
thanked the gentleman at her side. 

“No trouble at all. Glad to have been 
of service to Miss Dare.” 

Martha smiled gratefully. She still 
did not understand, but it was evident 
from the actions of Mrs. Presbrey, who 
now took charge of her, that the queer 
formalities of the customs inspection 
were over with. And she had missed 
her chance to explain about the wine- 
colored silk. Perhaps the lady whom 
she had overheard on deck had been 
wrong, or she herself had not rightly 
understood. In any case, she had no 
intention of ever making use of that 


piece of silk. Perhaps if she had con- 
fessed that fact to the inspector it 
would have been quite satisfactory. It 
was in reality just as if she had flung 
the gay finery overboard, which she had 
been several times tempted to do. 


Pawhasset had once more become a 
reality for Martha Dare, and the win- 


ter cruise only a dream. Life caught her ° 
back into its eventless round of color- 


less hours, and the habits of years re- 
sumed their sway. The little cottage 
in Willow Street had at first seemed 
strangely empty, but a tyrannous pres- 
ence still pervaded it. Martha went 
about her daily tasks as painstakingly 
as if her every movement had still to 
undergo the sharp surveillance of her 
aunt. The brass knocker on the front 
door gleamed as brightly as ever under 
her polishing, and when spring came, 
the little front garden bloomed again 
with tulips and daffodils, each in its ac- 
customed spot. Martha, on her knees 
with trowel and flowerpots, dreamed of 
slender, feathery palms and flaming 
masses of poinsettia. The glory of the 
road up into the Santa Marta hills 
would rise before her, with its vistas 
of tropic splendor viewed from Sydney 
Graham’s car, and, with arrested trowel 
she would fall to brooding. 

Forbidden thoughts, these. They led 
always to the mad climax of the wine- 
colored dress, now her secret torture, 
for she was at last clearly aware that 
she had smuggled it through the cus- 
toms,,and she understood the enormity 
of this offense. Hardly a week after 
her return, headlines on the front page 
of a New York paper caught her eye, 
and she had read with suddenly awak- 
ened consternation of how a woman 


had been apprehended for smuggling. 
For a day or two the papers sensation- 
ally exploited the story, and Martha 
tremblingly read every word. Long 
after the last echoes of the affair had 
died out, she still hunted feverishly 
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“I was sayin’ to Lizzie 
that’s the 
most gorgeous row of 
hollyhocks I ever seen.” 


this mornin’, 


through the columns for further details, 
and she preserved as a final commen- 
tary and indictment of her own act, a 
lurid page from a Sunday supplement 
in which were assembled, with fantastic 
art embellishment, the spectacular 
smuggling crimes of three decades. 
Now that Mrs. Presbrey had gone to 
Maine for the summer, there was no 
one to whom the girl could turn to un- 
burden her harassed mind. The cold, 
immutable fact of her guilt lay locked 
in her breast. The law held that she 
had committed a crime, which she was 
keeping secret. The thought haunted 
her as she bent over the kitchen sink, 
washing the few dishes after her eve- 
ning meal, and stalked upstairs with her 
to bed, like the stealthy shadow which 
her candle end made. She would lie 
wide-eyed in the dark, while her con- 
science assailed her. She was guilty 
of no ordinary theft; she had de- 
frauded the government. Hers was a 
penal offense. Early in the morning she 
would escape out of doors to work i 
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but 


the sunshine 
the thought stole to her side and whis- 
pered into her ear. 


among her flowers, 


She shunned the empty spare room 
upstairs, where stood her aunt’s cedar 
chest, in which, buried deep from sight, 
lay the wine-colored silk. She even 
passed the locked door of the room 
with nervous step and bated breath, as 
if the evidence of her guilt were taking 
on some monstrous living form and 
would yet break forth and destroy her. 

As the weeks passed, it was observed 
in Pawhasset that “Marty Dare” was 
looking “sort of peaked.” Neighbors 
assumed that she was grieving over- 
much because of her aunt’s death, but 
they left her to herself; the period of 
neighborly commiseration had _ long 
since ended. From the adjoining yard 
Mrs. Martin watched the listless move- 
ments of the girl, who would pause in 
her weeding to stare dumbly into space. 
Tle old lady would sometimes step 
through the gap in the board fence and 
come over into Martha’s garden. 
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“Land’s sake, Marty! You oughtn’t 
to be workin’ out here in this hot sun. 
In August, too, when there’s nothin’ 
in a garden that needs tendin’ to. 
You’re wearin’ yourself down to skin 
and bone.” 

“I like it out here—better than in 
the house,’ answered Martha dis- 
spiritedly. 

“You ought to be out and around 
more—a young girl like you,” counseled 
the other. “To my thinkin’, there ain’t 
no real company in just flowers. Not 
that yours don’t look real nice. I was 
sayin’ to Lizzie this mornin’, that’s 
the most gorgeous row of hollyhocks I 
ever seen. Such wonderful dark col- 
orin’! Why, they’re just the color of 
wine !”” 

Martha’s face went white as she sud- 
denly looked up at the tall, nodding 
hollyhocks. The color of wine! They 
were, indeed, a match for the smuggled 
silk, hidden in the cedar chest upstairs. 
There was something sinister and ac- 
cusing in their color, as if their dark 
beauty flaunted to the world the stain 
of her crime. She got up hastily from 
her knees and led Mrs. Martin away 
from the spot. The hollyhocks had be- 
come hateful to her sight. She felt 
that she could never bear to look upon 
them again. Late that night, under 
cover of darkness, she stole out from 
the house and tore the offending flow- 
ers from their stalks. 

Except for brief errands to the store, 
she now seldom left the cottage. She 
shrank more than ever from meeting 
people until even her attendance at 
church on Sunday mornings was an 
ordeal, from which she escaped as soon 
as the last word of the benediction was 
pronounced. The minister’s eyes in the 
pulpit rested upon her accusingly, and 
in every sermon there were words of 
scorching accusation which seemed 
spoken directly to her. She began to 
ask herself whether it was not wicked 
for her to go to church and take her 





place in the congregation while she 
continued to conceal her sin. The fol- 
lowing Sunday her seat was vacant. 

She timorously thought of writing to 
Mrs, Presbrey, but she had neither the 
courage nor the skill to commit so dif- 
ficult a matter to words, and she 
dreaded to intrust her damning con- 
fession to the mails. What could Mrs, 
Presbrey do? The newspapers had 
made it all too clear that neither wealth 
nor station could stay the arm of the 
outraged law. And to make a con- 
fidant of any one in the village might 
only lead to her ultimate detection by 
the authorities. She now knew that 
they kept secret watch over tourists 
who had returned from abroad. 

Alone and helpless in her plight, she 
strove vainly to conjure up some way 
to make restitution for her deed, sought 
to evolve some heavy penance which 
she might mercilessly lay upon herself 
and find ease of conscience under the 
scourge of self-inflicted punishment. 
But she could devise nothing. There 
was no escape, no future but the dark 
possibility that under the persistent tor- 
ture of her guilt she might at last. be 
goaded to confession, with its dread 
sequel of courtroom and prison. 

October had come, and the holly- 
hock stalks in the garden rattled dryly 
in the crisp air. Martha, engaged in 
putting various things away for the 
winter, had mustered her courage to” 
enter the spare room and to open the 
cedar chest. It gave forth a faint, 
familiar odor of her aunt’s lavender 
sachet, and as her hands nied trem- 
blingly among linens and old quiltings, 
they touched the flat parcel in its 
crumpled paper wrappings. Once more 
the impulse was hot upon her to drag 
forth the wine-colored silk and destroy 
it. She caught it up im a sort of fury, 
only to waver and at last to clasp the 
parcel convulsively to her breast. 

It was pregnant with memories—her 
one tangible memento of Santa Marta 
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and Sydney Graham. She crushed it 
to her with a fierce, vindictive affec- 
tion. She knew she could never part 
with it, despite the secret torture of its 
possession. It was too inextricably a 
part of the one supremely happy, shat- 
tered day of her life, which she still 
shamefully dared live again in her 
dreams. Even now she yielded to the 
vision of herself arrayed in the wine- 
colored silk and gliding out upon the 


ballroom floor of the Alcazar in the 
arms of Sydney Graham. 
She failed to hear the motor car 


which had halted in front of the cot- 
tage, the quick steps up the walk, and 
the eager thump upon the _ brass 
knocker. The summons was repeated 
twice before she was aware that some 
one was seeking admittance at the front 
door. A peddler, thought Martha, an- 
noyed. She resented the intrusion at 
just that moment. The knocker sounded 
again. Martha did not stir from where 
she knelt before the cedar chest. She 
detested peddlers. She waited to hear 
the intruder’s footsteps retreating up 
the walk. 

Instead, a clear, masculine 
calling to some one, _ reached 
through the open window: 

“Tsn’t this where Miss Dare lives?” 

Martha recognized the voice and 
gasped. Then she heard Mrs. Martin 
from the adjoining yard explaining to 
the young man that “Miss Marty must 
have stepped out to the store,” but that 
he would not have long to wait. 

It seemed, however, that the young 
man coul# not wait, or rather was hope- 
ful that he might meet her coming from 
the store. To the~old lady’s prying 
curiosity he yielded up the additional 
fact that he was on his way to West 
Aylesford—a pressing matter of busi- 
ness with his uncle—and was already 
late because of a breakdown. But he 
would be back in Pawhasset that eve- 
ning. It was this fact which he had 
stopped to tell Miss Dare. 


voice, 
her 
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Up in the spare room, Martha made 
no move from where she sat, now a 
bewildered heap on the floor, with 
pulses throbbing heavily and ears tense 
to every word of the dialogue below. 
Now she heard the whir of the motor’s 
engine. 

“In case I shouldn’t meet Miss Dare, 
won't you please tell her that I called— 
Sydney Graham, she may remember, 
from Santa Marta. I'll find her at 
home this evening, won’t I?” 

To Martha’s dismay, the old lady 
opined that he would not. It was the 
night of the Harvest Home festival at 
the church parlors, with all Pawhasset 
in attendance. 

“Tain’t likely she’d be stirrin’ out by 
herself,” Mrs. Martin conceded, “but 
the minister asked me particular to see 
that Miss Marty went, so I’m plannin’ 
to take her, along with three chocolate 
cakes I got bakin’ in the oven now.” 

Graham laughed. 

“Then tell Miss Dare I’ll be at the 
social, too. I want very much to see 
her. In fact, I’ve come nearly two 
thousand miles just for that.” 

For a long time after the sound of 
the motor car had died out, Martha sat 
as if in a daze, her head buried in her 
arms, which rested upon the edge of the 
open chest. Sydney Graham, instead 
of being thousands of miles away in 
Santa Marta, was actually in Paw- 
hasset and asking for her. Mrs. Martin 
would be bustling in presently with the 
message. Sydney Graham had come 
two thousand miles, he had said, just to 
see her. This fact filled and over- 
flowed her mind, to the exclusion of all 
else. And he would be seeking her 
that night at the church social. 

She had weakly demurred when Mrs. 
Martin, a day or two before, had urged 
her to go. Inwardly she had resolved 
that she would not. But now there 
could be no question of her going. 
Sydney “Graham would be there. 

But her clothes! The thought gave 
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her a sudden sobering check. She had 
nothing to wear but her worn and drag- 
gled black. Her Sunday gown would 
be wholly out of place at the festival, 
even in the uncritical eyes of Paw- 
hasset. But it was not of Pawhasset 
that she was thinking just then. 

Temptation suddenly assailed her. 
The wine-colored silk! She shivered 
in a sort of terror. To go forth bra- 
zenly in the smuggled silk—did she 
dare? To flaunt her very crime before 
the eyes of all Pawhasset! For months 
she had shrunk from the very thought 
of ever touching it again. Folds of 
soft garnet brightness now peeped 
through the loosened paper wrappings. 
Sydney Graham had admired that very 
shade. And how often in her dreams 
she had visioned herself in it. There 
was not a seam or tuck of the imagined 
gown that did not stand out vividly 
before her. It would be the work of 
but a few hours to transform it into 
a reality. 

She sprang to her feet without being 
aware that her decision had been born 
out of a turmoil of conflicting feelings. 
To the cries of her outraged conscience 
she ruthlessly shut her ears as she went 
blindly about her task. She did not 
want to think just then. She carried 
the silk downstairs and spread it out 
upon the dining-room table—the cream- 
colored satin, the thread, the lining, all 
were there ready at hand. She caught 
up her workbasket in a tremble of 
eagerness, as if her resolution might 
not hold, and, seizing the shears, she be- 
gan to cut. 

As the bright blades cleaved their 
way through the soft fabric, a strange 
feeling began to course through her 
veins. It was as if with each stroke 
of the shears something tight and hard 
gave way within her cramped and tor- 
tured soul. She could feel the snapping 
of innumerable tense cords which had 
bound her. It was as if she were cut- 
ting her way out of a maze of- guilty 





fears and restraints in which she had 
struggled enmeshed for weary months. 
3its of silk fell to the floor, discarded 
like her own morbid imaginings. The 
dress began to take form under her 
swift fingers, and her heart leaped in 
a new ecstasy of freedom. : 

There were knocks at the kitchen 
door, which she heard, but ignored. No 
interruption could stay her now. She 
was sensing the joy of a strange liber- 
ation; life, like a returning tide, warm, 
eager, exultant, thrilled through her 
body. Presently the sewing machine 
whirred under the swift pressure of her 
feet, and her fingers flew with a fierce 
dexterity. She attacked the cream- 
colored satin, slashing it almost reck- 
lessly and fashioning it with a daring 
and inspiration born of her new-found 
self. 

The afternoon shadows lengthened 
across the floor and waned, but Mariha 
worked on. Dusk crept about her, still 
bending over her task, which she had 
carried to a window in order to catch 
the last of the twilight glow. At length, 
however, she paused and leaned back 
in her chair, pressing her fingers against 
her aching eyes. How dark the room 
had become! Even the disordered table 
and the litter of silk remnants upon the 
floor were almost indistinguishable. She 
had taken no count of the hours. But 
it lay across her lap, finished at last— 
the dress of her dreams. 

As she sat in the darkness, however, 
resting her wearied back and cramped 
fingers, she realized that her first joy 
in her work had ebbed. Old troublings 
of conscience began once more to stir. 
In dismay she caught up the dress and 
fled to her room, trying to still the 
inner voice which again assailed her. 
Lighting a lamp, she tremblingly put 
on the wine-colored dress, telling her- 
self that she must not give way now. 
Her resolution faltered and failed. The 
garnet and silver radiance of the silk 
was dimmed. She had yielded to a 














foolish vanity, which she knew she must 
put forever from her. 

The knocker on the front door 
sounded. Martha started and trembled. 
She would have to go down and tell 
Mrs. Martin that she could not go to 
the church social, make some plea of 
illness or other excuse. But the dress! 
There was no time to slip it off, for the 
knocker was impatiently summoning 
her again. Fortunately, in the dark- 
ness of the hall the strange dress might 
escape close observation. Martha car- 
ried the lamp downstairs into the liv- 
ing room, and then, summoning her 
courage, went to the front door and 
opened it. 

“Qh!” she gasped, blankly confront- 
ing, instead of Mrs. Martin, the tall 
figure of Sydney Graham. 

“Didn’t the lady next door tell you? 
I dropped in, hoping to catch you be- 
fore you started.” 

“[m not going to the church,” 
Martha faltered, retreating a step from 
the doorway. 

“Not going?” he echoed. ‘Well, per- 
haps then 4 

He seemed to wait for her to con- 
tinue, but Martha, helplessly backing 
into the refuge of the dark hallway, 
could find no words except a perfunc- 
tory “Would you like to come in?” 

He followed her into the living room, 
where they faced each other again, now 
in the full radiance of the lamplight. 
His eyes lighted with sudden pleasure. 

“How beautiful you look!” he ex- 
claimed. “Just the way I’ve been pic- 
turing you all these months!” 

“Don’t!” the girl quayered. She sank 
down upon a chair, bursting into tears 
and burying her face in her hands. 

Graham, bewildered, could only 
stand helplessly over her’ bowed figure. 

“Is anything wrong?” he ventured. 





“You can tell me, can’t you?” 

Martha suddenly looked up, realizing 
that here at last was some one whom 
she dared tell. 


She checked her sobs, 
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and little by little the crime of the 
smuggled silk was revealed. 

Graham was tempted to laugh, but 
he refrained. In the absurd, pitiful 
little confession he sensed the measure 
of her misery and months of self-tor- 
ture. 

“But, my dear, this can easily be set 
right, and nobody need ever know. You 
can send the money to the government 
without disclosing your name. Didn't 
you ever hear of what they call the 
‘conscience fund’?’ As he went on 
to explain how she might make resti- 
tution and rectify the wrong, a light 
dawned in the girl’s wet eyes. 

“And to think that I could have done 
that months ago!” 

“Yes, and then have worn out the 
dress long before I should have had the 
chance to see you in it,” he selfishly ob- 
jected. 

Martha shook her head with decision. 

“T didn’t intend ever to wear it. I 
made that resolve the very day I bought 
the goods in Santa Marta.” 

“But you are wearing it,” insisted 
Graham. His eyes, which had been 
indifferent to the open sewing machine 
and the litter of dressmaking on the 
disordered table, now scanned sharply 
the telltale garnet remnants upon the 
floor. 

“Why, it looks as if you had only just 
finished making it!” 

Martha did not answer, but her 
cheeks flamed and her eyes fell abashed 
under his searching look of surprise. 

Then enlightenment began slowly to 
dawn upon his masculine understand- 
ing. He got up and came toward her, 
taking her gently into his arms. He 
strove to frame a question. 

“Tell me—my coming back here— 
Martha, do you really mean 2 

Her head fell forward in refuge upon 
his shoulder. 

“Haven't I confessed enough?” she 
sighed in a sort of glad weariness and 
peace. 
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To the Heavens above us O look and behold 
The Planets that love us, all harnessed in gold! 
/ What chariots, what horses against us shall bide 
While the stars in their courses do fight on our side? 
Rupyarp KIptine. 


HOW TO READ YOUR OWN HOROSCOPE 
LESSON VI. 


HE planet Neptune was not dis- planets. However, the abuse of its in- 
covered until 1848, so that com- fluence may result in much evil and de- 
paratively little is known, as yet, pravity. People of a purely Neptune 

of its influence on the inhabitants of type are generally thin, spiritual, and 
the Earth. It is at a very great distance high-strung, with a dreamy, far-away 
from the Sun, from which it gets very look in the eyes, and a weary, worn ex- 
little light, a fact which strengthens the pression on their faces. 

idea that Neptune probably belongs to After taking into account the particu- 
a different solar system from ours. In lar nature of the planets in question, the 
a nativity, Neptune seems to have little sign of the zodiac in which the planets 
or no effect in working through any are situated has much to do in bringing 
zodiacal sign, but may be judged accord- out or subduing their influence. [ach 
ing to the house in which it is poised and _ planet has its congenial sign in which its 
also by the aspects it receives from other best or strongest effects are manifest, 
planets. Highly developed souls seem while some zodiacal signs tend to re- 
to respond to Neptune’s vibrations for’ tard or weaken its vibrations. The sign 
good. Ina peculiar way this mysterious in which a planet works unhampered 
planet seems to strengthen the vibra- and attains its full natural effect is called 
tions for good or ill of any other planet in Astrology its “House,” but the sign 
very near or in conjunction with it. If in which it reaches its very highest 
Venus happens to mingle its rays with power and strength is called its “Ix- 
those of Neptune, peculiar attachments  altation.” The constellation which sub- 
and attractions will be the result. A dues or weakens a planet’s natural 
dull, dark blue, deeper than either Jupi- strength is termed its “Detriment,” and 
ter’s or Saturn’s, is its colon the sign in which a planet has little or 
1 This planet is supposed to belong to no effect is called its “Fall.” The im- 
a much higher stage of development and portance of knowing at a glance whether 
spiritual influence than any of the other or not the position of a planet is a help 
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or hindrance in its expression may be 
readily seen. Thus a very simple, ex- 
plicit table may be necessary for refer- 
ence. 


TABLE OF PLANETS AND THEIR 


SIGNS. 
Planets House Exaltation Detriment Fall 
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In each individual horoscope the plan- 
ets are found to be poised in different 
signs and houses, and, as these stars 
shine from the heavens, they mingle 
their rays with one another. Astrology 
argues that the particular slant of the 
rays and the distances between these 
celestial bodies have certain effects 
which are called “Aspects.” For cen- 
turies astrologers have measured these 
aspects and noted their effects until they 
came to the conclusion that some were 
ill, some good, and others variable, ac- 
cording to the nature of the planet in 
question. Each aspect is represented 
for convenience by a symbol. It also 
has a name and a particular nature, as, 
for instance, the “conjunction”— o — 
when two heavenly bodies are very near 
each other. 

The character of this aspect varies. 
Supposing two good, benefic planets 
came to the same point in the zodiac; 
their combined influence for good would 
surely signify harmonious vibrations. 
But should a malefic planet meet an- 
other evil star the influence transmitted 
would be adverse. By understanding the 
natures of the planets the aspect of con- 
junction may be readily interpreted in 
terms of character as well as fate. “P” 
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stands for the aspect termed “parallel,” 
or an equal distance in declination either 
north or south from the equator, and is 
like the aspect conjunction both in na- 
ture and effect. 

Of course, these aspects are strong- 
est when exact, but five degrees within 
precision may also be noted. The as- 
pects termed “good” are those in which 
planets measure a distance of one hun- 
dred and twenty degrees apart, called 
“trine’—A—and sixty degrees apart, 
called ‘“‘sextile’-—**. Half of this 
iast distance, or thirty degrees apart, is 
a feebly good aspect called “semi- 
textile’-—V.  * 

The so-called evil aspects on a nativ- 
ity are generally found to be lessons we 
are set to learn and master in life. As 
we were born into the world bringing 
with us these obstacles to overcome, it is 
natural to suppose that they are tasks we 
have not completed in former lives, and 
that we are once more given a chance 
here to do what we can to learn the 
rules. It is undoubtedly more philosoph- 
ical, then, to consider these “evil” aspects 
as work to be done to bring us nearer 
happiness and perfection. Thus, in a 
broad sense, they cannot be judged as 
completely evil, for surely these burdens 
and so-called afflictions are, in the long 
run, woven into our lives for eventual 
good. A very wise and clever woman 
has said “Sorrow and sadness are 
friends in disguise.” 

Two planets cannot be more than one 
hundred and eighty degrees apart, and 
when they reach this limit they are 
said to be “in opposition” —&? —which 
is considered the most powerful aspect 
in astrology. Its influence is very much 
like that of Saturn and, as its name im- 
plies, it causes opposition, separation, 
and antagonism. 

The “square’”—OJ—is that aspect in 
which two planets are about ninety de- 
grees apart. This is another evil aspect, 
its influence being more or less like that 
of the planet Mars. Evil aspects signify 
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discord, ignorance, and an incomplete 
state of affairs. We suppose that this 
aspect, based upon the square, must rep- 
resent war, discord, agitation, and con- 
flict, often ending suddenly with a shock. 
There are a few other very weak aspects 
for good and ill, but the ancient astrol- 
ogers ignored these. 

The three principal centers in read- 
ing a “chart of life’ are the Sun, the 
Moon, and the Ascendant or rising sign. 
The Sun, that giver of life and light, is 
taken to represent the individuality or 
soul of the native. The interpretation 
of this great’ luminary in the various 
signs of the zodiac has been given at 
length in previous writings. 

The second to consider is the Moon, 
the sign in which it is placed, and also 
its distance from the Sun. The Moon 
signifies the personality. Its influence 
over the nervous system is well known. 
When the Moon is found in Aries it par- 
takes of the nature of that sign and the 
native with the Moon thus poised will 
be quick, impulsive, and unwilling to 
take orders from others in any way. He 
is likely to have a decided hobby and to 
pursue it with great courage and daring. 
At times he will be hard to please and 
become irritable and angry. He may 
change his mind as his impulse dictates. 
The rules and regulations of organized 
society do not appeal to his independent, 
aggressive spirit. At some time in life 
he may find himself in a position of 
great responsibility where much will de- 
pend on his decision and ability. 

As Aries rules the head, great care 
should be taken to avoid worry and all 
feverish diseases which would be likely 
to affect this part of the anatomy. Of- 
tentimes the mother of the native with 
the Moon in Aries will play a very im- 
portant part in the life, but not neces- 
sarily a fortunate one. He might hold 
different opinions from those of his fa- 
ther and mother or be separated from 
them early in life by death or some other 
cause. At some time in life he may have 
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to endure scandal, or perhaps this indi- 
cation may take the form of some se- 
cret which must be guarded, much- 
against his good judgment. 

The Moon in the sign Taurus denotes 
quite a different kind of personality. 
This nature would show very quiet, 
amiable, but determined traits. Al- 
though his aim in life would be as true 
as one of the Aries type, the slow, per- 
sistent way-in which he accomplished it 
would be quite the reverse. He will pay 
more attention to convention and cus- 
toms than the average person, but at the 
same time he will not be very susceptible 
to the varying influences about him. 
Taurus is the natural sign of money, 
therefore one with the Moon poised in 
this sign may accumulate a great deal 
of this world’s goods.» The occupation 
may be peculiar or considered mysterious 
or even of low class, but financial suc- 
cess follows just the same, unless very 
clearly denied in some other part of 
the horoscope. 

The native with the Moon in Taurus 
may live by the ocean or on a river and 
his work may be concerned with the wa- 
tery element. This position of the Moon 
somewhat favors marriage, and inclines 
the native to artistic tastes. Friends, as 
well as brothers and sisters, may be 
numerous and beneficial. 

If Gemini, the sign of intellect, con- 
tains the Moon, a love of reading and 
writing is given to the person indicated. 
Books are a source of great pleasure to 
him and study is not difficult. It would 
be fortunate for a native with this po- 
sition to pursue any literary or scien- 
tific work. He will probabiy be very ac- 
tive physically and unable to stay in one 
place for very long. His days will be 
full of activity. Short journeys will 
often be taken, and while he is in one 
place his thoughts will be in another. 
Change and change again is the nature, 
and by it the best qualities are mani- 
fested and the best work accomplished, 
because it is as natural to this native to 











move as it is to the native of the preced- 
ing sign to resist change. However, 
an afflicted Moon in Taurus may show 
the adverse qualities of a changeable 
mind and make one ‘“double-faced,” as 
we say. Very often this native will 
resemble the mother both mentally and 
physically. 

The Moon in Cancer produces a very 
home-loving soul with a sense of luxury 
and ease about him. The native with 
that position of the Moon will be a 
wonderful week-end entertainer, always 
knowing just how to cater to the com- 
forts of all those who are so fortunate 
as to come under his roof. He will 
probably fall in with the ways and hab- 
its of his guest, rather than set up house- 
hold rules to which the guest will have 
to conform. Although this is the home 
sign of the zodiac, it often seems that 
the irony of fate thrusts a person born 
with the Moon poised here much into the 
public eye, most often in an artistic way. 
Actors often have this position on the 
natal map, and it leadS to success. The 
person will be supersensitive and often 
jealous. This being a watery sign and 
the Moon also representing liquids, their 
position together would indicate one who 
will live most of his life near the water 
or travel a great deal by water. The 
Moon in Cancer tends to increase the 
number of children in a nativity. 


Answers to Correspondence 


Miss M. M. R,, Born March 8, 1901, at 7 
p. m., Omaha, Neb.—You were born with the 
Sun in Pisces and the Moon in Libra. This 
position of the stars denotes a wonderful 
imagination, which will be held in check and 
made good use of. Your nature is psychic 
and very mediumistic, and you may notice 
how readily you sense’the emotions and feel- 
ings of friends with whom you come in con- 
tact. Try to overcome this, for it may lead 
you to be too sympathetic with them, and 
this is bound to do you more harm than good. 
This year, 1920, there are many, many in- 
fluences starting to work in your life, but, 
although I think your mind will be active and 
energetic, I find there are great obstacles and 
oppositions which can be surmounted if you 
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start out now. There seems to be a tight- 
ness of money and lack of judgment around 
you which proves a real handicap. I would 
advise you to be quiet until next year, when 
I am sure you will find yourself blossoming 
out in good fortune and well-being, and this 
fortunate period continues throughout the 
next year, 1922. When you are about twenty- 
two, be extremely careful of your health. 

I am glad that you follow the lessons in 
astrology so carefully. The knowledge will 
help you later in your career, 


A Basy, Born March 18, 1920, at 7:05 p. m., 
Richmond, Ind.—This baby was born with 
the Sun and Moon in Pisces, which will give 
her a very quiet and silent nature, perhaps 
not much in evidence now, but sure to de- 
velop later. She will have a wonderful 
power of deep, profound thought which may 
lead to the study of occult or mystical sub- 
jects. She will never stay away from the 
water for any length of time, and will de- 
light in being in it and on it. I predict a 
great deal of traveling and change of resi- 
dence for her. Saturn is in the sign Virgo 
afflicted. Great care must be taken of the 
solar plexus, and dict is most important. 
Any nervousness or shock will cause cramps 
and pains in this region. She will not be 
likely to endure any physical hardships. 
There is a very strong likelihood of genius 
being manifested. 

Mr. G. A. M., Born October 14, 1804, at 2 
p. m., Barberton, Ohio—You were born with 
the sun in Libra and the Moon in Aries. The 
Sun was in parallel to Saturn and in opposi- 
tion to the Moon. These aspects give you a 
steady, sober character with good balancing 
power, and a rather ambitious, forceful per- 
sonality. You will generally see things in 
the right light and will be very clever in 
making comparisons. Jupiter was exalted 
in Cancer, and from this and other indica- 
tions I should say that you would make a 
very successful lawyer, or would prosper 
in business along legal or professional lines. 
Your mind is somewhat erratic and given to 
lines of thought out of the ordinary—some- 
times of an inventive and original quality. 
The map is not good for marriage, which 
will probably not occur until late in life, and 
then to some one older and more serious in 
disposition than yourself, In the period be- 
tween your fifteenth and sixteenth year a 
great benefic influence and change came into 
your life. You are in this year—1920—pass- 
ing under the influence of the Sun in con- 
junction with Uranus and Mercury. ‘Some- 
thing will occur during the next two years 
which will bring you great responsibility, 
change of work and abode. 
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Pioneers 


By Rheem Douglas 


ig is fine in the open this morning, dear ; 
The air is still, not a treetop rocks ; 
All month have the crocuses shrunk with fear 
In their saffron satin frocks; 


But comes this day when the clouds drift high 
In a languid blue, and the winds are mute, 

And the peach boughs offer the butterfly 
Blossoms like fairy fruit. 


And the first white butterfly’s there to see 
And tremble about on its frail, pale wing— 
More idle, true, than the worthy bee, 
But, ah, such a dainty thing! 


And the first bold thrush is at home to-day, 
And thrilling the garden with his cry, 

And his russet breast, like a leaf at play 
On a frost-burned maple high. 


Virgin gold of the springtime sun, 
First pink bough—and a robin here! 
Sweet, shall I be the only one 
Failing to pioneer? 


I would be first to find a way 

To your young heart’s country, scarce known, divine? 
May I come in the light of this radiant day, 

Reach it, and call it mine? 
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By Howard Philip Rhoades 
Author of “His Older Love, 
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A love affair incognito—a delightful story, with the stage for its background. 


HEIR acquaintance came into be- 
ing as suddenly as the shower 
which was its cause. The man 

had glanced at her moré than once since 
she entered the Fifth Avenue bus near 
Fiftieth Street, but he had made no 
effort to attract her attention. 

Once, after they ran into a spring 
rain while crossing west toward Broad- 
way, he looked and saw she had no 
umbrella. But he made no further 
sign until she rose, just as the bus was 
about to turn west again toward River- 
side Drive. 

As she paused at the door waiting 
to step into the gusty downpour, he 
was at her side. Two or three women 
stared in wonder at a girl who would 
expose such an outfit to the rain. But 
she took no notice. She was filled with 
a will to reach some destination which 
would not brook delay. Her hand was 
on the rail and she was about to step 
down when he spoke. 

“May I offer my umbrella?” 

Her face betrayed a slight irrita- 
tion, the evidence of a deeply rooted 
feeling, as she turned. But there was 
that in his pleasant manner which ban- 
ished her first impulse to decline, and 
she smiled and noddeds». 

So it was that the pouring rain com- 
pletely missed her. Holding the um- 
brella carefully over her, the young man 
steered her to the sidewalk, with a 
grasp of her arm which was as delicate 
and considerate as it was firm. His 


attitude won her, for she smiled almost 


personally as she indicated a small res- 
taurant near by. 

In the shelter of its doorway she be- 
gan to thank him, and he asked, again 
with the smile which had won her: 

“You are going to meet some one?” 

“Why ” she hesitated. ‘‘No,” she 
hurried on. 

“I was on my way to dinner, also,” 
he said, “but it’s several blocks, and— 
can’t I be driven in by the rain with 
you?” 

“Well—I——” 

“Come,” he said, answering the ques- 
tion by drawing her inside. She smiled 
to herself, as they went to a table, con- 
trasting her reception of his advances 
with her recent treatment of other men. 

Yet, as she thought it over, it was 
not so strange, for this man, whose 
name she had not yet learned, was 
pleasing to her. There was a virile, 
youthful light in his dark eyes, a breezi- 
ness about his thick brown hair, and 
an athletic set to his shoulders which 
seemed to speak to her of a broader, 
simpler place which she had left be- 
hind to come to the greatest of cities. 
And yet this primal freshness was 
touched everywhere by the polish of the 
metropolis. 

It all blended into a fascination not 
to be explained in the mere fact that 
she was his opposite, with golden hair 
and blue eyes, and the sort of finely 
rounded physique which by intuition 
seeks its like. There was something be- 
yond which made her smile when he 




















smiled, and made her interested as he 
again began to speak. 

“This is, of course, a little irregular,” 
he said, “but, you know there are lots 
of people in New York who would en- 
joy each other immensely if they dared 
get acquainted. But most of them are 
backward about speaking—and never 
know what they miss.” 

“Now,” she said, returning his smile 
reprovingly, “I hoped you wouldn’t be 
a bouquet thrower.” 

“I’m not,” he said. “Please don’t 
take me for an ordinary flirt. You're 
the first——” 

“Careful,” she warned. 

“No, the second girl I’ve met here 
without an introduction.” 

“You must have come this noon,” 
she bantered. “Still, I’m glad to hear 
there was some one else. Who was 
she?” 

“A little girl who flirted 
with me in the subway. I 
took her to dinner and the 
theater, and she talked in big 
figures about things and peo- 
ple her speech and manner 
didn’t fit.” 

“You're severe on a nice 
girl, who was good enough to 
spend an evening with you.” 

“Is a girl who poses, nice?” 

“Well—I ” she began. 

“We're getting too seri- 
ous,” he said, and turned to 
the waiter. 

When they had ordered she 
said, “That isn’t too serious 
for me. I’m interested. Did 
you stop flirting because the ; 
first girl posed ?” 

“You know best. 
with you?” 

“T think not.” 

“But I might have gone on 
and not inflicted myself.” 

“Then you wouldn’t learn 
whether I pose—so as to tell 
the third girl.” 
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“Tf you pose there will be no third 
one,’ 

“You do take it seriously,” she cried, 

“Indeed. If friendships and mar- 
riages were based more upon things in- 
trinsic instead of upon the things literal 
and figurative in which people are 
clothed, they would be happier.” 
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“You're a reformer,” she charged. 
“No, but when a young man looks 
around for a potential wife, he wonders 
why the girls don’t attempt direct unions 
with Rolls-Royce, Tiffany, or Church- 
ill.” 

“And when the girls fathom the real 
reason back of the sweet nothings which 
the men utter ” she began earnestly. 

“Go on, we men are strong enough 
to bear it.” 

“We mustn’t,” she said. “There’s 
too much that’s disgusting about the 
way people choose their friends and 
mates by false standards. If they only 
were like—like us! Here’s a chance 
to avoid the condition we both condemn. 
You don’t know me and I don’t know 
you.” 

“But I want to get acquainted!” 

“And you might find me the sort that 
would demand orchids with my break- 
fast, and a Park Avenue apartment with 
five servants.” 

“And you might find me a_ poor 
broker’s clerk with only the ten thou- 
sand dollars a year I make from tips.” 

“We might—so we won't!” 

“Mum’s the word. We know each 
other, only we don’t!” 

“But we must have names. 
Martha Jenkins.” 

“Martha! Sounds like a girl who 
would wear pantalets and knit; a home 
girl who could get up meals that would 
put a bay window on a skeleton. And 
Jenkins! There’s a little place in the 
Jersey hills, a quaint little old place 
modernized, with a white walk and gen- 
tlemen’s ruffles growing up in the back 
yard. Jenkins fits it. You go out on 
the trolley. Maybe you don’t use the 
trolley. Yvonne wouldn’t.” 

“Yvonne?” 

“The first girl, you know. 
ways specified taxis.” . 

“I should be glad to ride on the 
trolley,” she said. “Since the fare went 
up it’s quite plutocratic.” 
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“We'll go out some time,” he said. 
“For, of course, we'll méet again.” 

“Certainly. You'll be much inter- 
ested until you learn I’m 

“The daughter of a millionaire, and 
out of a clerk’s reach. And you find 
I'm 

“An intellectual, demanding associ- 
ates capable of the higher thought.” 

“Then,” he said, “we must keep from 
learning anything about our respective 
standings.” 

“Surely,” she said. “We daren’t 
know each other’s address or place of 
employment—if such be—or anything.” 

“Right! We'll report meetings like 
this: The Dual Alliance for the Dis- 
couragement of More Intimate Ac- 
quaintance met at Harvey’s Restaurant. 
Miss Jenkins read the minutes of the 
last meeting. Mr.—wait, I haven’t a 
name—Mr. Ward—Jack Ward, that 
has a fine ring don’t you think—Mr. 
Ward read a paper entitled: ‘My Uncle 
Has a Wooden Leg, But I Refuse To 
Give the Details.’ Place of next meet- 
ing, third bench from end, left side of 
mall, Central Park.” 

So they made merry for almost an 
hour. 

“In fact,” she said, when they men- 
tioned their mutual enjoyment over cof- 
fee, “I don’t think we could have got- 
ten on nearly so well if we had known 
each other for years,” 

“You cynic,” he said. “There are 
people who know each other wonder- 
fully well, and still get along.” 

“You really think so?” 

“Certainly,” he smiled. “It depends 
upon who the other person is.” 

“It would be lucky to be that way,” 
she said, looking out over Broadway, 
where the rain had given way to clear- 
ing skies of evening. 

“It sure must,” he said. Then he 
asked, “And when does the Dual Alli- 
ance meet again?” 

“When would you suggest?” 

“This is Thursday,” he said, “and I 

















must be away over the week-end. 
How would Monday or Tuesday do?” 

“Tuesday.” 

“Then we might meet, and at Jules, 
the little French restaurant in Forty- 
fifth street.” 

“Good. Meantime we must promise 
not to shadow, or anything of that 
sort.” 

“Surely. I won’t steal a dish you’ve 
left a finger print on to determine your 
name and address, or send a sleuth after 
you. At this door you fade into the 
six and a half million, and we meet no 
more until Tuesday. But there’s noth- 
ing to keep me from thinking about 
you !” 

“Nor I,” she smiled, as they said 
good-by. 

Outside, all traces of the rain had 
disappeared, save for the dampness of 
the pavements, and as she walked south 
she saw above the entrance to Central 
Park a lovely arc to give the traditional 
delight to seafaring men. To her, as 
well, the rainbow seemed a fitting end 
for an hour which had brought a rift 
of light into a troubled period. 

She did not walk farther south than 
Columbus Circle, but there took the 
subway to Fiftieth Street, where she 
once more emerged upon Broadway. 
A step away, she passed within sight 
of the gorgeous front of a famous 
theater, and then to its shabby rear, 
worn by the passing in and out of count- 
less tons of scenery, by the feet of gen- 
erations of ladies of the chorus, and 
by years of the goings and comings of 
the seen and unseen multitudes whose 
work enters into great musical revues. 

Winding through a dark land, red- 
olent of that strange mixture of odors 
one finds behind the scenes, she at last 
entered a door. At a table a dark, well- 


rounded girl was in the early stages of 
making up. 

“You’re early,” she said, as 
looked up.' 

“Am 1?” said the other, out of breath. 


she 
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“I thought I was late. I guess——” 
She paused and looked about queerly. 

“You’ve been at them new-fangled 
dry drinks,” said the other girl. “Sody 
water cocktails or créme de sarsapa- 
rilla.” 

“No, I was just thinking.” 

“Quit your kidding. Do you figure 
anybody who does any real thinking 
stays in this business?” 

“Don’t, Kitty, please—I feel so 
good !” 

Kitty Lane—Kathryn Lancaster on 
the stage—laughed knowingly. “So 
you met Mr. Burkley on his way out.” 

“No,” said the other, her face cloud- 
ing. “Was he here?” } 

“He was. Sneaking up to the door 
like he always is, trying to get a peep.” 

“After what Mr. Glenn told Wil- 
liam ?” 

“Come to, dearie, come to! That 
bawling out for the doorman was just 
for home consumption. - You don't 
think Mr. Glenn meant it, do you?” 

“Then you think there are hidden in- 
fluences which let men like Burkley 
come back here to bother us?” 

“If you call it bothering—yes! Most 
of them have another name for it. It’s 
hidden influence, the same as lets some 
live on the Drive while you and I do 
a sardine into a hallroom. Dough won’t 
get you far in heaven, but it sure do 
grease the wheels down here.” 

“And we—anyway [—must stay on 
and be made love to simply because of 
my body. It isn’t so much Burkley as 
his class—as the idea! I’m sick of it, 
sick of it!” 

Kitty looked at her aghast. 

“You're sick of being the hit of the 
show, of getting more newspaper space 
than old Mrs. de Milo would get her- 
self if she’d walk down Broadway ?” 

“No, being a hit isn’t so bad as »: 

“Well, you don’t think the music hall 
is paying in three figures girls all stuck 
out with extra petticoats to come out 
and recite, do you?” 

















“No,” said the other 
with deep conviction. 
“IT know why we're 
here. When I spoke 
two lines in the ball- 
room scene of last 
year’s dramatic success 
nobody knew I was on 
the stage. I was dressed 
as a woman should be. 
Then I starved six 
months trying to get a 
part—something of the 
sort I spent years get- 
ting ready for before I 
came to New York— 
and I didn’t get it. I 
had to eat, and have a 
roof over my head, s 
I came here. Once that 
connoisseur of wom- 
en’s flesh saw me in 
tights, I was raised to 
my present high posi- 
tion in the drama!” 

“Stick around, kid,” 
comforted Kitty. 
“Somebody’ll buy you 
a Greek theater, and 
give you one of them 
sissies that tiptoes 
around like the stage 
was hot, to play oppo- 
site you.” 

“Tl stick, to get 
money to try for another real part. 
Sometimes I loathe myself for not being 
able to hold out to the end like the hun- 
dreds of other real artists here—actors, 
singers, musicians, scorning a chance to 
cheapen themselves merely for money 
while the stage so richly pays for- 
mer 

“Hold on!” Kitty fired. “I used to 
be a milliner, and, if I do say it, I’ve 
turned out some darn good hats.” 

“That’s all right, Kitty,” said the 
other. “It gets us nowhere to protest 
the public taste. I'll just say I know 
what we’re here for.” 








“You'll pardon me, 
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Mr. Glenn,” he said. “But I felt you must be 


call for Miss 


“But, dearie, listen! With all that’s 
been written and said about you for a 
starter, you can go a lot higher, and 
never have to bother with any of that 
Shakespeare or Ibsen stuff, either. 
You know, when a _ musical-comedy 
star gets just so good, she can put on 
a long skirt, and give them just her 
personality.” 

“Maybe so, Kitty. But that’s neither 
here nor there. I know that after one 
month of playing I’ve just got my debts 
cleared up, and I’ve got to stay a while 
longer if I don’t want to be as badly 
off as ever.” 
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talking to Miss Eden about the ball. 
Eden with my car.” 


“And who can tell but what some 
dead swell will read that piece called 
‘Venus Put to Shame,’ that first one 
which came out in the Review, or some 
of those other things that’s run since, 
and marry you.” 

“No, Kitty, the sort of man I want 
mustn’t fall in love with me here. I 
want a man who wants me for myself 
and not because I look well in tights.” 

“Oh, you want a sort of be-a-brother- 
to-you kind, like I’ve read about.” 

“No, but = 





“On the s uare, do you expect to 
ie q J I 
find one? 


Now I am going to the ball, and let me suggest that I 





“Well, I might. I was with one 
to-night who seemed is 
“Hoho, my lady!” cried Kitty. “So 


that’s why you’re flying so high!” 

“lt is a trifle exhilarating after the 
sort which has been seeking me for 
the past month.” 

“Well, is he deaf, dumb, and blind 
that he won’t see in the newspapers 
these pictures and articles about you?” 

“That’s not such a risk. And we’re 
pledged not to hunt information about 
each other.” 

Kitty combined a gasp and a dodge. 

“Can you imagine it?” she asked, 








shaking her head. “Tossing away your 
best chance to hook him!” 

“You don’t understand, Kitty. We're 
taking each other for just what we are. 
Rank and position count for nothing.” 

“He don’t know your figger is your 
own, and you don’t know his aunt is 
addicted to snuff. Well, watch out! 
My sister married a fellow that said 
he was high in the world, and he turned 
out to be a steeple jack!” 

“Kitty!” her companion was reprov- 
ing, when there was a knock on the 
door. 

It was Mr. Glenn, the manager. 

“Miss Eden,” he said, as he entered, 
addressing himself to the girl who had 
given her new acquaintance the name of 
Martha Jenkins, “I want to speak to you 
about a little press stunt we’re working. 
My friend, Mr. Farley, manager of 
Hotel Grandvue, wants a little codpera- 
tion from us. They’re having their last 
Artists’ Ball, a fancy-dress affair, next 
Friday night. He wants you to attend 
and sing a song for them. There will 
be a machine for you, and dinner for 
any one you may care to take along. 
For this we allow him to advertise that 
Ina Eden, “The Girl on the Minaret,’ 
will be one of the guests—in costume.” 

“In costume,” she said significantly. 
Then she banished her first impulse, and 
said. “Yes, Mr. Glenn, I will go.” 

“Thanks, Miss Eden. Then it’s>——— 

He was interrupted by a knock which 
was instantly followed by the opening 
of the door. A florid face, clean shaven 
save for a waxed mustache, peeped in 
with a peculiarly unconvincing playful- 
ness. It was followed by a man in eve- 
ning clothes, a man past middle age, 
with the stamp of the world upon him. 

“You'll pardon me, Mr. Glenn,” he 
said. “But I felt you must be talking 
to Miss Eden about the ball. I met 
Farley this afternoon at the hotel and 
he told me. Now I am going to the 
ball, and let me suggest that I call for 
Miss Eden with my car.” 
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“Certainly, Mr. Burkley, so far as 
I——” began Glenn. 

“If you don’t mind, Mr. Glenn,” said 
Ina Eden, ignoring the man called 
Burkley, “I think I shall go_in the car 
you furnish.” 

‘But, Miss Eden 

“Mr. Glenn, I consented to go chiefly 
out of regard for the fair way in which 
you have treated me here, rather than 
for sympathy with the scheme; and 
I'll go in the car you provide.” 

Glenn was visibly between forces. 
He seemed about to make another ap- 
peal when Burkley raised his hand. His 
eyes glistened and his suave smile was 
unpleasantly colored by craftiness. 

“Never mind, Mr. Glenn,” he said. 
“Miss Eden mistakes me. I should 
prefer that time teach her the truth. 
So I withdraw my invitation.” 

Glenn seemed relieved, if not entirely 
satisfied, and so, followed by Burkley, 
who smiled and bowed himself out, he 
withdrew. 

“Well, you take my cork under,” said 
Kitty, when they were alone. “How do 
you get that way?” 

“There are better things, Kitty.” 

“The old ‘Rags-are-royal-raiment’ 
stuff! Well, page me a couple of aged 
doughboys with one foot in the grave, 
and a sack of loot pushing them down!” 

“You're terrible, Kitty! It’s not a 
man’s money, but his heart.” 

“Speaking of hearts, have one! Half 
hour’s past, and I’m way behind.” 

Ina, not appearing in the opening 
scene, prepared herself more leisurely. 
Dimly there came to her, as she made 
up and dressed, the hurrying of feet 
outside, the distant thrumming of the 
great orchestra, and at last the blending 
of voices and music on the opening 
number. 

Twenty minutes later, draped in 
snowy white, her loveliness made bril- 
liant beneath the spotlight, Ina Eden 
was ready for her entrance. She was 
an American girl sold in the slave mart 
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to an Eastern potentate who sang to 
her the sort of bombastic song usually 
assigned to Eastern potentates in musi- 
cal productions. 

A few turns of the wonderous ka- 
leidoscope with its comedians, scantily 
dressed choristers, and gorgeous 
scenery, and Ina’s big scene swung 
around. High on a slender minaret, 
back of which stretched away an end- 
less vista of Oriental roofs, she stood. 
The harem favorite has escaped, and 
here, while murderous Moslems seek 
her below, she pours out an appealing 
song. , 

Lights flood upon her from above. 
The spotlight’s white eye bares every 
inch of her exquisite form, clearly out- 
lined through the sheerest film of a veil 
which encircles her. Her song is touch- 
ing, but its appeal is lost in the beauty 
of the woman. Marvelously chiseled, 
each limb delicately tapered, her white 
throat molded upward from a milky 
bosom to a faultless head, from which 
her golden locks fell in an artistic mass, 
Ina Eden was inspiration for any art- 
ist, whether he pictured her in oils, 
marble, or words. 

A hush was over the house as it 
looked upon “The Girl on the Minaret.” 
Something entered the audience sub- 
consciously. Although the spectators 
did not realize it, the girl was speaking 
to them from her real self. She was 
there, a pure creature seeking escape 
from the hunting sensualists about her. 
And it was this very innocence and 
purity, always recognized if not always 
followed by the Way Called White, that 
made them look upon her almost in awe. 

It was this which brought the wave 
of applause that always greeted the end 
of her song, and which had taken her 
name into print and gossip. Herrescue 
by the gallant young American, aided 
by aéroplanes and battleships, seemed 
an anticlimax to the scene. 

As she entered the dressing room 
Kitty turned to her eagerly. 
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“T’ve got a piece of hot stuff,” she 
said. “I knew that old guy Burkley 
didn’t have them bowing and scraping — 
for nothing. Listen! I just got it on 
good authority. Flora De Vellier has. 
the dope. The firm’s trying to renew its 
lease on the Apollo—you know, in 
Forty-second Street—and old Burkley’s 
got the deal in the palm of his hand.” 

Ina nodded. 

“So that makes Burkley’s hand strong 
around here, and, I tell you just as a 
friend, I’d humor him. If he didn’t, 
want you, or I, or any of us around 
here, we wouldn’t be here, see?” 

“T shouldn’t care so much,” said Ina. 

“No, as long as you had Mr. Mys- 
tery Man, the great unknown. Say, do 
you think he would like you if you were 
built like a bed slat?” 

“T’ll lock you out, if you don’t stop,” 
Ina called after the other girl, who 
was tearing away to make the next 
number. But Kitty’s words had their 
effect. Ina went to Jules’ on the fol- 
lowing Tuesday, half thinking that Jack 
Ward would leer at her like a satyr. 

She almos@#laughed at the sight of 
his friendly smile. As they talked, his 
athletic figure seemed to stand out more 
and more, and there came to her some- 
thing which was startling; nothing less 
than pictures of him springing from a 
diving board and swimming away with 
long, steady strokes, and clad in a white 
track suit, vying with other athletes— 
these pictures, and the desire really to 
see them in life. 

It was a curious feeling; one that 
she was rather ashamed of, yet one 
that she liked. She was glad when he 
asked that he might see her again soon, 
' “T wish we could spend an evening 
together,” he said. 

There, she knew he would urge that! 
But it couldn’t be, and yet she couldn't 
explain. But, as a woman will, she 
fenced on: 

“We might. When sg 
“Next Friday? There’s 











A hush was over the house as it looked upon “The Girl on the Minaret.” 


“I’m sorry,” she said. “But I 
couldn’t go that night.” 

“But you'll save an evening the fol- 
lowing week, won’t you?” 

“T’ll let you know,” she said. 

“Good! Now, how about a ride?” 
He led her across the street to a natty 
little sport car. 

“There, don’t look at the license num- 
ber! No fair, snooping! If my boss 





don’t catch us we'll 
have a_ nice little 
jaunt.” 

They did in fact, 
have a glorious one. 
After some fifty miles 
or more of airy mo- 
toring, including tea 
at a country place, he 
set her down near 
Broadway and Forty- 
second Street. Nei- 
ther had Jearned that 
about the other which 
would in any way in- 
terest a rating con- 
cern or the publish- 
ers of a directory. 

But there — had 
grown up a friend- 
ship of sympathy and 
understanding which 
had drawn both much 
closer, Their pleas- 
ure at being together 
during the afternoon 
was such that on part- 
ing, Jack Ward said 
he could not wait un- 
til next week: to see 
her, and asked if she 
would not lunch with 
him at the same place 
on Friday. She con- 
sented, and did not 
make a show of re- 
luctance. 

In fact, between 
the hour of their part- 
ing and Friday noon, 
she felt a deep anticipation. For Friday 
night was to be an evening to which she 
was not looking forward in any meas- 
ure, and the luncheon was an event 
which would make the day far more 
bearable. 

They met that noon as old friends, 
and this in turn complicated matters ; 
for their intimacy, without their sens- 
ing it, was beginning to rebel at this 


















curious handicap of withholding per- 
sonal knowledge. Behind their readi- 
ness of tongue and merry laughter was 
an ever-growing fire, burning thinner 
and thinner the barrier which they had 
set between them. 

Although both felt this situation, no 
intimation of it took the form of words 
until the close of their luncheon. 

“Y’m sorry you’re engaged this eve- 
ning,” he said. “It would be so fine for 
a ride.” 

“I’m sorry, too,” she said, and felt 
it. 

“T think, you might tell where you're 
going,” he smiled. 

“And you might tell what your real 
name is. But this I’ll say: where I’m 
going gives me no pleasure.” , 

“You'd rather be with me, perhaps.” 

“T should.” 

“You mean it?” 

“T do.” 

He impulsively reached, and for the 
first time took her hand. 

“When next we meet,” he said, “you 
will know me, and I you.” 

“You would break up the Dual Alli- 
ance?” 

“Tt has been delightful, but it has 
served its purpose.” 

“But what if the other member says 
no?” 

“She will not. Will she?” 

“She will exercise her rights.” 

“Please meet me to-morrow.” 

“The Alliance must be saved—until 
next week at least.” 

With this he had to allow himself 
to be put off. She went toward Sixth 
Avenue, he toward Broadway. When 
she was almost out of sight he turned 
and smiled. 

“Next week?” he laughed. 
I wait until next week?” 

The limousine provided by Mr. Glenn 
came for Ina at eleven-thirty. With a 
ball dress over the scant costume in 
which she appeared on the minaret, she 
entered it alone. There was something 
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more than indignation now. She was 
far away from everybody, it seemed, 
She was a little clammy, and just a lit- 
tle scared. The car was so big and 
cold. And she was going on an errand 
which was not agreeable. How much 
better she would have felt if Jack Ward 
could have been there beside her! 

But what she had thought might be 
an ordeal was nothing, after all. Mr. 
Glenn met her at the door and escorted 
her without blare of trumpets to a 
dressing room from which, a little later, 
she went to a private room opening 
upon the gallery above the dance floor. 
Here a little dinner was set for the vis- 
iting actors who numbered less than 
a dozen. After it, most of the others 
drifted down to have a few dances be- 
fore one o’clock, the hour set for the 
special numbers which were to embel- 
lish the ball. 

She danced once or twice with actors 
she knew, without calling attention to 
herself, for she was clad like the others, 
and there were countless beautiful 
women on the dance floor. Then, to 


prepare for her number, she started up 


to the ladies’ dressing room. On the 
way, she paused in the door of the room 
where they had eaten their supper, and 
which was now deserted. 

Leaning over the balcony, she gazed 
at the whirling maze of fancy costumes 
below. Crowding far back beneath the 
Balcony on which she stood, the dancers 
moved in eccentric courses like vari- 
colored bubbles, dancing and effervesc- 
ing in a giant caldron. It was a picture 
which fascinated her and kept her in 
a conspicuous place; and not without 
result. 

As she turned to pass through the 
deserted private room on her way to 
the dressing room, she nearly walked 
into a gay old Roman in toga and san- 
dals, only distinguished from a typical 
pleasure worshiper of the period of 
decline by his waxed mustache and 
modern gaze. 






































“Ah, Miss Eden, an unexpected 
pleasure! I was walking on the outer 
balcony getting a little air.” 

She was about to turn and walk back 
to the balcony when Burkley stepped 
in front of her. 

“While we’re alone,” he said, “can’t 
I just have a moment? I’m sure you 
don’t understand me, Miss Eden.” 

“Mr. Burkley,” she said, “I thought 
it was all settled.” 

“That I shouldn’t bring you. But 
how about taking you home? Miss 
Eden, I like you, and I’m in a position 
to help you a lot. Perhaps you may 
not want to be seen with me. Well, 
that can be fixed. At my place we can 
have entire freedom, and nobody 
Ah, I know women, and you, my dear, 
are——” 

“One that will have nothing to do 
with you! I loathe you!” she burst 
out. “You and all the men that have 
hounded me since I took that miserable 
part! I know all about you and y 

“You’re the sort. The others, a lot 
of stupid children! Catching them is 
nothing! But to kiss you—even to kiss 
you 

Some savage impulse had robbed him 
of his power to speak coherently, and 
he pressed at her, ranting wildly. Cut 
off from the exit to the gallery, she fled 
backward. Again he apprehended her, 
and she fell back against the wall, white 
and gasping, as he came on. 

The cry forming on her lips never 
was uttered. A strong arm reached in 
from the rear and held the pursuing 
Roman off. A masked silver harlequin, 
tall and commanding, pushed Burkley 
away from her. 

“Ts this man here at your invitation ?” 
the harlequin asked sternly. 

“No!” 

“Take your hands off me!” cried 
Burkley, struggling. ‘You és 

Only an ugly word or two escaped 
3urkley’s lips when the fist of the har- 
lequin met his chin at a most effective 
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point. He dropped over with hardly a 
sound. 

The other man stooped. 

“T didn’t mean it.so hard,” he said. 

As he rose again, the silver harlequin 
whipped off his mask, and she was 
looking into the red but smiling face 
of Jack Ward. 

“You!” she cried, trying to run away. 

But his arm was about her. 

“There may be trouble over this,” he 
said, “and I don’t want you to face it. 
Over here there’s an easy way out.” 

He quickly shot his mask over his 
eyes again. She let herself be led. The 
thought of appearing that night was 
something vague and distant. They 
hurried down the hall. A waiter was 
climbing the stairs. Ward had a bill 
ready for him. 

“In that room,” he said, pointing, “a 
man is sick. Get him something to 
drink quick. I’m going for a taxi.” 

Then, as the waiter disappeared, they 
swerved to a fire-escape door. Now 
they were out on a platform. The cool 
night air touched their cheeks. The 
great city lay stretched before them. 

They started down, his arm about 
her. Her step missed, and she fell 


against him. He peered down. “This 
openwork stuff doesn’t fit French 


heels,” he smiled, and then she was in 
his arms. Around and down, around 
and down, the great dark place below 


* coming nearer, and the lighted windows 


and the sound of music fading out 
above. 

At last her feet touched earth. 
were in a courtyard. 

“Lucky I know the lay of this place,” 
he breathed. “Now to keep our prom- 
ise to that waiter. We're after a taxi!” 

Out through a gateway they passed, 
and into an empty cross street. Fifth 
Avenue was only a short distance off. 
She made no protest as he hailed a taxi. 

“Now,” he said, “I’m ready to take 
you home!” 

Her duty to Glenn did not call 


They 








strongly. After what had happened to 
Burkley there was probably little chance 
for her continuance, at any rate. So 
she got in, gave him an address in the 
Nineties, which he repeated, and then 
took his place beside her. 

The arm which had formed the habit 
of protecting her came back to its place. 
As he drew her over to him he said: 

“The Dual Alliance is tottering. But 
before it falls 1 want to ask a ques- 
tion. Will you marry me?” 

“But—you don’t know me.” 

“As well as you do me. Please 


” 


” 





But—— 
“Then you don’t believe in the Alli- 

ance. You said you liked me for my- 

self. Can’t you love me the same?” 

She was silent. The cab rattled on. 
Then slowly his grip on her hands 
slackened. 

“You don’t care for me?” he said in 
a voice which seemed almost to break. 

“Yes, yes!” 

Quickly her hands had followed his 
and she was snuggling against his shoul- 
der. 

“You will,” he breathed. 

“Yes !” 

They swung on for blocks, 
pressed close to his breast. 
saw a clock-and chuckled. 

“It’s the hour for unmasking. The 
history of the Dual Alliance gives place 
to a volume called “Who’s Who In the 
Taxicab.” 

“A volume?” she laughed. 

“Maybe not. I’m not so important.” 

He flashed on a light and beneath it 
showed her an engraved card. 

“Morton Blaine!” she 


she 
Then he 


gasped. 
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“Blaine—the man who wrote ‘Over the 


Chasm’ and ‘The Mighty Adventure’?” ~ 


“Yes,” he admitted. “One play- 
wright, at least, who’s had a share of 
luck and tied part of it up in,that little 
place over in Jersey.” 

“One playwright who writes exactly 
the sort of plays I’d given anything to 
appear in!” 

“Whatever your heart demands. But 
now my secret’s out. Tell yours!” 

She was hiding her face over her 
last unguarded remark, and as he 
stroked her face, a tear, whether of 
joy or shame, wet his fingers. 

“You needn’t, Ina, dear,” he said. “I 
knew it all the time.” 

“Then you deceived me!” 

“No, just a case of playwright’s li- 
cense. I posed—not Yvonne There 
was no Yvonne. I wanted you to know 
me just as a man!” 

“Not as a man who had fallen in 





love with me across the footlights. I’m 
so glad I didn’t get that sort!” 
“I’m not so sure, dear. The best 


loves are founded on physical attrac- 
tion—if they don’t stop there. You 
wouldn’t like a man who didn’t feel 
that way for you. And you will feel 
that way for me.” 

“TI do,” she confessed, her face hid- 
den. 

“Then, if we’re convinced we both 
feel that way, and other ways besides, 
I'll tell you something. When your 
show opened, I saw it. I was so en- 
thusiastic about you that my friend, the © 
editor of the Review, asked me to write 
a little piece. That was the one they 
headed: ‘Venus Put to Shame.’ ” 








How ¢o Improve the Complexion 


By Doctor Lillian Whitney 


Dr. Whitney is always glad to answer all reasonable questions relating to 
beauty and health, but she cannot undertake to answer letters which fail to 
inclose a stamped, self-addressed envelope for reply, or to letters inclosing 


Canadian stamps. 


Every week she receives many letters of this sort, in spite 


of the notice always printed at the end of this department. Sometimes, even, 
the post office sends notification that letters are being held for her, which care 


less writers have posted with no stamp. 


If you have failed to receive a reply 


to your letter, you may know that it is for one of these three reasons.—EDITORS. 


HERE are the beauties of 
yesteryear? Is the assertion 
recently made by a British 


critic to the effect that “nowadays we 
rarely hear of great beauties,” correct? 
Is the reply of another Britisher that 
feminine beauty is more diffused, 
nearer the truth? In former days, 
women of quality doubtless did have 
a monopoly on beauty, while those in 
the lower ranks of life had to be pos- 
sessed of exceptional loveliness to at- 
tract attention. To-day all this is 
changed. The general improvement in 
living conditions accounts for the great 
improvement in the looks of women, yet 
it is an indisputable fact that an en- 
trancing complexion, one of “peaches 
and cream,” is rarely seen nowadays. It 
is generally conceded, and always by 
beauty critics, that a fair skin is the 
most attractive feature 4 woman can 
possess, for, so blessed, she can use 
this as a setting upon which to bring 
out other attractions and_ thereby 
greatly enhance her appearance. 

sut we see few women to whom the 
gods have given a naturally clear, un- 
blemished skin, transparent and deli- 
cately pink as a rose petal. The ma- 
jority of women have missed this great 
gift, or, having possessed a tendency in 
the right direction in childhood, have 
deliberately ruined their chances by 
maltreatment — unintentionally, of 
course, for who would consciously de- 


stroy so lovely a work of nature? Early 
lack of appreciation of individual needs 
with regard to the skin must account 
for the muddy complexions, the dis- 
coloration and eruption and the pre- 
mature wrinkles observable in so many 
women. 

In Great Britain, famed for the com- 
plexions of her womenfolk, the air is 


‘moist, the barometrical changes are not 


so sudden, and, furthermore, the houses 
are not overheated and women are 
therefore more inured to cold. Then, 
too, they are more accustomed to the 
outdoors than we, all of which has com- 
bined to give them an active skin. 
Herein lies one of the secrets of a good 
complexion. When the functions of an 
organ are properly and continuously 
performed, that organ maintains the 
condition nature intended it to be in 
normally. Persons living in the coun- 
try usually possess good color, while 
townfolk are known as “palefaces.” 
To begin at the beginning. The 
majority of city women will be hor- 
rified to learn that their faces are sel- 
dom thoroughly clean. We do not seem 
to take the dust-laden atmosphere of a 
great city into consideration. Soap 
and water really do not affect a thor- 
ough cleansing. One-has but to inspect 
a wash cloth that has been employed 
one week for the purpose of cleaning 
the face, and note its gray, discolored 
appearance, to realize that the skin is 
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probably in the same condition, because 
the bacteria-laden particles of dirt con- 
tinuously swept over one’s face in- 
evitably lodge in the myriads of pores 
and are not removed with soap, water, 
and wash cloth. The clogged pores en- 
large, as the oil which should be ex- 
creted collects, and in time we see the 
sad spectacle of many blackheads and— 
other things being conducive—pimples, 
developing often into acne. Sometimes 
the trouble is concentrated in one spot, 
where one painful boil-like pimple after 
another furnishes an outlet for the 
accumulated débris. When this con- 
dition does not prevail, the complexion 
becomes dull, lifeless, either a dirty 
gray or a mud hue; the hair, the eyes, 
seem out of harmony, and no color is 
becoming. And, by the way, the surest 
test of a good complexion is the effect 
which your “own” color schemes have 
on your appearance. Do they heighten 
and intensify your coloring? Or do 
they strike a discordant note? 

Most women actually go to bed with 
an accumulation of the day’s grime 
upon their faces, plus the vast amount 
of effete matter which the glands 
secrete. They will be amazed to see 
the condition of a spotlessly clean strip 
of linen after it has done duty once as 
a face cloth in applying the cream face 
bath, for this is the method employed 
and advised by all famous beauty spe- 
cialists. Soap and water’-may be used 
at times and on some skins, but oils are 
the only effective agents for penetrating 
deeply into the tissues and removing 
all the grimy matter which collects 
there in the course of each twenty-four 
hours. The face and neck—never for- 
get to include the latter—should be 
anointed with a goood cleansing cream. 
The cream should be not merely 
smeared on, but actually massaged into 
the skin with the usual rotary massage 
* movements—around and around, up 
and out—using the surfaces of the first 
three fingers of each hand. When well 
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worked in, remove with an absolutely 
clean cloth, and your astonished eyes 
will rejoice that they alone see the re- 
sults. 
strenuous one, a second application of 
cleansing cream will be necessary. 

Given a fairly good complexion, this 
treatment, as a routine measure, will 
suffice, although even in normal cases 
an occasional bath of softened water 
must be employed to rid the skin of 
oils. Water is a great solvent, but it is 
not sufficient to remove grime. When, 
after several nights of cream baths, the 
face assumes an oily or greasy appear- 
ance, follow the cleansing process with 
a scrubbing of hot water and bland 
soap, using a complexion brush. After 
it, apply cold water and then a spray 
of astringent toilet water to close the 
pores. 

Rough handling or the use of coarse 
towels is very apt to discolor and even 
to bruise the skin of the face, which 
is exceptionally delicate. A very simple 
astringent wash consists of: Tincture 
of benzoin, four drams, and sufficient 
rose water to make sixteen ounces. 

If the skin is “loose,” a tonic lotion 
is more helpful. One much liked by 
the French contains: Rose water, fifty 
grams; spirits of camphor, five grams; 
tincture of benzoin, two and half grams. 
Allow the lotion to dry into the skin. 

There are some skins which will not 
tolerate soap of even the finest quality, 
and in such cases cleansing meals 
should be used. And, indeed, when one 
has used these, soap will be found very 
undesirable, as it has a tendency, in all 
cases, to dry and tighten the skin. 

Almond meal, put up in small bottles 
or cartons and sold at a low price, can 
be found in most department stores. 
However, this usually consists of the 
residue or husks of the nuts, after the 
oil has been extracted, with a little 
powdered soap added. Almonds and 


other nuts and meals recommended for 
saponaceous 


this purpose contain a 


If the day has been a very ~ 











quality, so that the addition of soap is 
unnecessary, while the powdered meal 
imparts to the water a soft blandness 
which is very cleansing and refreshing. 
It is much more satisfactory to prepare 
these meals at home, and among the 
simplest and cheapest is this. combi- 
nation: Finely powdered oatmeal, 
sixteen ounces; powdered orris root, 
two ounces; oil of neroli, ten drops; oil 
of bergamot, twenty drops. Ten per 
cent. solution of ionone may be sub- 
stituted for the oils. The proportion 
of oatmeal and orris may also be altered 
at will. 

If almonds can be obtained, use the 
following: Powdered oatmeal, eight 
ounces, and unblanched powdered sweet 
almonds, eight ounces. Perfume to suit. 

These meals, moistened with warm 
water, should be applied to the skin 
like soap, using a clean cloth or a 
camel’s-hair brush or, better still, the 
finger tips. In many instances of neg- 
lected complexions, which have become 
not only discolored, but in which the 
skin is coarse and “pebbly,” stronger 
measures than these are required. Here 
the sanded almond meal is, effective, 
and may be used as follows: Borax, 
one ounce; glycerin, two ounces; sand, 
eight ounces; sweet almonds—pow- 
dered or ground almond-meal cake— 
twenty ounces; oil of bitter almond or 
benzoldehyde, one dram. Dissolve the 
borax in the glycerin by the aid of 
heat, mix this well with the sand, and 
then add the other ingredients. The 
sand must be white sand, the finest 
possible powder. This sanded almond 
meal is also to be used like soap, slightly 
moistened and rubbed into the skin; not 
vigorously, so as to cause abrasions. If 
the finger tips are used, one may more 
easily gauge the force employed. This 
treatment should be carried out at night 
several times weekly, and the face and 
throat should be bathed afterward in 
clear water, dried, and then gently 
anointed with pure almond oil. 
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So marked is the rejuvenation of 
faded, discolored, neglected complex- 
ions under ‘this treatment, that they gre 
not recognizable after a few weeks. 

A very simple method of refining the 
skin is to apply a paste of almond meal 
directly to it after the cleansing proc- 
ess, allowing it to remain on some time 
after it has become thoroughly dried. 
This treatment is most effectively car- 
ried out at night, the mask being then 
washed off the following morning with 
tepid water, followed by a spray of 
tonic wash. This treatment also has 
a bleaching effect and will suffice for 
mildly discolored skins. A complexion 
which has been subjected for years to 
auto-intoxication through sluggishness 
of the intestinal tract, or which has 
been deeply tanned by exposure to the 
sun during the summer months, must 
receive stronger treatment. 

A famous grand-opera star retains 
the beauty of her skin by using two 
old-fashioned, time-honored remedies 
—buttermilk and horse-radish. 

Half an ounce of shredded horse- 
radish should be gently simmered in one 
pint of buttermilk for six hours, then 
strained and bottled. Apply to the skin 
with sterilized cotton, and allow to re- 
main on as long as desirable. Then 
wash off with warm milk. This is also 
an effective treatment for ordinary 
freckles. 

While some complexions are muddy 
or discolored, others are red, greasy, 
shiny, to the great discomfort of their 
possessors, Here, too, soap must be 
taboo and meals employed. In these 
cases a liquid cleanser such as the fol- 
lowing is effective: Camphor water, 
one pint; pure glycerin, one half ounce; 
borax, one-quarter ounce. 

As a tule, plethoric—full-blooded— 
people suffer from red countenances. 
Here the diet must be regulated. Green 
vegetables and fruits in their uncooked 
state should form the bulk of it, elimi- 
nating pastries, red meats, soups, spices, 
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sweets, 


Also, six glassfuls of water 
should be consumed daily to flush the 
system, for a red, dusky skin spells con- 
gestion. The clothing must be worn 
loose, so that there is no constriction 
anywhere. 

The lotion just mentioned is also an 
excellent treatment for enlarged pores. 
It should be used in combination with 
strenuous cleansings of meals and the 
camel’s-hair complexion brush. En- 
larged pores develop where the skin is 
naturally coarse-grained or oily. The 
everyday washings with soap and wash 
cloths accentuate the natural texture 
of such a skin, with the result that the 
pores simply gape in time. Unless the 
utmost vigilance is daily employed in 
its care, such a skin will inevitably pro- 
duce blackheads. When they have once 
made their appearance, it is necessary 
that treatment be instituted and persis- 
tently, unremittingly pursued until the 
hateful blemish is entirely overcome, be- 
cause open pores and blackheads are 
the inevitable forerunners of pimples, 
and when pimples are once established, 
the hope of retaining or of cultivating 
a lovely complexion difficult of 
achievement. 

Blackheads can be treated in several 
ways. Some specialists advise appli- 
cations of hot cloths until the skin is 
reddened, followed by a very generous 
coating of cold cream; this to be re- 
peated several times daily for a week, or 
until the content of the pores is thor- 
oughly softened, when the tiny mass 
may be gently pressed out with an ex- 
tractor. After this, the following lo- 
tion may be applied, to further con- 
tract the pores: Subcarbonate of soda, 
thirty-six grains; distilled water, eight 
ounces; essence of roses, six drams. 
Some specialists do not approve of the 
above treatment, because, with injudi- 
cious handling, the skin cannot fail to 
become bruised. They employ instead 
the absorption process, for which the 
following ointment is used: Soap lini- 
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ment, one ounce, and ether, one ounce. 
After cleansing the face, each black- 


head is covered generously with the 


ointment, which is then allowed to re- 
main on all night, and removed in the 
morning. The treatment should be re- 
peated nightly until the blemishes are 
absorbed and the pores contracted. 

When blackheads are forcibly re- 
moved and the surrounding skin 
bruised, pus germs are likely to enter 
and cause pimples. As a rule, chronic 
pimples are due to some underlying 
constitutional derangement. Impover- 
ishment of the blood, but especially 
toxic blood, which is the result of a 
sluggish intestinal tract, will give rise 
to pimply eruptions in those so in- 
clined, for it must be admitted that 
many persons possess a “tendency” to 
eruptive disorders. Such persons should 
devote themselves to a course of recon- 
struction. The intestinal tract being 
an infolding of the outer skin, it stands 
to reason that when this is maintained 
in a thoroughly healthy state, the most 
sensitive skin will retain its texture and 
remain unblemished. It has been many 
times stated in these pages that the 
complexion is an index to the condition 
of one’s health. Many persons are af- 
flicted with auto-intoxication, only too 
apparent to others, but sometimes little 
heeded by the victim, unless it gives rise 
to actual suffering. 

Of first importance in this condition 
is the removal of all noxious matter 
throughout the entire alimentary canal. 
Many remedies have been offered for 
this purpose, usually in the form of 
laxative salines. In using these, it 
should be borne in mind that continual 
use depletes the system. For quite 
some years the medical profession has 
recognized the value of yeast as an in- 
testinal antiseptic and laxative. Its 
antiseptic power is due to the fact that 
it is itself a representative of the lower 
organisms and so can counteract bacte- 
rial decomposition. Acting on this 
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knowledge, 
mented with the external application 
of yeast paste—combined with its in- 


specialists experi- 


ternal administration—and, to their 
gratification, were rewarded with amaz- 
ing results, so that the yeast treatment 
is now a well-established, reputable 
method in medical circles. 

How is the yeast treatment employed 
to overcome pimples and other eruptive 
disorders and to establish a fine com- 
plexion ? 

When brewer’s: yeast is available, 
from two to four teaspoonfuls should 
be taken three times daily, shortly be- 
fore each meal. The compressed yeast 
cake is quite as efficacious. One half 
a cake, dissolved in half a teacup of hot 
water, is the dose. It can be eaten with 
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fruit, also. Some authorities prescribe 
a full cake three times a day in severe 
conditions. For external treatment a 
thick paste is made; this is rubbed into 
the skin with the finger tips—always 
after a thorough preliminary cleansing, 
of course—and a generous portion al- 
lowed to remain on, mask fashion. 
Since yeast is a fungus growth and 
destroys low organisms, the beneficial 
effect of its direct application to germ- 
like eruptions such as pimples, fu- 
runcles, and the like can easily be un- 
derstood. Therefore, cleansing, disin- 
fecting, and sweetening the intestinal 
tract with yeast, and applying yeast 
paste externally, should result in that 
which is so generally coveted and ad- 
mired—a beautiful complexion. 


WHAT READERS ASK 


Biancus X.—Every complexion requires 
individual treatment, for what benefits one 
harms another. So, if you will write me a 
personal letter, inclosing stamped, addressed 
envelope, I shall be glad to enter into your 
special needs. 

G. P.—Under no circumstances should you 
use a solution of camphor and alcohol to 
reduce your bust, unless you are willing to 
destroy the glands permanently. Harmless 
methods of reduction include gentle pressure 
by means of firm bandages, brassieres, et 
cetera; also the induction of perspiration 
with rubber jackets. Vigorous exercises, 
such as bag punching and the like, should be 
pursued daily. The difficulty with most 
women is that they have not the patience 
and determination to pursue a line of treat- 
ment with unflagging regularity for days, 
weeks, and months. 


Mrs. Morton.—It is only because there is 
not sufficient space for the formula and di- 
rections you want that I am not giving them 
here. The complexion is so frequently re- 
ferred to in this department that I am sur- 
prised that you have failed to find what you 
want. However, if you will send a stamped, 
self-addressed envelope, specifying your 
needs, I shall gladly send you special. ad- 
vice. 

a 


Mr. T. D. R—You will find this mixture 
admirable for allaying an itchy skin: Car- 
bolic acid, 20 drops; rosemary water, %4 
ounce; glycerin, 1 ounce. 


Otp Woman.—I will gladly give you di- 
rections for overcoming wrinkles and sagging 
tissues. Send a self-addressed, stamped en- 
velope. 

Mivtprep.—Perspiring hands are usually in- 
dicative of nervousness. Look well to your 
general condition. This lotion will help: 
Extract of belladonna, 15 grains; cologne 
water, 70 grains. Label the mixture Poison. 
Rub a few drops upon the palms of the 
hands and allow to dry in. 


Fito R.—Your best course would be to con- 
sult a chiropodist. I shall gladly mail di- 
rections for the treatment of corns and 
bunions. It is too bad you missed the re- 
cent article on “Foot Troubles.” However, 
back numbers of the magazine are always 
available to readers, if they will send the 
price of the number, and mention the article 
wanted, 


F. D. R—You do well to avoid all cos- 
metics. There is nothing more attractive 
than a natural complexion. Here is a simple 
face bleach: Lemon juice, 3 ounces; rain 
water, I pint. 


Doctor Whitney will be glad to answer, free of charge, all reasonable questions relating to beauty and health. 


Private replies will be sent to those inclesing a self-addressed, stamped envelope. Do not send Canadian stamps 
er coins. Address: Beauty Department, SMITH’S MAGAZINE, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York. 
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Money can not buy 
a finer Christmas gift 


No matter how much you spend, you can’t 
find a handsomer, more useful, more accept- 
able gift for “him” than a Durham-Duplex 
Razor at One Dollar. Packed in an attract- 
ive case of American ivory, with three 
double-edged, hollow-ground, oil-tempered 
Durham- Duplex blades, famous for their 
wonderful sharpness, this beautifully finished 
razor is sure to bring a smile of genuine 
appreciation on Christmas morning. 


Standard Set, as described above, One Dollar. Special 
Christmas Model, with gold plated blade holder and 
safety guard, Two Dollars. Other Models up to $12, 


Make your selection Today at your nearest Dealer’s 





DURHAM DUPLEX RAZOR CO, 
Jersey City, New Jersey 
FACTORIES 
JERSEY CITY, U.S. A. SHEFFIELD, ENG, 
PARIS, FRANCE TORONTO,CANADA 
Sales Representatives in all Countries 
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Learning Piano Is a Pleasure When You 
Study My Way, See22cuaeensaiong 


cannot be obtained elsewhere because they are patented, 














DR. QUINN AT HIS PIANO 
From the Famous Sketch by Schneider, Exhibited at 
the St. Louis Exposition. 


Men and women who have failed by all other methods 
have quickly and easily attained success when study- 
ing with me. In all essential ways you are in closer 
touch with me than if you were studying by the oral 
method—yet my lessons cost you only 43 cents each— 
and they include all the many recent developments in 
scientific teaching. For the student of moderate means, 
this method of studying is far superior to all others; 
and even for the wealthiest student, there is nothing 
better at any price. You may be certain that your 
progress is at all times in accord with the best musical 
thought of the present day, and this makes all the 
difference in the world. 


My Course is endorsed by distinguished musicians, 
who would not recommend any Course but the best. 
it is for beginners or experienced players, old or young. 
You advance as rapidly or as slowly as you wish. All 
necessary music is supplied without extra charge. A 
diploma is granted. Write today, without cost or 
obligation, for 64-page free booklet. ‘‘How to Learn 
Piano or Organ.”’ 


FREE BOOK 
How To 


Learn 


—-—-—FREE BOOK COUPON- — —_ 


QUINN CONSERVATORY, Studio AK 1 
598 Columbia Road, Boston, 25, Mass. 
lease send me, without cost or obligation, your 
free booklet, ‘“‘How to Learn Piano or Organ,’’ and 


full particulars of your Course and special reduced 
Tuition offer. 


AdGPORS on crccccccccccccccccsecsccccccccceccs 


POCO EHO e ee EEE HERO EEO H EEE ESSE Eeeeeeesessese 


That my system is successful is proved by the fact that 
in 1891, when I first introduced my original method, I was 
nearly laughed out of business—yet, now I have far more 
students than were ever before taught by one man. Could 
I have overcome this old-fogey prejudice and enlarged my 
school every year for over twenty-five years unless my 
teaching possessed REAL MERIT? 

I'll teach you piano in quarter the usual time and at 
quarter the usual expense. To persons who have not pre- 
viously heard of my method this may seem a pretty bold 
statement. But I have scores of students and graduates in 
every state in the Union who will gladly 
testify to its accuracy. Investigate with- 
out cost by sending for my free booklet, 

“How to Learn Piano or Organ.” 


My way of teaching piano or organ 
is entirely different from all others. Out 
of every four hours of study, one hour 
is spent entirely away from the key- 
board—learning something about Har- 
mony and The Laws of Music. This is 
an awful shock to most teachers of the 
“old school,” who still think that learn- 
ing piano is solely a problem of “finger 
gymnastics.” When you do go to the 
keyboard, you accomplish twice as 
much, because you understand what you 
are doing. Studying this way is a 
pleasure. Within four lessons I enable 
you to play an interesting piece not 
only in the original key, but in all other 
keys as well. 

I make use of every possible scientific 
help—many of which are entirely un- 
known to the average teacher. 
patented invention, the COLORO- 
TONE, sweeps away playing difficulties 
that have troubled students for genera- 
tions. By its use, Transposition—usually 
a “nightmare” to students—becomes 
easy and fascinating. With my fifth les- 
son I introduce another important and 
exclusive invention, QUINN-DEX. 
Quinn-Dex is a simple, hand-operated 
moving picture device, which enables 
you to see, right before your eyes, every 
movement of my hands at the key- 
board. You actually see the fingers 
move. Instead of having to reproduce 
your teacher’s finger movements from 
MEMORY—which cannot be always 
accurate—you have the correct models 
before you during every minute of prac- 
tice. The COLOROTONE and QUINN- 
DEX save you months and years of 
wasted effort. They can be obtained 
only from me, and there is nothing else, 
anywhere, even remotely like them. 


Marcus Lucius Quinn Conservatory of Music 
Studio AK, 598 Columbia Road, BOSTON, 25, MASS. 
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Brings the New Hartman?7-Piece 
Solid Construction Living Room Suite 


If oe don’t find this splendid suite just what you want, return it 
we will refund the $1 and pay freight both ways. If: you keep 


it, pay balance, only 
[ Full Year to Pay | s2:%y-sv0 
rocker, largearm clair, Stheaey tonite, sewing 


rocker deck or side a tabourette and book ends. Genuine Mission, ri h 
brown finish im chewing the beauty of the grain of the wood. 


Ornamented with richly embossed carved de- 
oO i a pe on panels of chairs, rockers and table, 
chair and rock ate A hry panty | a ae 
ener and uph V-  - imitation S in, strong. leather. | a — 


1d_uphols pan .. a am 
Most comf. le, lasting and beautiful. Large arm chair an ra) ARTM AN py ted & 


Foeker sta a th over all from @oor, are 25 & in. wie / 
over all ai Other ‘rocker and 
have seats 17x16}4in. Handsome ndsome table is 24x 36in. an 3913 Wentworth Ave. Dept. 2930 
find $1. Send the7-Piece Living Reon, Suite 











1634 24x36in. and tabourette 
about 12in.wide, 17in. high. Book en: eatern N.Y state ont wa t for large C——. a Enclosed 
from Jat TT central Indiana or western "Shipping weigh ightabout 140 140 No. 1l0BBMA8 k teed not ** 
TIOBBMAG. Price $36.05 Pan down.’’ Iam to have 90 dare’ (— Tf not satsbed 


pages— co ny / will shi A yt y $1 
Bargain Catalog © this LA book —it will save t esen fe it 5 Neen pay Foe 00 —~ 
you many dollars. Filled from cover to with stunning bar- i mon' Until the price $88.85 
room 5 on eres = 
cream separa- 
tore ffundreas of of articles es to select from coe toot The wonderful tersain Name. 
catalog FRE! card or letter brings 


HARTMAN i 


Copyrighted 1920 by Hartman's. 
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Home Study 
Business Courses 


Do you want an important, high-salaried 
position? You can have one if you can do 
the work. LaSalle experts will show you 
how, guide you step by step to success and 
help solve your personal business problems. 
Our plan enables you to train during spare 
hours without interference with your pres- 
entduties. Give us your name and address 
and mark with an “X"’ below the kind of 
position you want to fill. We will mail 
catalog and full particulars regarding our 
low cost monthly payment plan. Also our 
valuable book for ambitious men, “Ten 
Years’ Promotion In One”. Tear out and 
mail this advertisement today. No obliga- 
tion to you. Let us prove to you how this 
step has helped thousands of ambitious men 

real success. 


an me my ACCOUNTANCY: 
Gertited Pu for  sonmeens as Auditors, Comptrollers, 
Cost 





CaBusiness ADMINISTRATION: 
qraining for Official, agerial, Sales and 
e Positions. 
peso) MANAGEMENT — FOREIGN AND 
DOMESTIC: , Training for positions as Railroad 
and I I Traffic s, etc. 





Oe: 
Training for Bar; LL.B. Degree. 
eC AL LAW: 
Reading, Reference and Consultation Service for 
Business Men. 
PRODUCTION EFFICIENCY: preiaing for 
Production Managers, Department Heads, and all 
thoaedasitingtraleiuginthetetactersefeticioney, 
Cas LETTER WRITING: 
Zrelaing for p as Cor dents, Mail 
and alle ive letter-writing 








p Ra 

ML matey AND FINANCE: 
Training for executive positions in Banks and 
Financial Institutions. 
BUSINESS ENGLISH: 
Training for B pond and Copy 
Writers. 





COMMERCIAL SPANISH: 

Crraining ¢ for positions as Foreign Correspondent 

ish-speaking countries. 

exter RT BOOKKEEPING. 
Training for position of Head Bookkeeper. 

Cine ve PUBLIC SPEAKING: 
Training in the art of forceful,effective speech for 
Ministers 9 Fraternal Leaders, Poli- 
ow Clubmen, ete 

os P.A. COACHING FOR ADVANCED AC- 
COUNTANTS: Prepares for State Board and 
Institute Examinat: 


alle Extension University 


The Largest usesees 2 Training Institution 
Dept. 1165-R 






Chicago, INinois 


~“ {Present Position) ~~ 





eC ee eee 
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[Address] 
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GUARANTEED 
Send No Money 
cvermace! Sensational ae 
‘ail competition 
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MoRTOR TIRE & RUBBER CO. 
Michigan Ave., Dept. 489 Chicago. I, 














Don’t Wear a Truss 


BROOKS" APPLIANCE, 
the modern scientific 
invention, the wonderful 
new discovery that re- 
lieves rupture will be 
sent on trial. No ob- 
noxious springs or pads. 
Has automatic Air 
Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts 
ogether as you would a 
broken limb. No salves. 
por pare. cheap. 


s hae it. 
Protected A U. S. pat- 
ents. Catalogue and ‘meas- 
ure blanks mailed free. Send 
name ang address today. 


Brooks Appliance Cory 212 D State St., Marshall, Mich. 














PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 
Removes Dandruff—Stops Hair Falling 
Restores Color and 
Bonnie | to Gray and Faded Hair 
60e and $1.00 at druggists. 
4 Hiscox Chem. Wks. Patchogue, N. Y. 
nine ERCORN Removes Corns, Callouses, ete., 
stops all pains, ensures comfort 
to the feet, makes walking easy. 15 cents by mail or at 
Druggists. Hiscox Chemical Works, lc tait N. ¥. 























After 40? 


We have an interesting, pleasingly written little book 
which contains educative matter ime interest to 
those nearing or t the middle of life. It is a book 
concerning health and vigor, and a simple drugless 
treatment that cannot interfere with daily work or 
even your doctor’ s care. It has saved | suffer- 
ing, and has d d by 
hundreds of ee, chiro actors, osteopaths, 
physical culturists, used by intelligent laymen all over 

e world. The book is free. Just say: “Send me 


“PROSTATOLOGY” 














Not a book a fecti but 
valuable to F ory —_ bladder weeks, de- 
clining nerves, or those an op 
Address 


ELECTROTHERMAL CO. 
33-B, Homan Building, Steubenville, Ohio 
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NATIONAL | 
BISCUIT 


= COMPANY 
~ ? 7 a cm 


ey-1 7 Welele), ae 


Uneepa Biscuir— 
the world’s best soda 
cracker. 


Lorna Doone—bet- 
ter than any other 
shortbread you ever 
tasted. 


N. B. C. Granam 
Crackers—food for 
enjoyment and 
strength. 


wa) 


PremMium Sopa 
Crackers — mealy, 
mildly salt, conve- 
nient in size 


Zu Zu GinGER SNAPS 
—spicy andsnappy— 


% 





Offerings From 

Cracker Land 
HE yield of earth’s 
riches offers no greater 
boon to mankind thanthe 
host of National Biscuit 
Company products, baked 
for the enjoyment and 
nourishment of young 

and old. 

Tohaveon hand aready 
supply of these whole- 
some mealtime aids is to 
be bountifully prepared. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


the children’s favor- 
ites. 


Royar Luncu—ten- 
derandslightly sweet, 
excellent with jams 
and jellies, 
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AWife Too Many 


Into the hotel lobby walked a beautiful ny 
and a distinguished man. Little indeed did the gay 
and gallant crowd know that around these heads 
there flew stories of terror—of murder—and trea- 
son. That on their entrance, half a dozen detec- 
tives sprang up from different parts of the place. 

Because of them the lights of the War Depart- 
ment in Washington blazed far into the night. 
With their fate. was wound the tragedy of a 
broken marriage, of a fortune lost, of a nation be- 
trayed. 

It is a wonderful story with kind 


the of mys- 


tery that you will sit up nights trying to fathom. 
fashioned 


It is just one of 
master of mystery 


CRAIG 


The American Sherlock Holmes ji 


the stories by that 






The American Conan Doyle 

He is the detective genius of our age 
—seience that stands for this age 
tery and romance of detective 


He has taken science 
and allied it to the mys- 
fiction. Even to the smallest 
detail, every bit of the plot is worked out gci- 
entifically. For nearly ten years, America has 
been watching his Craig Kennedy—marvelling at 
the strange, new, startling things that detective 
hero would urfold. Such plots—such suspense— 
with real vivid people moving through the mael- 


strom of life! 
POE 


FREE 0 Veitines 


To eee who send the coupon promptly, we will 
give FREE a set of Edgar Allan Poe’s works in 10 
volumes. 

When the 
one of the 
time, 
















police of New York failed to solve 
most fearful murder mysteries- of the 
Edgar Allan Poe—far off in Paris—found 


the solution 

The story is in these volumes. 

In England, France, Edgar Allan Poe is 
held to be the greatest writer that America has 
produced. To them he is the great American 


classic. 
This is a wonderful combination. 
of the greatest writers of mystery 
detective stories. You can get the 
remarkably price and the Poe 
short time 


Here are two 
and scientific 
Reeve at a 
low FREE for a 
only. 


Cu oh thir 
25 mika today 


HARPER & BROTHERS (Established -g-4 
| HARPER. & BRC BROTHERS, 3 32 Fran Se Square, WY. 4 


Send me, all charges 
volumes. 





| will return both sets within 10 dave at your expense. Other- 
ye I we send you $3,560 within five days and $3. 00 a month 
1 for 12 mo 


Name 





Address 
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ACTUAL REPORTS 


of Secret Service 


DETECTIVE 


Do you want to know exactly how the mcdern Se 
Service and Finger Print Expert solves the mysteries of 
ay? Would you like to know the INSIDF facts 
REAL cases? Then write at once and we will send y 
FREE, actual reports made for the greatest Detecti 

Agency in the U 


Be a Finger Print Expert 


Many experts needed at big pay. This is your oppor. 
tunity. t these thrilling reports, study them, and 
LEARN AT HOME how to make a success in this 
fascinating profession. Reports and big book on Finger 
Print Science sent FREE. Write NOW. 

UNIVERSITY OF APPLIED SCIENCE, Desk 1828 
1920 Sunnyside Avenue, Chicago, IL 


Sire Enjoy Valuable Soci 
advantages. Entertain friends and fi 
iy, Develop a beautiful voice 
WITH 0 


ME—you can. Complete satisfa’ 
nteed. 


























guaran nless your voice 
velops, under our training, fi 
in its beauty and power 

be the judge), there will 


NO CHARGE FOR TUITION! 


No noisy seale running, and no previous train- 
ing required. Mr. Eugen Feuchtinger, A. M., 
the famous director, will train meg personally, 
by mail, and we guarantee. under his wonder- 
ful guidance, ou will quickly develop a 
trained and cultured voice of rare auty. 
Grasp this great opportunity. Bla tod: 
for big explanatory book—sent FREE 


PERFECT VOICE INSTITUTE, Studio 1858 
1922 Sunnyside Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


ay 

















BOUND VOLUMES of SmitH’s Macs 
ZINE now ready. PRICE, $3.00 per volume. 
Address Subscription Department, STREET & 
SMITH CORPORATION, 179-89 Seventh 
Avenue, New York. 


CUT YOUR 
OWN HAIR 


WELL GROOMED MEN 
CHOOSE THEIR OWN 
TIME, PLACE AND 
STYLE—CUT THEIR 
OWN HAIR WITH A 


COWAN 


Master Barber 


HAIR CUTTER 
Simple as A BC feeowrn 


through your hair. Done in afew minutes. Time saved 
—lots of money too, at the price for hair cuts nowadays. 
You ought to see some of the letters we get from people 
whe said it “couldn’t be done’ and are now convinced 
that it can be done. 














You simply run 


Write for particulars and prices of this great 
ene in use three years by over 10,000 
and mothers. Satisfaction 


s 
Unnsentied or Money refund 
Agents and Dealers Wanted 


Cowan Hair-Cutter Co. 
Dept. 901 Kansas City. Mo. 
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$15 a Week $18°° 4 Week m 24022 a Week $10022 a Week 


He was putting in long hours at monotonous unskilled work. His small pay 
scarcely lasted from one week to the next. Pleasures were few and far between and 
he couldn’t save a cent. 


He was down—but he wouldn’t stay there! He saw other men promoted, and he made up 
his mind that what they could do he could do. Then he found the reason they were promoted 


was because they had special training—an.expert knowledge of some one line. So he made up 
rBhis mind that he would get that kind of training. 


He marked and mailed to Scranton a coupon like the one below. That was his first step upward. 
Itbrought him just the information he was looking for. He found he could get the training he needed 
tight at home in the hours after supper. From that time on he spent part of his spare time studying. 


The first reward was not long in coming—an increase in salary. Then came another. Then 
he was made Foreman. Now he is Superintendent with an moons that means independence 
and all the comforts and pleasures that make life Cian <> cove en =» VERN OOS RNIN: oe ee Ser seer 


worth living. ERNATIONAL AL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Explain, w: — = ting me, how I can qualify “tor the posi- 
tion, or in the sub: ject’ before ” which I mark X. 
BLecrntnas, ENGINEER SALESMANSHIP 

lec Writes and Railways ADVERTISING 
Electric Wiri Window Trimmer 
Telegraph a Show Card Writer 
Telephone Work Sign Painter 
MEOWANIOAL ENGINEER Railroad Trainman 
Mechanical Draftsman ILLUSTRATING 
Machine Shop Practice Cartooning 
Ly vateey 4 = ae 


sone S perating 
ovis E GINEER BOOKKEEPER” 

rveying and Ma: ng Steno: Fomnes and Typist 
MINE FOREMAN OR ENGINEER Cert. blic Accountant 
STATIONARY ENGINEER TRAFFIC ‘MANAGE R 
ine nee: 


It just shows what a man with ambition can 
do. And this man is only one out of hundreds of 
thousands who have climbed the same steps to 
success with the help of the International Cor- 
trespondence Schools. 


What about you? 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
Are you satisfied merely to hang on where you | 
ure or would you, too, like to have a real job and | 
teal money? It’s entirely uptoyou. You don’thave | 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


nae 





D ENGLISH 
Common School Subjecte 
Mathematics 

itructural Engineer CIVIL SERVICE 
PLUMBING AND HEATING \Railway Mail Clerk 
Sheet Metal Worker AUTOMOBILE OPERATING 
Textile a or Supt. 


Auto Saran 
CHEMIS AGRIOULTUR: | Freneb 
Navigation Poultry Raising Italien 


to stay down. You can climb to the position you 
want in the work you like best. Yes, youcan! The 
IC. S. is ready and anxious to come to you, 
wherever you are, with the very help you need. 

Surely when you have an opportunity that means so 
much, you can’t afford to let another priceless hour pass 
without at least finding out about it. And the way to 


do that is easy—without cost, without obligating your- 
wif in any way, mark and mail this coupon, 
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Agents and Help Wanted Patents and Lawyers Short Stories and Photoplays 
GOVERNMENT POSITIONS are desir- INVENTORS desiring to secure patents WRITE NEWS ITEMS and 
able. Let our expert former Government | should write for our guide-book “‘How To | Stories for pay in spare time. oom 
Examiner prepare you. Write today for free | Get Your Patent. Send sketch or de- | right Book and plans free. Press Re 
bookiet giving full information. Patterson —— fee ost, one r. ~~ wane porting Syndicate (406), St. Louis. Mo 
Civil Service School, Box Y, Rochester, N. ae, — o., Dept. 412, Washi- WRITE PHOTOPLAYS: $25—$300 pall 
¢ NE N ou ee = oe = any one for suitable ideas. Experience mp. 
ll? , OCR GAseLinn + al b kad PATENTS. Write for Evidence of Con- | necessary; complete outline Free. Producey 
for four years to prove it. Secure ex- | ception Blank and free guide book. Send } Jeague. 439 St. Louis. 
clusive rights for your county. *‘Carbon- coimiat at wits he Rg i ong Highest PHOTOPLAYS wanted. Big prices paid 
void,”" Box ‘‘2.”" Bradley Beach. N. J. references. Prompt Attention. Reason- | Great demand. - We show. you how. Ge 
WE START YOU IN BUSINESS, fur- | able rms. Victor J. Evans & Co., 767 pgs Rex Publishers, Box 175}- 
nishing everything; men and women $30 to Ninth, Washington, D. C. = Chicago. 
$100 weekly operating our ‘‘Specialty Candy PATENTS. Highest references. Rates $50—$100 weekly writing Moving Picture 
Factories” anywhere. Booklet free. Rags- | reasonable. Best results. Promptness as- | Plays. Get free book; valuable inform. 
dale Co., Box 98, East Orange. N. J. sured. Booklet free. Watson E. Coleman, | ton prize offer. Photo, Playwright Co- 
BE A DETEC TIVE, Excellent oppor- | Patent Lawyer, 624 F Street, Washington, | lege. Box 278, X Y 21, Chica 
tunity, good pay, trav c. 7.| 2: FREE to writers—A wonderful little boo 
Ludwig, 436 Westover pul. Kansas STENT. Trademark, Copyright—fore- | °f money-making hints, suggestions, ideas; 
ity. Mo. 





MEN—Age 17 to 55. Experience unneces- 
sary. Travel; make secret investigations, re- 
ports. Salaries; expenses. American For- 
eign Detective Agency, 114. St. Louis. 


© YOU WANT TO EARN $2,000 to 
$5,000 a year? You can do it easily. See 
Advertisement Anderson Steam Vulcanizer 
in this issue. 


AGENTS—$40-$100 week. Free samples. 
Gold Sign Letters any one can put on store 
windows. Liberal offer to general agents. 
seetasie Letter Co., 431 T. N. Clark, Chi- 
cago, 











SALESMAN—CITY OR TRAVELING. 
Experience unnecessary. Send for list of 
lines and full particulars. Prepare in spare 
time to earn the big salaries—$2,500 to 
$10, 000 a 


year. Employment services ren- 
dered Members. National Salesmen’s 
eee Association, Dept. 107, Chicago, 





$10.00 WORTH of finest toilet soaps 
fumes, toilet waters, spices, etc. 
free to agents on our refund plan 
sian Co., Dept. 427, St. Louis. Mo 


AGENTS—Large manufacturer 
agents to sell hosiery, underwear, shirts, 
dresses, skirts, waists, shoes. clothing, etc 
Write for free samples. Madison Mills, 503 
Broadway, New York. 

NEW DISCOVERY! Big steady income. 
Spare time. No canvassing or mail order. 
Ferber Company, 296 Broadway, New York. 

TIRE AGENTS. Exclusive representatives 
to use a sell the new Mellinger Extra- 
Ply Tire: (No_seconds.) Guarantee Bond 


per- 
absolutely 
Lacas- 





wants 








8,000 Miles Wholesale Prices. Sample 
sections furnished. Mellinger Tire Co., 976 
Oak, Kansas City, Missouri. 








AGENTS 200% PROFIT. Wonderful lit- 
tle article. Something new; sells like wild- 
fire. Carry right in pocket. Write at once 


for free sample. Albert Mills, Mgr., 2348 











most word free. Long experience as patent 
solicitor. Prompt advice, charges very rea- 
sonable. Correspondence __ solicited. Re- 
sults procured. Metzger, Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS promptly procured. Moderate 





Fees. Best References. Send Sketch or 
Model. George P. Kimmel, Master of 
Patent Law, 18-L Loan & Trust Bidg., 


Washington, D. C. 
IDEA EXCHANGE, Magazine especially 

for Amateur Inventors and Authors. Trial 

Three months 25c. Brookings, So. Dak. 








Mail Order Business 


1 MADE $25,000 with small Mail Order 
Business. Sample article 25c. Free Booklet. 
Stamp. Alss Scott, Cohoes, N. Y. 








Business Opportunities 


the A B C of successful Story and Moy 
writing. Absolutely Free. Just addrey 
Authors’ Press, Dept. 89, Auburn, N.  ¥ 


FREE BOOKLET containing helpful sug. sug: 
gestions on writing and selling photoplays, 
stories, poems, songs. Atlas Pub. Co., 3% 
Cincinnati, Qhio. 














Personal 


DO YOU WISH TO KNOW whether yu 
are to gain success, win friends, be ha 
or the reverse? Scientific, convincing 
formation. Wonderful results claimed hy 
patrons. ‘‘Key to Success’’ and personality 
sketch for 10 cents and aa ae 
son-Heywood Co., Dept. 300, 
Bidg., San Francisco. 


CLASSY girl 
sixteen $1; 





om 
Chronicle 





pictures—2 beauties 2% 
refunded if dissatisfied . 





THE BANK PAYS you 4%. Would you 
be interested in 18% nkers Finance 
Co., 802-4 Vestern Indemnity Bldg., Dal- 
las, Texas. 








Songs, Poems, etc. 


WRITE the Words for a Song. We 
write music and guarantee to secure pul'- 
lication. Submit poems on any subject 
Broadway Studios, 159C Fitzgerald Build- 
ing, New York. 








WRITE words for a song. We write 





music, guarantee publisher’s acceptance. 
Submit ms on patriotism, love or any 
subject. Chester Music Co., 920 S. Mich!- 
gan Av., Room 323, Chicago. 
HARDING'S (Established sixty years) 
prints, publishes, composes and arranges 
music for authors. Catalogs and music 
free for stamp. Frank Harding, Music 
Printer, 228 East 22d St., New York 





SONG-WRITERS’ GUIDE SENT FREE! 














D ins valuable i e 
American Bldg., Cincinnati, O ng gar ore gg ge ad 8 

SOMETHING NEW! Every Household } Will furnish music, copyright and facilitate 
Buys! Year round profitable quick sellers: | Publication or sale. Knickerbocker Studios, 
five reliable formulas $1.00 Dept. 42, 301 Gaiety Bldg., New York 
Martinek, 405 Lexington Avenue, N. Y. C.. HAVE YOU SONG POEMS? I have 

MEN, get into the wonderful tailoring best proposition. Ray Hibbeler, D102, 4040 
agency business, big profits taking orders | Dickens Ave.. Chicago. 
and your own clothes free. We furnish YOU Write the Words for a Song. We'll 
fine sample outfit and everything free. No | compose the music free and publish same. 
experience needed. Write to-day Banner Send Song-Poem to-day. B. Lenox Co., 271 
Tailoring Co., Dept. 599, Chicago W. 125th St., New York. 

DETECTIVES EARN BIG MONEY. WRITE A SONG POEM, Love, Mother, 
Travel. Great Demand. Fascinating wor’. Home, Comic or any subject. I compose 
Experience unnecessary. Particulars free music and guarantee publication. Send 

yrite. American Detective System, 1968 | words to-day. Edward Trent, 625 Reaper 
Broadway, N. Y. Block, Chicago. 

WANTED—Picture-play writers. Big pay 


Experience unnecessary; 
write and sell plays. Prepaid $1.00. soacees 
Studios. 856 Carpenter Ave.. Oak Park, I! 

RAILWAY TRAFFIC INSPECTORS earn 
from $110 to $200 per month and expenses. 
Travel if desired. Unlimited advancement. 
No age limit. We train you. Positions fur- 
nished under guarantee. Write for Booklet 
CM 28, Standard Business Training Insti- 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


best course how to 





tute, 





For the Home 


SAVE COAL! 
proof, weathe 
Folls 50c, 75 
paid. 
Ave., N 





Keep out Cold! 


Use_water- 
~y' 


weatherstrips, 12 foot 
2.00. Sample 10c¢ pre- 
we ¢ 48, * Martinek, 405 Lexington 





Vaudeville 


GET ON THE STAGE. I tell you how! 
Send stamp for instructive Stage Book and 
particulars. La Delle, Box 557, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

















leaf, St. Louis, Mo. 

ASTROLOGY—STARS TELL LIFES 
story. Send birth date and dime for tris 
reading. Eddy, 4307 Jefferson, Kansas City 
Missouri, Apartment 7 reves 

INCREASE YOUR SALARY, Will Power 
memory and _self- — ae » studying 
Wilkins Mentality Co’ dollar 
postpaid. Wilkins, 763 Teg Montreal 
Canada. 

Miscellaneous 
WANTED EVERYWHERE—MEN to ts 





come finger print and identification experts 








big demand, fascinating work; we test 
you how. Address Dept. S. for facts. Fed- 
eral Finger Print Institute; Kansas Cit 
Missouri. a 

PLASTER PORTRAITS of ‘‘Nazimov" 
$1.00. Other stars. Edw. McCauley, # 
Butler St., New Haven, Conn 








5 M ASTER "KEY 8 $1. 00.- Opens hundrl 
of different locks. Used by locksmiths 
janitors and detectives. convenient 
and necessity. Replaces hundreds of keys 
Master Key Company, 3 Manhattan Bldg 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


“~MEN-—BOYS WANTED. 





Railway Mal 





Clerks, $135 month Write immediate’ 
Franklin Institute, Dept. C Roc hestet, 
N. Y¥. 

PHOTO ENLARGEMENTS. Our beaw 





ful bromide enlargements from your own 
dak negatives ere offered for a limited tim 





at 3 for $1.00. Size 8x10 Send you 
negatives at once with money order. Tb 
Camera Shop, Concord, N. H 





SHORTHAND. Best practical system. 


I. Shorthand, learn in 5 hours: speed wit 

easy practice. roof le brochure fre 
King Institute, EA-26, Station F, Ne 
for’ 


ST-STU-T-T-TERING And _ Stammerit 
Cured 4 Tome. Instructive booklet fre 
Walter McDonnell, 80 Potomac Bank Bulk 
ing, Washington, D. C. 






Zh 








Wanted to Buy 


IT’S LIKE FINDING MONEY when you 
mail us false teeth (with or without gold 
fillings), or broken jewelry, diamonds, 
watches, old gold, silver, platinum, magneto 
points, or silver ores and nuggets 
War Bonds and Stamps. Highest prices 
paid. Cash by return mail. Goods _re- 
turned in 10 days if you’re not satisfied. 

he Ohio Smelting & Refining Co., 253 
Lennox Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 





Please mention this magazine when answering 








VENTRILOQUISM Taught Almost Am 
one at Home. Small cost. Send today 
cent stamp for particulars and proof. | 
A. Smith, Room 685, 801 Bigelow § 
Peoria, Ill. 


THE PERFECTION EXTENSION 
for any person with one short limb. 
more unsightly cork soles, iron, ete. needs 
Worn with ready-made shee. Shipped . 
trial. Write for booklet. U. Lotz | 
E. 28th St., N. Y¥. 
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ADVERTISING SECTION __ 


Aspirin 


Take Tablets without Fear if you see the ‘‘Bayer Cross’’ 


For Headache 
Pain, Colds 
Neuralgia 
Toothache 
Earache 
Lurnbago 
Rheumatism 








Insist upon a 
““Bayer package,” 
which contains 
safe, proper 
Directions. 
Proved safe by 
millions. 


**Bayer’’ introduced Aspirin to physicians 20 years ago. 


Handy tin boxes of 12 tablets cost but a few cents—Larger packages. 
Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid 


FREE another 


Just te advertise our famous Bewslien: im 


Samende- thes sates’ orld | 
has ever known. We will absolute! | 
free this 14k gold f. ring, set with a 1-2! 

Hewalian im. Somond— ul é box | 
Stage 


Charges to cover" “sivertising: 
handling, etc. "ats can bolas ast 

diamond return and money wefesded, “sn | 
10,000 given away. Send wo mones. Answer 
quick. Send size of finger 


KRAUTH & REED, Dept.412 | 


MASONIC TEMPLE CHICAGO 








Auto and Tractor Mechanic 
apn to oo Meath 


the yjncinedt 
Learn to be 





| 


GET | BIG BUSH OFFER 
distributors but . 









County antee. 
four and De Loxe six. Don’twait. Write todayt 
BUSH MOTOR CO., Chicago, titinois, Dept. !’180 Bush Temple 














Your Chance to Make Big Profits inVulcanizing 


Here is your chance to get into a highly profitable business 
which will make you independent. High class vulcanizers 
in demand everywhere. 
Many of our graduates make 
$3,000 a year and over. 

We make the Anderson 
steam vulcanizer and Ander- 
son retreader and teach you 
the famous Anderson Meth 
of Vulcanizing. Our stu- 
dents make because 
they can do superior work 
with the Anderson machine 
and method and do it at 
one-tenth the cost required 
by all other  vyulcanizers. 
Highly satisfied customers 
and large protits mean a 
paying business. Not only 
are we able to convince you 
of this, but we invite you to 


th: 
We have installed Ander- 
son sci vuleanizing in 
30 states for teaciung the Anderson method of vulcanizing 
The course requires 5 to 10 days and costs $36. If you 
buy an Anderson vulcanizer we return your $3. and pay 
you % per day expense money while learning. 

Our reputation is valuable. We expect Anderson yulcanizers 
to do work which will outlast the rest of the tire. We 
expect Anderson students to apensee ina puainaee, way. Their 
success is our success. Therefore we do not selian Anderson 
canizer to anyone who has no’ a vescived © ur course of instructions. 

Don’t miss this opportunity. Write today for full partic- 
ulars ye address of Anderson school nearest to you. 

38 wih Hy oa STEAM yueax IZER CO. 
ams ndiana Ind., U. . 
dg _ ee U.S. A. 
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ATM IT rete Oe LP Mii 
Witeg ts ¥ J 


DIAMONDS Kiet WATCHES 
ON CREDIT &\@0@ @ ON CREDIT 
E Send for Free Catalog ‘ 


Whatever you select will be sent prepaid 
by us. You see and examine 
artici e right in your own hands. 
What could please a loved one more, or 
so well express your regard, as a beauti- 
ful Diamond Ring, La Valliere, Bar Pin, 
Brooch, Ear Screws, Wrist Watch, or a 
phe cntdgs s pny Fl monne in, Diomentou ~ 4 

o! or over, em or ligne’ ing, solid go atch, 
Credit Terms ¢: one-fifth down, balance in ete, Send for free Catalog today. 
eight a aggee ds accepted. 


cies LOFTIS BROS. & oa, National Credit Jewelers omer JOR watt 



















Our large illustrated Catalog is your 
5 shopping guide to unusual bargains in 
= handsome, worth-while gifts on credit. 
4 There is something appropriatefor every- 
E one. Select as many articles as you wish 
and have all charged in one account. 


















































“They WORK 
while you sleep” 


—- A lu 
oats 
To allay coughs, to soothe 
sore, irritated throats and | 
annoying colds,depend upon 


Piso’s. Its prompt use pro- 
tects you by keeping little 
ills from becoming great. 
Buy Piso’s today—have it in 
the house ready for instant 
aid. It contains no opiate— 
it is good for young and old. 


35cat your druggist’s 


PISO'S Bea 


Women and Children, 
(@) Ss s 


Bett En lish Mee For You! 
Free Book yo Easy (0) Play | nf ng No rules = io, No hard study. 


Grammar, Spelling, Punctuation, Conversation, Letter Write 


























ing, Vocabulary Building, taught in 15 minutes a day— 
at home. Self Correcting feature makes it fascinating as @ 

‘ 0 - A game. System patented by Sherwin Cody, world famous 
teacher of practical English. Good English helps you in _busi- 


ness and social life. Poor English causes you untold harm. 
Write today for Free Book ‘‘How to Write and Speak Mas- 


terly English.” 
Address SHERWIN CODY Steet OF ENGLISH 
3910 News Building Rochester, New York 














 [Caticura Soap 
Bcerducbie your’ pa sha pose. -—The Safety Razor— 
ee | |Shaving Soap 
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SALYTE, the 

new heating 
invention, makes every gas- 
jet a furnace for chilly 
weather heating. Noshov- 
eling. . bills. Amere 
twist of the wrist! 

New in principle, beauti- 
fully designed, safe, extra- 
ordinarily durable—U; 
the heating marvel! 

Intwostyles:for heatingonlyor, 
with the new and exclusive 7 gael 
mantle, for heating and ligh 2 

ith the mantle, for $528 
‘ heating and light $i is 
For heating ating only. $i. 
Order from your Geater 


‘High School 
Course in 


- Two Years! 
150131" Stew PARK ie You Want to Earn Big Money! 


And you will not be satisfied uniess you earn stead: 
motion, But are you prepared for the job ahead ‘of you? you? 
Do you measure up to the standard that insures success? 
Fora more responsible position a fairly education is 
necessary. To write a sensible business letter, to prepare 


estimates, to figure cost and to compute interest, yo 
CRED] IT must have a certain amount of preparation. All this you 
must be able to do before you will earn promotion, 
om 


AL L Many business houses hire no men whose general know- 
ledge is not equal to a high school course. Why? Because 


: big business refuses to burden itself with men who are 
> . . Elgin, Waltham, Howard, Illinois barred from promotion by the lack of elementary education. 
P te ° o,° 
2 \ Or on b0 dave Pree Trisls Send lor Big Can You Qualify for a Better Position 
We have a plan whereby you can. Wecan give you acom- 
plete nat simplified igh “yom cones imniwo ease, actica 
pages monds, . ou all the essentials that form the foundation of practic 
. A... vines, jewelry, wp-te-dnbe — usiness. It will prepare you to hold your own where 
S \ signs. Buythe by: es jav.vou eel ngver competition is keen and exacting. Do not doubt your abili- 
DEALS 5 UARE miss the money, Get posted, write today, ty. but make up your mind to it and you will soon have 
r 0 ALFRED WARE CO., Dept.291 St.Louis, Me. || requirements that will bring you success and big 
money. YOU CAN DOIT. 
Let us show you how to get on the road to success. It will 


not cost youa single working hour. We are so sure of be- 
SEXU KNOWLEDGE- ing able to help you that we will cheerfully return to you, 
at the end of ten lessons, every cent you sent us if you are he ab- 


rect rom Up, Toke no 


JLROBIN ESONS Inc: 


Ws GE oe RS 


























320 PAGES, ILLUSTRATED, CLOTH coluelyetined. “What fairer = 
By Winfield Scott Hall, M.D., Ph.D. American School of Correspondence 
SEX FACTS MADE PLAIN||L .. 228). = oo ee 
What man and 
E — — a . | American School of Correspondence, | 
What every young husband and Dept. H74 Chicago, Iil. 
= very young wife should know | Explain how I can qualify for positions checked. 4 
Mailed in What every parent should know | | Po eras Sere Lawyer. ‘ 

















plain wrapper. Table contents and commendations on request. eins $5,000 to $15,000 $5,000 to 018, 000 5 
thn tee Building Contractor. | ....... Mechanical mm 
AMERICAN PUB. CO., 1184 Bidg., P "000 to $10,000 my are $400 to £0 $10,000 4 
A bile Engineer. | ...... p Superintenden 
| 34,000, to $10,000 $3,000 to $7,000 
econ Automobile Repairman. ......mployment Manager. 





£ t Ui ] prep $2,500 to 4,000 es . $4,000 to $10,000 § 
eeceee! neer. ccceee eam ning er. 

Seucl vil Engine 900 to 615,000 £2,000 to $4,000 § 

1 eooned Structural Engineer. —— _|_....... Foreman’s Course, 
Ahiew Suit i a3 000 t0 $10,000 Photoplay wien 780m 

weaned iness Man ses ‘op riter. 
| - $5,000 io $15,000 $2,000 to $10,000 J 

Made 
















eevee! fi blic A tant ores Sani E 
- guveble atep ‘sescioes a $7,000 to $15, 000 pretanh 2,000 000 to #6,000 
Pertoct fit fi = Spaeet and tailoring,f | §“"" ee i 60 e700 | . o— a; 500 to $5,000 § 
me. ineer. 
eoceed Draftsman — Be goo ‘elegraph eT 96,000 
sss ectrical Engineer. «High School Graduate. 
] oun $4, ane $10,000 Fire! In swe t years. i 
I eT ‘none year. | ~ $3,000 to $10,000 § 
ame. Address || 
today SOR aD a a a OE UD Uh a an ae a 
PARK TAILORING COMPANY 
Dept 245 Chicago, 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 
Play the Hawaiian Guitar 


Just Like the Hawaiians! | 


Our method of teaching is so simple, plain and easy 
that you begin on a piece with your first lesson. 
In half an hour you can play it! We have reduced 
the necessary motions you learn to 
only four—and you acquire these 
in a,few minutes, Then it is only 
a matter of practice to acquire the 
weird, fascinating tremolos, stacca- 
tos, slurs, and other effects that 
make this instrument so delightful, 








eee UREN te es 


= 
4 








The Hawaiian Guitar plays 
any kind of music, both the 
melody and the accompani- 
ment. Your tuition fee in- 
cludes a beautiful Hawaiian 
Guitar, all the necessary 
picks and steel bar and 52 4@ 
complete lessons and pieces of @ 
music. 








Bud Cigarettes 


Plain or Cork Tip. Made of $e- 
lected Pure Turkish Tobacco, with. a 
distinctive blend which is appreciated 
by smokers of discrimination and 
taste. 100 Bud Cigarettes securely 
packed in Mahogany Wood Boxes. 
Send us $2.00 for a box of 100. Sent 
postpaid to any address. The Bud 
= Cigarette Company, 2 Rector Street, 
= New York City. ¥ 


Ee eum 


Send Coupon NOW 
. Get Full Particulars 'FREE 





First Hawaiian Conservatory of Music, Inc. 
233 Broadway NEW YORK 


I am interested in the HAWAIIAN GUITAR. Please send com- 
plete information, special price offer, ete., ete. 

















| 





B At Home Quickly and te 


Interesting and attractive positions— 
either at sea or on land— with sub- 
stantial salaries, for men and women 
trained as Wireless Operators. 
i\Salaries start 2 ed & month 
lus Board, Lodging, an undry, 
“which means & total of $200 or 
more a month. One a our recent 
\ graduates is getting $6,000 a year. 
at Spe © or a bis open * 
us e ‘ou 
WIRELESS INSTRUM 
EREE. TO EVERY 
DENT. Write for this FREE 
booklet, full of valuable in- 
formation. 


NATIONAL RADIO INSTITUTE 


Send Us Your Name and We’Ii 
Send You a Lachnite | 


send Just “Se 
Ded: ring on 10 day s free trial. 
hen it comes meres 
| wear ome ring for 10 full ars. 


| 
| 
| 





Write Today *s Send nd roar game now. ene he which of these 9 
Be sure to send your fin; oo : 








Better | Light at 7 
75 of the Qld Cost. 


A mantle of pre-war guality, 
* the pre-war price! 

antles are un- 
fre 2akable and, because oftheir | 















extreme brilliance, 1-3 less gas 

will flood your rooms with light 

$ SAR ty ti a 

re on iJ ae ne ve~— 
: fas ree Pei angular ox —~201 YOU CAN MAKE CIGARETTES LIKE THESE 
REMEMBER e Ae fo ‘Givew A Practical Novelty for Cigarette Smokers 
Usal ldatWool-e \ 
Fat Ragas, \V-LROBIN & SONS Inc TURKO CIGARETTE ROLLER 
at K a . e. | 


resge’s. 
dealers too. Or sent ‘on 
receipt of Tne Sire. 





: Manufacturer * sthe Wonderful Sent postpaid for 50 ets. Address, 
pinnae «© | Turko Roller Co., Box 38, Station H, New York City 
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joke am Geht es Xmas 
Gifts Now 


Only afew cents aday 


Jira send your name and 
perese Se os 3 128- page 
ns in 
p mae aE, and Jewelry, 
Millions of dollars worth 
jewelry from which to choose 
your Xmas gifts. Yourselection 
gent on your Simple Ny 
without a d f you 
don’t Og it the biggest 
b: ve ever seen 
send it beck at our expense. if 
you keep it you can pay at the 
rate of only a few cents @ day. 


8% Yearly Dividend 


You are guaranteed an 8% 
zeerty increase in value on all 
amon | exchanges. Also 6% 

bonus pri 


; Write Today 


for Xmas Catalog 


Send r name and address 
now, oetentee. } Xmas 


esichsen all ri-j he Lyon on Charge 
Account Plan. reat eollee- 
tion of jewelry 

Bend your name today to Dept. 90-1 








* aiden I ane, Ne w York NY. 


SAA NUUAULUASTAAACANLEAA AAAS 


I 


Clear Your Skin 


i siaeiendiienntaineinhaaiale 
OUR skin can be a. puckiy cleared 
of. Pimples, Blackheads, Acne 

Eruptions on the face or body, 

Baataed Pores and Oily or Shiny 

Skin by a new treatment called 


*‘Clear-Tone’’ 


If you have any of the above Facia] Blem- 
ishes, write for FREE Booklet, ce Clear- 
Tone Skinj’ telling how I cured myself 
after being afflicted for 15 years, and my 
offer to send a bottle of Clear-Tone on trial. 


_E.S. GIVENS j22Sciss'zutang 
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ma 


7 Gaichts and thoroughly; in our booklet 

aster Key’’ (sent on request, 

America’s greatest waltz writer an 

composer shows you how to become a 

— piano and organ player in your 

wn home, a new, simple, efficient, 

et hi Sr ly endorsed and ine expensive method. 

ee EN AL the SCIENCE cet TRICKS * 
“BAG: TIME effec’ If, 











isfied 
ond SSSOLUTE MASTER sasblinn § ous a ao 
come any difficulty and reach the “HIG T PIN- 
NACLE OF SUCCESS” send for our BOOK. 
We cannot describe here the principle of this new 
method, but ‘‘The Master Key Booklet” tells all 
about it in complete detail. No other method ever 
written, no matter what it costs, ever told so plainly 
2 the real WHY d HOW to become an expert piano player 
fitsmenie fo ie furnished free. Diplomas given. Send for *“The 
* today—NOW. 


cosm CONSERVAT! OF muUSIC 
ity 1431. Broadway eae ‘Suite 400 mand New York City 
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Crooked Spines 
Made Straight 


Thousands of 


Remarkable Cases 


_ 


Send For Our Free Book 


1 def 


PHILO BURT MFG, CO 4 
hosw] Odd Fellows Temple, Jamestown, N. Y. 


SWATH 
ROU UE 


Regulate your digestion so you cin 
eat favorite foods without fear of 


Indigestion 
Flatulence 
Gases 
Acidity 
Palpitation 
A few tablets of Pape’s Diapepsin 
correct acidity, thus regulating the 


stomach and giving almost instant 
relief. Large 60c case—drugstores. 


| ORG 
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MEASURE UP 


TO HER VISION 
OF MANHOOD 


Are You Physically Fit? 


O you look forward serenely, confidently, 
when you will wed the girl you cherish? Do you see in 
your day dreams a loving, admiring wife and sturdy 
children of your own flesh and blood and a dear little, happy 
home? 


towards the day 


This is the picture every man ought to be able some day 
to realize. But you may be one of the wretched, wrecked 
thousands, who, for one reason or another, have become dis- 
couraged and weakened so a it has made you almost 
hopeless. You hesitate to make love, lest you make a miser- 
able mess of some sweet girl's life. Life looks mighty 
gloomy to you. 

But don’t be disheartened. There is hope for even the 


frailest of humanity, young or middle-aged. 


My Hand is Held Out To You—I Want to Help You 
Strongfortism has lifted thousands 
of weak, impotent, dis- 
couraged men out of the bog of 
hopelessness and despair and 
Placed them on the broad, straight 
Toad to health, happiness 
prosperity. Strongfortism has re- 
stored the manhood they 
they had lost forever 
hem renewed vitality, ambition 
and the power to DO THINGS in 
the world 


STRONGFORTISM 
ishes Drugs 


Banis 
Strongfortism is a 
ahead of any 





"~-¥ stride 
so-called physical 
culture course or system that you 
know of. It embraces all the es- 
sentials of such systems, but is 15t 
limited to them—it goes far be- 
yond, reaching out to a variety of 


Nature’s aids, employing them to 
an advantage that brings surprising 
results to every Strongfort  fol- 
lower 

I banish all drugs and medicines 
and clumsy devices intended to re- 
lieve disease. I get results that 
are most astounding because m: 
plan is so°simple—my instruct 


so easily followed. 


ae” FREE BOOK 


” tos ay 


for your copy 
“Promotion and Conservation of 
Health, Strength and Mental 
Energy.”” {It will tell you how you 
can, without medicines or druss, 
and without the use of expensive 
apparatus build yourself up to 
perfect health by devoting a few 





minutes every day, in the privacy of 
your own room if you wish, to fol- 
lowing my easy, simple instruction 

Fill out cnupon and mail it with 


LIONEL STRONGFORT 
The Perfect Man three 2e stamps to cover pac 
and postage 


LIONEL STRONGFORT oo S77cx2ne Mest Soecians 


Strongtort Institute, Newark. N. J. 


FREE CONSULTATION COUPON 
bsolutely Confident al 
é Mr. Lionel Strongfort—Dept. 68—New: 














wark J., Personal— 
PROMOTION AND N- 













Please _senc me your book 
SERVATION OF HEALTH, STRENGTH AND MENTAL 
ENERGY,’’ for postage on which I enclose three 2-cent 
stamps. I have marked (X) before the subject in which I 
am_interested. 
..-.Colds -... Increased Height 
....Catarrh -. Skin Disorders 
..Hay Fever Impotency 
.... Asthma Falling Hair 

.... Obesity eak Eyes 
.-.. Headache --..Pimples 
«-Thinness ——,.,. Torpid Liver —_i... Blackheads 

os Rupture +... Despondency 


....Round Shoulder 
«.-Lung Troubles 
--Muscular 














VERY article shown 

'a special value, every 
diamond genuine, blue- 
white, pertect-cut. Your 
choice ON APPROVAL. 
NO MONEY IN ADVANCE. 
Pay one-fifth after ex- 
amination, balance in 
ten payments. Sweet's 
Policy: You must be sat- 
isfied or no sale. Profit- 
Sharing Plan. 714% yearly 
increase in exchange 
value on every diamond 
purchased from us. 


Beautiful De Luxe 
Catalog Free 


Send for catalog of precious 
gems, jewelry,. watches, 
" gifts, ete. The lowest prices 
—the highest quality. Ten 
months to pay _on every- 
thing. Address Dept. 9 


Capital $1,000,000 
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LW: ‘SWEET INC. 


-1660 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Copyrighted 1920, by L. W. Sweet, Inc. 


"THE HOUSE OF QUALIT. 



































with opportunities for advance- 
ment to Chief Draftsman at $75 to 
100 or more a week. Mechanical 
Drafting | is a vital necessity in all 
Engineering, Industrial, and 
Manufacturing work. It demands 
men of practical training and it 
pays them well for their skill. 
WE WILL TEACH YOU AT 
HOME BY MAIL 
by our improved practical method 
arn in actual 
teach you real 














2! Deformity --..Great Strength 
(Describe) ...Advanced Course 
Name 
Age 
Street . 
it; 
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Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 





rafting, not .mere 

amy We give you real Draft- 
Instruments to work with, 

ang do do away with Sp books. Joa 
mal id progress and wi 

lete th rse r able to ualify 

you complete th 1e eee wae rs @ oo 


WRITE FOR FREE 
BOOKLET 

It is written in plain 
man-to-man language 


lo: graduates 

compe no feces fe ” You need no 

previews ex ergnce & ¢ aay OE, spocuaneee 
mas 

c. c ; jumbia Law noel of 

Gor ating. ert se 
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“DANDERINE” 





Stops Hair Coming Out; 
Doubles Its Beauty. 





A few cents buys “‘Danderine.” After an appli- | 
cation of *‘Danderine”’ you can not find a fallen hair 
or any dandruff, besides every hair shows new life, 


vigor, brightness, more color and thickness. 


TABLETS 
Grippe 
Cold 
Head 
Headaches 
Neuralgias 


| Spanish Influenza 
Women’s Aches and Ills 





(IE he cannot supply you, write us) 
Small Size 


10c 


Fac-Simile 





Write for Free Samples 
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Quality First 


Notwithstanding that there are many differ- 
ent kinds of hose supporters we believe 
none has won such an enviable reputation 
for quality and service or given so much 
satisfaction to mothers and children as the 














HOSE SUPPORTER 


Why ? Because the webbing of fresh live 
rubber feels better and wears longer. 
Because it is the only hose supporter 
equipped with that exclusive feature the 


All Rubber Oblong 
Button 


Because It Saves Hosiery 


The All Rubber Oblong Button Pre- 
vents Slipping and Ruthless Ripping 





George Frost Co., Boston 
Makers of Velvet Grip Hose 





Rheumatic and Sciatic Pains 
Ask Your Druggist for A-K Tablets 


Dozen Size 


=25c 


See Monogram K on the Genuine 
The Antikamnia Remedy Company, St. Louis, Me. 





‘ 
Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 


Supporters for Women, Misses 


and Children and the Famous 
Boston Garter for Men 


ii 





Pecan cur 
| _pocasig 
What’s the Matter with Charlie Chaplin? 


For more than a year the world’s greatest 
entertainer has been in practical retirement. 

What has become of him? Why isn't he 

| making pictures? These are questions that 
are being asked by every lover of the movies, 


They Will be Answered in the December 
Issue of Picture-Play Magazine 





Herbert Howe, the most discerning and best 
informed writer on motion pictures, has learned 
from the great comedian the reasons for his 
stagnancy, and for his failure to supply the 
world with the precious elixir of mirth which 
he controls. 

Of still greater interest, he has learned, and 
will tell something. about Chaplin’s forthcom- 
ing picture, “The Kid’’—a picture which Chap- 
lin himself says is by far his greatest achieve- 
ment, 

Besides giving an unusually penetrating and 
faithful portrait of the great comedian’s whim- 
sical personality, Mr. Howe relates many in- 
teresting anecdotes about Charlie: How his 
mother taught him pantomime as she held 
him on her knee and urged him to imitate the 
passers-by in the London street; of his: first 
dramatic appearance—“The Teacher and the 
| Scholar ;” of the curious way in which he re- 
ceived the news that he could earn a million a 
year; of his delight in charades and his imi- 
tation of Mary Pickford; how he gathers ideas 











and how he directed “The Kid ;” of his domestic 
dénouement—— 

Bue we have told you enough to insure your 
reading of the next issue of PICTURE-PLAY. 
It is the first time in many months that a 
writer has been able to corner THE ELUSIVE 
CHARLIE CHAPLIN. 
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LA ROSE’S EYEBRIGHT, a simple, absolutely harmless 
preparation, will positively strengthen weak and tired eyes, and 
help to make them clear, strong, bright, and alert. 


This is the day of the Lady Beautiful, and LA ROSE’S 
EYEBRIGHT will serve to make her more so by giving her 
a preparation which will beautify her eyes, and make the “win- 
dows of her soul’ clear and shining. 


You read in this and other good magazines on how to take 
care of your hands, face, hair, eyelashes, but nothing is said about 
the most important and beautiful organ of the human body— 
eyes. 


Nature intended your eyes to be strong, bright, and beautiful, 
but hardly anyone takes care of their eyes until too late, and 
then expensive specialists are necessary. 





20,000,000 Americans wear 
glasses, mostly because 
they neglect their eyes. 


By using LA ROSE’S EYEBRIGHT you not only add to 
the beauty and brightness of your eyes. You strengthen them 
against possible future weakness and many expensive eye 
specialists. 


LA ROSE’S EYEBRIGHT is perfectly harmless. It will 
improve your eyes 100%. ~ irene, — 
We will cheerfully return | 


yer wemey Hf LA ROSE'S merry sg 407, N. Y. City 
EYEBRIGHT does not sat- 4 R 








isfy you in every wa i I send herewith one dollar for one bottle 
, y r 1 of La Rose’s Eyebright. If not satisfactory 
Send one dollar to | you agree to return money upon request. 

i 


La Rose Co. 1 Name 
225 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK | 


VOI POOR ATT SEETT CEC CLL 
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With Strong, Double-Tread Tires! 
Guaranteed for 5000 Miles 


Strong Double-Tread Reconstruct- 
ed Tires are made by our skilled 
mechanics, of docble the amount of 
fabric (from choice material), and 
are built to give more than the guar- 
anteed mileage and service which 

















4 Li) our customers very often receive. 
ic RELINER FREE 
° ia i) Tubes Guaranteed Fresh Stock 
aire Tubes Size Tires 
SAH] 30%8......85.50 $1.60  S4xd.......$8.75 $2.60 
HeuL UH 30x3i4... 6.50 1.75 84x4i4... 10.00 3.00 
MLO] 31x33... 6.75 1.86  86x4}4... 11.00 3.16 
vm 36... 7.00 2.00  86x434... 11.60 3.40 
wit 3ix4...... 8.00 2.25 x5...... 12.60 8.50 
IF =632x4...... 8.25 2.40 86x5...... 12.75 3.66 
iwi = <.. 8.50 2.50 a 76 
py nd $2.00 deposit fo for each tire ordered, 
; ee 0. D. 


ahinped ether 8a te 
our examination. Tetate 


1, plain or nos-oked § is desired. All same 
price. By sending full amount of ordei 
special cash 


STRONG TIRE AND RUBBER CO. 
3019 Michigan Ave, Dept.334 Chicago, lik 


“DON'T SHOUT” 


—% nn, pene ‘ou with the MORLEY 

u.”’ Itis invisible, weight- 
4 "eaten inexpensive, 
No metal, wires nor rubber. Can 
be used by anyone, young or old. 
The Morley Phone for the 


DEAF 


is to the ears what glasses are to 
the eyes. Write for Free Booklet 
containing testimonials of 
users all over thecountry. It 
describes causes of deafness; 
tells how and why the MORLEY 
PHONE affords relief. Over 
one hundred thousand sold. 


THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 758, 26S. 15 St., Phila. 


tisdale} 
















Ukulele, mashin Guitar, Violin, 


TENOR BANJ Mandolin, Guitar, Cornet or Banjo 


Wonderful new system of trashing note mesie ty mall, To Gret 
©@upils in each locality, we give a $20 superb V Mandolin, 
Ukulele, Guitar, Hawaiin Guitar, Cornet, Tenor Sema ‘Banjo abso- 
lately free. Very small charge for lessons only. We guarantee suc- 
orno charge. Complete outfit free, Write now. No obligation. 


SLINGERLAND SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Inc. Dept. 35 CHICAGO, ILL. 





) LUCKY ‘rane 








ON 7 DAYS TRIAL 


Believed by many to be a a « 
Good 


Solid Gold and the Nail Solid Sliver, 
set with Genuine Garnet, it is odd, 
unique attractive, admired by every- 
your name, — 

ing measure (strip of pay 

Gnger. hy’ nen Joa ri Ring, pay 08. Wear it 


and follow the seven Sften rob 
with Kine. All your money back if not entire’ 7 satisfied. 


CO., Dept.D, 828 North Clark Str., 
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A Big Raise in Salary 


Is Very Easy to Get, if You 
Go About It in the Right Way 


You have often heard of others who 
doubled and trebled their salaries in a year’s 
time. You wondered how they did it. Was it a 
pull? Don’t you think it. When a man is hired 
he gets paid for exactly what he does, there is 
no sentiment in business. It’s preparing for 
the future and knowing what to do at the right 
time that doubles and trebles salaries. 


Remember When You 
Were a Kid 


and tried to ride a bike for the very first time? You 

thought that you would never learn and then— all of a 

sudden you knew how, and said in surprise: “Why it’s 

a cinch if you know how.” It’s that way with most 

things, and getting a job with big money is no excep- 
© the rule, if you know how. 


We Will Show You How 


Without loss to you of a single working hour we can 
oon you a sure way to successs and big pay. A large 
umber of men in each of the positions listed are en- 
joying their salaries because of our help—we want to 
elp you. Make check on the coupon against the job 
you want and we will help you get it. Write or print 
your name on the coupon and send it in today. 


American School of Correspondence 
Dept. G- 74 , Chicago, Ill., U.S.A. 





American School of Correspondence, 
Dept. G- 74, Chicago, Ill. 


1 want job checked—tell me how to get it. 














evveei Architect. soeee Lawyer, 
$5,000 to $15,000 $5,000 to 815,000 
excel Building Consroater. «+++ Mechanical Brginee 
000 to $10,000 $4,000 to $10,000 
Aut bile Engineer, ' | ...... rte! Superintendent. 
34, io to S10, 000 po _, $3,000 to $7,000 
coceee Automobile Repairm: 
Civil E $2,500 to 64,000 = E "$4,000 te $10,000 
anni vil Engineer. eam Engineer. 
$5,000 to 615,000 $2,000 to $4,000 
...Structural Seinen. ances Foreman’s Course, 
$4,000 to $10,000 $2,000 to $4,000 
oossed Business Man «+++. hotoplay Writer. 
$5, 0 815,000 $2,000 to $10,000 
eoeeed Certified Public y ah ne eves DaNitary Engineer. 
,000 to $15,000 $2,000 to 65,000 
anne Accountant and Auditor. «see Lelephone ee. 
Draf 2 Destenes Tel —- 
cued raftsman and Designer. | ......Telegrap! ingineer. 
to $4,000 $2,500 to 65,000 
««..Blectrical Engineer «High School Sates. 
$4,000 to $10,000 In_ two £ aasion 
«eeeGeneral Education. ==, essere Fire Insurance Expe: 
In one year. $3,000 Rosin, 000 
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Confidence in “Hanes” 
winter underwear can 
never be misplaced! 


°. ANES” underwear for men has been 

standard for years! Beyond any 
question it is the best value in actual 
quality, comfort and service ever sold at 
the price! 








































Behind every “Hanes” process, behind 
every thread and stitch, the “Hanes” 
guarantee looms up! This guarantee is 
your assurance of absolute satisfaction. 


Examine “Hanes” critically. You never 
saw—or bought—such real and true 
underwear service. 


“Hanes” is made in heavy and medium 
weight Union Suits and heavy weight 
Shirts and Drawers. 


This year we present the new yellow 
label medium weight, silk faced Union 
Suit, made of full combed yarn particu- 
larly for indoor men. 


Like “Hanes” heavy weight Union 
Suits the new medium weight suit has 
the extra gusset which adds so greatly 
to comfort across your thighs; tailored, 
snug-fitting collarette; closed crotch 
that stays closed; buttonholes that last 
the life of the garment; elastic knit, 
shape holding arm and leg cuffs. Shirts 
have the “Hanes” elastic knit collarette 
that will not gap; sateen vent; elastic 
knit cuffs. Drawers have a durable 3- 
button sateen waist band. 


Hanes Union Suits for boys 


never have been equalled 


They duplicate the men’s Union Suits 
in all important features—with added 
cosy fleeciness. Made in sizes 20 to 34, 
covering ages from 2 to 16 years. Two 
to four year old sizes have drop seat. 
Four desirable colors. 


Inspect “Hanes” underwear at 
your dealers. Put it in strict com- 
parison with any underwear near 
the price. If your dealer cannot 
Hanes Guarantee: supply you, write us immediately. 


"Ware ESL Sotcne aeons. P. H. HANES KNITTING CO. 


wear absolutely—every thread, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


stitch and button. We guar- 
New York Office: 366 Broadway 


antee to return your money or 
Warning to the trade: Any garment offered 
as “Hanes” is a substitute unless it bears 





give you a new garment if any 
seam breaks.” 


ELASTIC KANIFP 


UNDERWEAR _ the “Hanes” label. 


Nove Summor=\\ou Dl want to year lanes Nacasook Vion Seite 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 
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wear the Gloves-Boss Gloves} 


—wear them for protection from paint, dust, grease, 
dirt and minor injuries. 


—wear them because they wear well, yet in spite of 
their tough texture allow a free ‘‘feel’’ of the work. 


—wear them because they slip on and off easily, are 
comfortable—and economical. 


—wear them because they are easy to get anywhere 
in any style or weight desired. 


—wear them because they always have worn them 
—and found them satisfactory. 


—wear them because millions of other hands are 
wearing them in hundreds of different lines of work. 


Ask your dealer. He carries Boss Work Gloves. 
Three kinds of wrists, band, ribbed, and gauntlet. Sizes 
for men and women, boys and girls. 


THE BOSS MEEDY—The world’s favorite work glove for odd 
jobs around the house and garden, and all light 
handwork. Made of the best quality, medium 
weight canton flannel. 

THE BOSS HEVY—The best bet for all work that requires a 
strong, wear-resisting glove. Made of the very 
best quality, heavy weight canton flannel. 

THE BOSS XTRA HEVY—The world's champion heavy- 
weight hand-wear for rough work. Made of the 
finest grade of extra heavy canton flannel. 

THE BOSS WALLOPER—This is the super work glove. 
Strong, flexible and built for rugged work. Made 
. the highest quality, heaviest weight canton 

annel. 


The Boss line includes highest quality leather-palm, jersey, 
ticking, and canton flannel gloves and mittens 


THE BOSS MANUFACTURING CO., Kewanee, IIl. 


Please mention this magazine when 


answering 
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Trade Mark 


This Trade-mark identifies 
genuine Boss Work Gloves. 
Be sure it’s on every pair you buy. 


advertisements 
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Brunswick 
d of Reproduction 


ae oe aS 


née ULTONA 


PLAYING A BRUNSWICK RECORD 





No 


One of the foremost features of the 
Brunswick Method of Reproduction is 
the Ultona, as pictured above. 


It plays all makes of records—at a 
turn of the: hand it presents the correct 
needle and diaphragm. Each _ record 
is played at its best, without 
the bother of attachments. 


But another great  advan- 
tage of the Ultona is that it 
ends those “surface noises” 
or scratching sounds formerly 
associated with phonographic 
music. It is the only counter- 
balanced reproducer and_ tone 
arm—and this patent is the 
secret of purer reproduction. 


Contact between needle and 
record is so_ perfectly _ bal. 


More Scratching Noises— 


Instead, Pure reproduction 


anced that all those’ old*time @nad dis- 
agreeable noises are- banishéd. 

To prove Brunswick Superiority, 
hear different records played on_ it. 
Note their. greater clarity and charm. 
You've never heard any record at its 

best until you’ve heard it on 


The Brunswick. 


{ Brunswick dealer will be 
glad to explain the Ultona 
and other remarkable _—_ad- 
vancements made possible by 
the Brunswick © Method of 


Reproduction. 


Ask to Hear Brunswick 
Records 
Played on any phonograph 
with steel or fibre needles. 
They, too, offer betterments. 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER COMPANY 
General Offices: 623-633 S. \Vabash Ave., Chicago 


Branch Houses in Principal Cities of United 
States, Mexico and Cana:jiu 


Canadian Distributors: Musical Merchandise Sales 
Co., 7) Wellington St., West, Toronto, Ont. 


PHONOCRAPHS AND RECORDS 


. . . ? . 
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Teach Them 
To Say 


J " H : 
IRES is good for all ages—at all times. Every one of the 
sixteen Hires ingredients is a product of Nature from the 
woods and fields, collected from all parts of the world. 

Nothing goes into Hires but the pure healthful juices of 
roots, barks, herbs, berries—and pure cane sugar. The quality 
of Hires is maintained in spite of tremendously increased cost 
of ingredients. Yet you pay no more for Hires the genuine 
than you do for an artificial imitation. 

But be sure you say “Hires” to get Hires. At fountains, or 
in bottles, at your dealers. Keep a case at home and always 
have Hires on ice as first aid to parched palates. 





THE CHARLES E. HIRES COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 


Hires 


Hires contains juices of 16 roots, barks, herbs and berries 











| ed 


With acknowledgments to K. C, 


is ghost was 
a 1920 model 


. J 
LAST MONTH, on a bet. 


e @ 


| SPENT a night. 


. ¢ @ 


ALONE IN the old. 


* * . 


HAUNTED HOUSE. 


* * 


AND WHEN I heard, 


* #*# 


MOANS AND groans. 


| SAID “The wind.” 


AND TRIED to sleep. 
| HEARD rappings. 


AND SAID “Rats.” 


* * 


AND ROLLED over. 


. J . 


THEN | heard steps, 


oe - |. 


AND IN the light. 
o 


* * 


OF A dying moon. 


"ss 


A WHITE spook rose. 


| WASN'T oned~eeeh. 
BUT DIDN'T feel like. 
STARTING ANYTHING. 
BUT THEN I caught. 
JUST A faint whiff, 
OFA tanning. 


* 2 @ 





WITH THE boys up home. 


° 
AND DELICIOUS smell. 


WHICH TIPPED me off. 


* 


SO | gave the ghost. 


* . « 


THE HORSE laugh. 


. £ = 


AND SAID “Ed. 


Ss ¢ * 


YOU FAT guys. 
MAKE BUM ghosts. 
BUT BEFORE you fade. 


¥ 


LEAVE WITH me one. 


* * 


OF YOUR cigarettes. 
THEY SATISFY.” 


HAT spicy, delicious aroma 

of fine tobaccos, both Turk- 
ish and Domestic, makes you al- 
most hungry for the ‘“‘satisfy- 
smoke.’’ And there isn’t a ghost 
of a chance you'll ever find 
its equal anywhere—for the 
Chesterfield blend is an exclusive 





blend. It can’t be copied. 


wnesterfielc 


CIGARETTES 


Kippettntiyss Dole 4 





